“For  a  distinguished  example 
of  meritorious  public  service” 


The  Pulitzer  Prize 
Gold  Medal 

to  Gannett  News  Service 

John  M.  Hanchette,  Carlton  A.  Sherwood,  William  E  Schmick 
earned  this  prestigious  recognition  of  their  peers  for 
“The  Pauline  Fathers,  the  Shrine  that  Troubled  Rome” 
and  won  the  twelfth  Pulitzer  Prize  to  be  awarded 
to  members  of  the  Gannett  Group. 
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A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 
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GOOD  THINGS  HAPPEN  IN  THE  LIGHT 

One  of  the  best  things  that  happens  is  the  18-wheelers,  manufacturers'  exhibits  and 
partnership  of  The  Light  and  the  accessories,  and,  for  nostalgia,  a  group  of 
San  Antonio  Automobile  Dealers'  antique  cars  from  the  San  Antonio 
Association  to  present  the  annual  Auto  Museum  of  Transportation. 

Show.  Now  in  its  second  decade,  this 

year's  Auto  Show  returned  to  its  original  And  as  a  bonus  a  drawing  at  the  end  of 
home,  the  Convention  Center  Exhibit  Hall.  the  show  gave  away  a  week's  vacation  for 

two  in  Jamaica's  Ocho  Rios  resort  area. 

For  three  days  in  February,  South  Texans 
could  browse  through  a  dazzling  display  of  Active  participation  in  the  life  and 
new  cars,  both  American  and  imported,  trucks  interests  of  the  community...  just  one  of 

of  all  sizes,  from  pickups  to  mammoth  the  good  things  that  happen  in  The  Light. 


San  Ant^io  Light 

FIRST  IN  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


mously  they  imputed  criminality 
to  her  husband,  the  innocent 
director  of  the  local  Easter 
Seal  Society.  They  threatened 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  with 
lawsuits.  They  burglarized 
the  files  of  the  newspaper's 
attorneys,  both  in  Washington 
and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Times  reporters  took  the 
heat  and  stayed  on  the  story, 
seeking  only  to  discover  what  the 
Church  of  ^ientolpgy  was  doing 
so  the  people  of  Clearwater  could 
know.  Legal  costs  to  The  Times 
exceeded  $86,000  but  the  report¬ 
ers  relentlessly  pursued  the  truth 
until  the  U.S.  Justice  Department, 
itself  a  victim  of  Scientologist 
burglaries,  tried  and  convicted 
nine  of  the  top  leaders  of  the 
worldwide  cult  for  conspiring  to 
break  the  law. 

Details  that  Stafford  skillfully 
extracted  from  records  of  the 
trial  filled  out  and  confirmed  the 
picture  of  lawlessness  that  Mrs. 
Orsini  had  painfully  pieced 
together  over  years  of  her 
investigation. 

Then  he  wrote  a  brilliant  final 
series  that  gave  his  community 
and  the  nation  a  coherent  account 
of  the  incoherent  lawlessness  the 
cult  had  let  loose  in  the  land. 

The  community  cannot  be  a 
target  for  terrorism  again  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  gave  the 
free  press  its  purpose;  the  people 
now  know  what  is  going  on. 


St.  Petersburg  Times  reporters  Bette  Orsini  and  Charles  Stafford 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
feels  a  particular  pride  in  its 
reporters,  Bette  Orsini  and 
Charles  Stafford,  for  winning 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  national 
reporting  for  their  investigation 
of  the  Church  of  Scientology. 

They  would  not  be  intimidated 
by  the  threats  and  smears  of  the 
cult  that  set  out  to  terrorize  the 
community  of  Clearwater  into 
silent  submission  to  its  acts. 


Stafford  combed  government 
files  in  Washington  to  supplement 
four  years  of  investigative  report¬ 
ing  by  Mrs.  Orsini  in  Florida. 
Together  they  told  the  story  of 
Scientologist  plots  to  intimidate 
and  discredit  news  media,  to 
frame  Clearwater's  mayor,  even  to 
infiltrate  local  police  departments. 

When  the  ^ientologists  could 
not  pressure  Mrs.  Orsini,  they 
went  after  her  family.  Anony- 


“A  newspaper  has  a  particular 
duty  to  resist  intimidation  and 
inform  citizens  fully  of  what  is 
going  on.” 

EUGENE  C.  PATTERSON 

Editor 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times 


StPetersburg  Times 

Florida’s  Best  Newspaper 
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The  Dallas  Morning  News  has  grown  up  with 
Dallas.  We  know  our  city  inside 
and  out.  That’s  why,  in  1979,  we  increased  our 
leadership  over  the  evening  paper  in  both 
daily  and  Sunday  circulation,  in  over  2,000 
more  total  pages,  in  almost  6  million  more 
total  ad  lines,  in  publishing  an  unprecedented 
3  million  Classified  Ads  and  m  more 
up-scale  demographic  readership. 

Our  readers  depend  on  us  for  more  than  just 
facts  and  fibres.  As  a  vital  part  of  the 
community.  The  Morning  News  provides  infor¬ 
mation  that  serves  our  readers’  varied  tastes 
and  helps  them  grow  along  with  our  city. 

For  95  years.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
has  been  a  way  of  life  in  DaUas. 


That  extra  edge. 
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APRIL 

27-May  1 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Portland 
Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 


MAY 

1- 3— Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Bordeaux  Conven¬ 

tion  Center,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

2- 3 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Richmond,  Va. 

2- 3 — Old  Dominion  Ad  Conference,  Hyatt  House,  Richmond,  Va. 

3- 4 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Jane  S.  McKimmon  Extension 

Educational  Center,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

4- 7— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria, 

New  York. 

4-16— Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation  Circulation  Management  De¬ 
velopment  Seminar,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

5- 7 — International  Press  Institute  29th  General  Assembly,  Palazzo  del 

Congress!,  Florence,  Italy. 

9-10— Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Hyatt  Regency,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
9-10 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Kings  Island  Inn,  Kings  Mills,  Ohio. 

11-12 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Howard 
Johnson's,  North  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

13- 16 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Royal  Sonesta,  New  Orleans, 

La. 

14- 17— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

15 — World  Press  Institute  Forum.  Macalester  College.  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

15- 16 — Allied  Publishers'.  Valley  River  Inn,  Eugene.  Ore. 

15-18— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Conference, 
Sheraton  Miracle  Mile  Inn,  Panama  City  Beach,  Fla. 

18-21 — N.Y.  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Marriott  Inn, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

18-21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Doral 
Country  Club  and  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla. 

25-28 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ),  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel. 

30-June  1 — National  Society  of  Columnists  workshop.  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

JUNE 

3-8— AP  Sports  Editors.  Washington,  D.C. 

5-7— New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Grand  Is¬ 
land  Holiday  Inn,  Grand  Island,  NT. 

5-7 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Telemark. 

7-11 — America  Advertising  Federation,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 
7-11— ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

11- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Opryland  Hotel, 

Nashville.  Tenn. 

12- 13 — National  News  Council,  1  Lincoln  Plaza.  N.Y. 

12-14 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Winnipeg. 

15-18 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Royal  Orleans  Hotel, 
New  Orleans. 

23-24 — The  Newspaper  Guild,  Hotel  Toronto,  Toronto. 

29-July  2 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Crown  Center 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

29-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Genesee  Plaza 
Holiday  Inn.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


JULY 

13-16 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton  Bos¬ 
ton,  Boston. 
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Nearsighted  nem. 


Nobody  looks  as  closely 
at  our  readers  as  we  do.  We 
bring  them  the  news  from  their 
neighborhood,  their  school 
district,  their  local  government. 
We  dig  deep.  And  our  readers 
read  deep. 

The  Suburban  Newspaper 
that  is  delivered  to  our  readers 
every  Wednesday  has  a  quality 
and  a  character  that’s 
absolutely  unique. 

More  and  more  people  are 
turning  on  to  news  they  partici¬ 
pate  in;  to  news  they  can  do 
something  about.  That  local 
focus  goes  beyond  news, 
sports,  entertainment  and 
features.  It  rounds  up  the  best 
buys  from  the  retailers  who  are 
a  short  drive  away.  Our 
Suburban  Newspapers  are 
loaded  with  money-saving  ads 


from  local  stores.  So  readers 
save  close  by. 

Suburban  Newspapers  of 
Greater  St.  Louis  is  a  group  of 
31  locally  edited  newspapers 
that  serves  the  entire  metro¬ 
politan  area,  with  a  total 
circulation  of  781,849f50% 
more  than  the  two  dailies 
combined. 

We  open  your  eyes ...  to  a 
world  of  local  news. 

Suburban  Newspapers 
of  Greater  SL  Louis 

Third  Newspaper 
That’s  First  in  St.  Louis 


North  Office:  9320  Lewis  &  Clark  Blvd., 
St.  Louis.  MO  63136  (314)  868-8000 
South  Office:  7020  Chippewa, 

St.  Louis.  MO  63119  (314)  481-1111 

''C.A.C.  Audit  for  12  month  period  ending  9/30/79 
for  30  Suburban  Newspapers,  753,901;  plus  C.A.C. 
Audit  for  6  month  period  ending  9/30/79  for  the 
East  St.  Louis  News,  27,948. 
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It’s  all  thanks  to  Teleram's  new  Data  Storage  Stations  (DSS), 
which  are  large,  discrete  memory  units  that  can  greatly  en¬ 
hance  your  terminals’  system  capabilities  by  enabling  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stand-alone  terminals  to  function  as  a  system.  Used 
with  floppy  disks,  a  single  master  DSS  provides  one-half  to 
1.2  million  bytes  of  storage,  while  a  slave  unit  (optional) 
expands  this  to  2.4  million  bytes.  With  hard  disks,  storage 
capacity  increases  up  to  several  hundred  megabytes.  This 
means  that  you  can  increase  the  memory  as  well  as  the  inter¬ 
terminal  communicating  capability  of  as  many  as  31  Teleram 
terminals. 

The  DSS  allows  you  to  tailor  a  system  that  meets  your 
requirements  exactly.  There  are  optional  8, 12,  and  16  port 
units.  You  can  interface  with  printers  and  public/ private  net¬ 
works.  Connections  to  the  DSS  can  be  via  either  telephone 
lines  or  hard  wired  cables. 

Teleram’s  DSS  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  data-processing 
or  editing  network,  remote  or  on-site. 

For  information  including  our  latest  brochure,  please  write 
Teleram  Communications  Corporation.  2  Corporate  Park 
Drive,  White  Plains,  New  York  10604.  Telephone  (914) 
694-9270.  Telex  646658. 

TELERAM 


Newsbriefs 


Court  bars  reporters 

Bronx,  N.Y.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ivan  Warner  last 
week  barred  New  York  Daily  News  reporters  Frank 
Lombardi  and  Peter  McLaughlin  from  a  pretrial  hearing  in  a 
case  concerning  alleged  loansharking. 

In  addition  to  barring  the  reporters,  Warner  also  barred 
Daily  News  attorney  Kenneth  Caruso,  who  was  attempting 
to  argue  against  the  courtroom  closure. 

Bronx  District  Attorney  Mario  Merola  has  stated  that  he 
plans  to  approach  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court  to  seek  a  reversal  of  the  judge’s  ruling. 

Prosecutors  were  expected  to  play  tapes  of  conversations 
between  the  defendants  and  some  of  their  victims  at  the 
hearing. 

Cameras  in  hearings 

The  year-old  Massachusetts  Ethics  Commission  has 
voted  to  permit  television,  radio  and  photographic  coverage 
of  its  hearings,  which  are  trial-like  proceedings  against 
public  officials  accused  of  misconduct. 


Court  ruies  against  counciis 

Connecticut’s  state  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  city 
and  town  councils  do  not  have  the  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses  for  their  investigations  under  the  Connecticut 
Home  Rule  Act. 

The  law  covering  how  local  government  operates,  the 
court  commented,  does  not  allow  a  town  or  city  to  include 
in  its  charter  a  provision  for  the  local  legislative  body  to 
issue  subpoenas. 

The  ruling  was  issued  in  the  case  involving  an  order  that 
Jon  Hall,  reporter  for  The  Journal-Courier,  New  Haven, 
answer  a  subpoena  from  the  West  Haven  City  Council.  The 
order  was  dismissed. 


Times  circuiation  at  10-year  high 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  New  York  Times 
for  the  sixth  month  period  ended  March  3I,  1980  has 
climbed  to  a  ten-year  high  of  914,938,  the  newspaper 
reported  to  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  March,  1980  figure  represents  a  gain  of  51 ,406  over 
the  average  net  paid  circulation  of  863,532  in  March,  1979. 
In  its  September  30,  1979,  publisher’s  statement  the  paper 
reported  average  net  paid  circulation  as  841,890,  which  is 
73,048  below  its  March,  1980  total. 

“Home  delivery,  single  copy  sales,  mail  subscription  all 
have  shown  increases.  There’s  no  area  that’s  in  the  red,” 
commented  Don  Nizen,  director  of  consumer  services. 
Nizen  attributed  circulation  gains  to  improved  production, 
good  weather  during  the  winter  and  “no  snow”,  editorial 
innovation,  and  the  paper’s  “table  of  management  working 
successfully.” 


Tab  switches  to  standard 

Gannett  Company’s  Fairpreii,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  weekly 
serving  Connecticut’s  Fairfield  County,  has  been  converted 
from  tabloid  to  standard-size  and  has  increased  its 
circulation  to  65,800  with  addition  of  4,300  copies  delivered 
to  homes  in  the  northern  part  of  Stamford. 
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A  perfect  day  for  a  marriage. 


On  April  10,  1979,  venom¬ 
ous  dark  gray-green  clouds 
spewed  killer  tornados  down 
onto  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 
After  what  seemed  like 
hours,  the  twisters  snaked  on, 
leaving  the  city  paralyzed. 

No  power.  No  communi¬ 
cation.  In  fact,  almost  no  city. 
Now  was  the  time  for  plan¬ 
ning  the  wedding. 

Dallas  Times  Herald  report¬ 
ers  on  the  scene  discovered 


that  the  town  was  without  a 
newspaper.  Cut  off  from  the 
outside  world. 

So,  the  staff  in  the  held,  as 
well  as  in  downtown  Dallas, 
quickly  began  preparing  a 
newspaper  for  the  city  of 
Wichita  Falls. 

Publishing  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  140 
miles  apart  can  be,  even  in 
the  best  of  times,  a  stormy 
relationship. 


But  the  Times  Herald  and 
the  Wichita  Falls  Times 
worked  together  around  the 
clock,  so  that  by  the  next 
afternoon  Wichita  Falls 
had  news.  They  could  read 
that  they  had  actually  made 
headlines. 

We  undertook  this  project 
for  people  140  miles  away, 
because  we’re  committed  to 
news.  All  the  news  —  for  bet¬ 
ter  or  worse. 


Dallas  Times  Herald 

The  newspaper  Dallas  can  be  proud  of. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  and  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1 91 2-1 959 


Relevancy  in  the  ’80s 

Several  weeks  ago,  Ted  Turner,  a  sports  impressario 
(yachting  and  baseball)  with  large  interests  in  media 
(billboards  and  television),  told  the  Dallas  Advertising 
League:  “Newspapers  are  on  their  way  out.” 

We  in  the  newspaper  business  have  been  hearing  this 
gloomy  dirge  sung  periodically  for  the  last  50  years.  First  it 
was  radio,  then  it  was  television,  that  was  going  to  kill  off 
newspapers.  Now  satellite  technology  hooked  up  to  cable 
television  and  all  the  variations  of  information  storage  and 
retrieval  will  do  the  job,  according  to  Turner  and  others  like 
him.  He  thinks  that  the  high  cost  and  the  problem  of  supply 
of  newsprint  will  play  a  major  role. 

The  explosion  of  cable  services,  which  has  been  promised 
for  more  than  10  years,  undoubtedly  will  increase  the  total 
media  audience,  if  it  ever  achieves  its  full  potential.  But  it  is 
apparent  to  us,  and  rarely  acknowledged  by  broadcasting 
experts,  that  the  more  channels  with  special  reports  that 
are  made  available  to  the  public,  the  more  fractionated  the 
audience  will  become.  Each  channel’s  piece  of  pie  will  grow 
smaller.  That  may  also  apply  to  newspapers  and  other  print 
media  but  in  no  way  can  any  broadcast  device  deliver  the 
modern  newspaper  at  the  same  price. 

Broadcasting  by  whatever  method  will  always  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  a  hard  copy  to  read  at  leisure — viewers  must  be  at 
the  tube  to  see  it  either  “live”  or  upon  retrieval.  If  an  effi¬ 
cient  method  can  be  found  to  produce  a  hard  copy  in  the 
home  to  equal  the  volume  of  advertising  and  news  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  daily  newspaper,  broadcasters  will  have  the 
same  delivery  problems  (perhaps  greater)  of  supplying  and 
servicing  those  printers  in  the  home. 

In  no  way  can  we  hear  the  death  knell  of  newspapers  if 
editors  take  the  leadership  in  preparing  and  packaging  their 
products  and  keeping  them  relevant  to  meet  the  demands  of 
readers  in  the  ’80s. 

Late  payments 

Some  important  newspapers  have  announced  cancellation 
of  the  2%  cash  discount  to  agencies.  The  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  is  conducting  a  drive  to  con¬ 
vince  newspapers  to  maintain  the  discount  or  to  re-institute 
it,  saying  it  encourages  prompt  payment. 

The  head  of  the  ANPA  Credit  Bureau,  Inc.,  doubts  that  it 
does  improve  the  payment  rate.  He  said  (E&P,  March  29, 
page  11)  the  slow  payment  problem  is  increasing,  his  organi¬ 
zation  has  had  a  63%  increase  in  requests  for  collections  in 
the  last  seven  months,  and  many  ad  agencies  take  the  2% 
discount  whether  they  have  earned  it  or  not. 

Instead  of  granting  a  discount  for  cash  payment  in  10 
days,  which  apparently  doesn’t  work,  why  don’t  more  news¬ 
papers  do  what  a  lot  of  retailers  are  doing:  impose  a  1V2% 
surcharge  for  nonpayment  after  30  days? 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member  American 
Newspaper 

Publishers  Association 
6  mo.  average  net  paid  March  31.  1980—26.430 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom  established 
March.  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate  March  1, 1894;  Editor  & 
Publisher.  June 29, 1901 ;  Advertising,  January  22, 1 925. 


Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker.  Jr. 
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Letters 


BY  THE  NUMBERS 

As  I  get  older  and  crankier  I  find  less 
and  less  sense  in  many  of  the  “style” 
rules  that  we  are  locked  into. 

Among  the  least  sensible  are  the  rules 
governing  numbers.  1  find  no  logic  what¬ 
soever  in  spelling  out  some  numbers  and 
using  figures  for  others. 

1  find  it  particularly  obsequious  to  the 
god  of  style  to  rearrange  a  sentence  to 
avoid  spelling  out  a  large  number  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence. 

And  spelling  out  numbers  below  10 
while  using  figures  for  10  and  above  is 
outright  servility  to  the  style  god. 

I  say  use  figures  for  all  numbers.  Think 
of  the  newsprint  we’d  save!  1,000 
thanks. 

Frank  Adams 

(Adams  is  Helena  bureau  chief,  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune.) 

HATS  OFF 

I  compliment  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
doing  a  good  thorough  reporting  job  on 
the  Alternate  Delivery  Seminar  spon¬ 
sored  by  Landon  Associates. 

I  further  compliment,  publicly,  Owen 
Landon,  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
newspaper  industry  the  potential  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  threats  brought  about  by  the 
growth  of  delivery  systems. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  that 
as  these  systems  become  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  more  capable,  it  will  create 
additional  business  .  .  .  some  of  it  com¬ 
ing  from  newspapers,  and  some  from 
other  media. 

This  activity  on  the  part  of  Landon 
typifies  the  value  of  good  independent 
representation. 

I  think  it  is  just  one  more  case  of  inde¬ 
pendent  thinidng,  bringing  into  focus  an 
area  that  is  important  to  all  of  us.  My  hat 
is  off  to  you,  Owen! 

Francis  J.  Stapleton 

(Stapleton  is  president  of  Branham 
Newspaper  Sales.) 

COMPUTER  JARGON 

While  many  of  us  in  the  print  industry 
are  busily  fighting  off  the  electronic  bas- 
tardizers  of  the  English  language  our 
“bible”  makes  guerrilla  attacks  on  our 
flanks. 

The  lead  story  of  the  April  12,  E&P  is 
an  excellent  case  in  point.  In  describing 
the  operation  of  Viewdata  Corporation 
we  are  told  the  system’s  "hardware” 
(rakes,  shovels,  hammers?)  includes 
"modems,  dedicated  dial-up  lines”  etc. 
What  the  hell  is  a  "modem.”  What  the 
hell  is  a  “dedicated  dial-up  line?” 

But  we  can  excuse  the  substitution  of 
jargon  for  clearly  descriptive  words.  We 
should  not,  however,  excuse  the  use  of 
such  phrases  as  “store  the  information 
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for  accessing;”  “anyone  .  .  .  can  access 
the  latest  flight  schedules;”  “keyboard 
messages  into  system;”  “which  other 
participants  can  access  as  part  of  etc.” 

1  lack  access  to  any  dictionary  more 
modern  than  the  1977  Webster’s  New 
Collegiate  Dictionary,  but  1  doubt  that 
any  legitimate  lexicographer  is  ready  to 
give  access  to  such  a  corruption  of  the 
language. 

E&P  simply  must  take  its  stand.  In¬ 
form  us  or  continue  to  take  the  easy  way 
out. 

Robert  P.  Kelly 

(Kelly  is  executive  editor,  Princeton 
(N.J.)  Packet,  Inc.) 

ABOUT  LANGUAGE 

In  a  recent  column  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Roy  Copperud  makes  an  interest¬ 
ing  statement  about  levels  of  usage,  a 
statement  that  may — unintentionally — 
explain  why  we  see  some  rather  strange 
things  in  print  today:  “  ‘Colloquial’ 
equals  ‘standard,’  and  newspapers 
should  be  nothing  if  not  colloquial,  which 
is  also  the  equivalent  of  ‘conversa¬ 
tional.’  ” 

“Colloquial”  most  certainly  does  not 
equal  “standard.”  Dictionaries  use  “col¬ 
loquial”  to  designate  words  or  expres¬ 
sions  that  are  somehow  not  quite  “stan¬ 
dard”  and  are,  therefore,  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  speech  than  to  writing.  That  is 
the  whole  point  of  the  label.  It  is  a  gentle 
warning.  A  “standard”  word  or  expres¬ 
sion  has  no  label  because,  being  “stan¬ 
dard,”  it  has  no  need  for  one. 

Obviously,  Copperud  believes  that 
newspaper  prose  should  have  an  infor¬ 
mal,  conversational  tone.  Fair  enough. 
But  any  kind  of  writing  must  first  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  eye  before  it  can  be  heard 
by  the  ear.  Skillfully  “talked,”  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence  would  probably  satisfy 
the  ear,  but  on  paper  it  cannot  satisfy  the 
eye:  “Tatum  O’Neal  plays  the  part  of  a 
rich  girl  who  arrives  to  meet  the  school 
bus  that  will  take  her  to  Camp  Little 
Wolf  in  a  chauffeur-driven  Rolls 
Royce.” 

Or  consider  this  reportage  of  a 
mathematician’s  remark  about  a  quick- 


profit  investment  scheme:  “Mathemati¬ 
cally,  the  number  of  St.  Louisans  who 
will  make  money  will  be  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.”  That  may  be  a  verbatim  trans¬ 
cript  of  the  mathematician’s  words,  but 
the  reader,  who  has,  and  must  take,  the 
time  to  look  at  words  closely,  will  won¬ 
der  how  “a  number”  can  be  “few  and  far 
between.” 

While  there  are  many  occasions  when 
absolute  fidelity  to  someone’s 
language — intelligible  or  not — is  essen¬ 
tial,  there  are  other  occasions  when  a  bit 
of  judicious  tidying  up  is  a  service  to 
both  speaker  and  reader.  And  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  nothing  if  not  coherent. 
After  that,  they  can  try  being  colloquial. 

Garry  N.  Murphy 

(Send  your  questions  or  comments  to 
Prof.  Garry  Murphy,  Department  of  En¬ 
glish,  Box  43,  SIDE,  Edwardsville,  III. 
62026.) 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

We  noticed  with  interest  the  article  re¬ 
porting  the  Canadian  1979  National 
Newspaper  Awards. 

But  Mr.  Keay’s  award-winning  photo¬ 
graph  of  six  parachutists  is  not  at  all  re¬ 
markable.  He  simply  snapped  a  shot  of 
what  jumpers  call  a  “canopy  stack.”  The 
jumpers  are  sitting  on  top  of  each  other’s 
parachutes — the  photo  isn’t  a  “carefully 
angled  shot.” 

Canopy  stacks  are  common,  with  the 
world  record  being  12  jumpers  hooked 
up  in  a  single  unit. 

Michael  Truffer 

(Truffer  is  publisher  Skydiving.) 

Short  takes 


All  Utah  Condemned 
To  Face  Firing  Squad 

— Washington  Post 
*  *  * 

A  powerful  storm  spawining  floods 
and  tornadoes  in  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  killed  at  least  two  persons 
dead  .  .  . — New  Castle  (Pa.)  News. 


SERVICE  HIGHLIGHTS 


Brief  run-down  on  one  of  the  components 
of  The  NYT  News  Service  “package” . . . 
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■  The  Pony  Wire  is  unique  in  the  news-wire  field,  a 

I  service  designed  especially  for  smaller  dailies.  Operates 
I  within  the  same  time  span  as  our  Full  Wire,  but  copy 

■  moves  for  about  five  hours  a  day — with  volume  of 

I  10-15,000  words  daily.  Service  offers  editorial  and  sports 
I  columns,  news  analysis,  exclusives,  plus  a  caref^  mix  of 

■  spot  material  and  features.  Also  included:  material  from 
I  the  Washington  Star  and  Cox  Newspaper  group. 
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Members  of  Globe  staff 
win  3  Pulitzer  Prizes 
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Spotlight  Team,  Goodman,  Henry  honored 


Staff  members  of  The  Globe  were  awarded  three 
1960  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  were  finalists  in  two  other 
categories,  it  was  announced  yesterday  by  the  trust* 
ees  of  Columbia  University,  which  administers  the 
awards. 

The  New  York  Times  is  the  only  other  newspaper 
in  history  to  win  three  Pulitzers  in  one  year  (1978). 

The  winners  were: 

The  Spotlight  Team,  for  Local  Investigative  Re¬ 
porting.  for  Us  "powerfully  effective  expose"  on  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority. 

Columnist  Ellen  Goodman,  for  Distinguished 
Commentary. 

Television  critic  William  A.  Henry  3d.  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Criticism. 

The  Spotlight  Team  Included  editor  Stephen  A. 
Kurkjian.  reporters  Alexander  B.  Hawes  Jr..  Nils 
Bruzellus  and  Robert  Porterfield,  and  researcher 
Joan  Vennochi.  The  team  won  the  same  award  in 
1972  for  a  series  of  stories  on  corruption  in  the  city 
oS  Somerville. 

A  series  editorials.  "Searching  for  an  Energy 
Policy."  by  Anne  C.  Wyman.  Bruce  Davidson  and 
Thomas  Ollphant  was  a  finalist  in  the, Editorial 
Writing  eatery.  Paul  Szep.  who  won  Pulitzers  in 


1974  and  1977.  was  one  of  three  finalists  in  Editori¬ 
al  Cartooning. 

These  were  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prizes  for  The  Globe,  all  received  since  1966.  I 
Only  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post  and  | 
the  Associated  Press,  each  with  1 1 ,  have  won  more 
in  the  past  15  yrars. 

The  Philadelphia  inquirer  continued  its  admira¬ 
ble  streak  yesterday,  winning  its  sixth  straight  Pul* 
itzer  Prize,  this  one  in  the  category  of  general  local 
reporting,  for  its  coverage  of  the  nuclear  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  near  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Upon  receiving  notification  of  the  awards.  Globe 
Publisher  William  O.  Taylor  said.  "It’s  the  happiest 
moment  I’ve  had  since  coming  to  The  Globe  22 
years  ago." 

Glolw  Editor  Thomas  Winship  said:  "We  at  The 
Globe  like  to  think  that  it  is  some  recognition  of  the 
paper’s  dedication  to  serious  investigative  reporting 
and  to  its  encouragement  of  free,  vigorous  and  at* 
tractive  commentary.  Perhaps  put  another  way.  it 
is  recognition  that  The  Globe  remains  a  writer’s  pa¬ 
per  of  serious  purpose." 

PULITZER.  Page  I'' 
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Mfeieveryh^jpyabout 
(xirgcxxl  fcatune.  After 
all, it’s  not  oftenthata 
singb  newspaper  wins 
threePulitzer  Prizes  in 
oneyear  Actually  it’s 
happenedonfyance 
before  inthelc^  histcry 
of  thecempetitionv^en 
TheNew^btkTimes 
won  three. 

Asidefixxnthewcnder- 
ful  editorial  recognition 
we’ve  received  fromthe 
Pulitzers,  th^’vealk) 


done  somethingelsefor 
^.'nieyserveasafurther 
indotionofanoverall 
spiritof  excellence  that’s 
alive  and  well  at  Ihe 
Boston  Gldbe  Andthe 
bottoni  line  d  that  spirit 
is  the  desire  to  make 
The  BostonGlobe  agreat 
p^)er.Greatforeveryone 
inThe  Gfobe  family 
Great  forour  readers. 
Great  for  ouradvertisers. 

Awholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications.  Inc. 

A  Million  Market  Newspaper. 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


War  on  1st  Amendment 
enemies  urged  at  ANPA 


In  his  final  keynote  address  as  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Allen  H.  Neuharth,  said  the  “signal 
achievement”  of  the  association  this  past 
year  was  the  First  Amendment  Insur¬ 
ance  Program. 

Neuharth,  who  addressed  the  94th  an¬ 
nual  ANPA  convention,  held  in  Hon¬ 
olulu  on  April  2I,  completed  his  two- 
year  term  as  the  elected  head  of  the 
1,373-member  association. 

In  what  he  called  a  “Year  of  Progress” 
for  the  ANPA,  Neuharth  said  the  insur¬ 
ance  program,  which  he  proposed  at  the 
93rd  convention,  makes  it  possible  for 
publishers  of  any  size  to  “fight  to  prove 
that  the  First  Amendment  does  indeed 
say  what  it  means  and  mean  what  it 
says.” 

“For  a  modest  annual  fee,  you  can 
guarantee  to  yourself  the  legal  and  finan¬ 
cial  resources  to  fight  any  attempts  by 
courts  and  other  government  entities  at 
any  level  to  the  Law  Almighty,” 
Neuharth  said.  “I  urge  you  to  take  up  the 
battle,”  he  stated. 

The  new  First  Amendment  Insurance 
program  is  available  only  to  members  of 
ANPA  insured  under  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
group  libel  policy  no.  31. 

The  policy  will  cover  publishers  for 
amounts  ranging  from  $100,000  to 
$1,000,000  for  each  occurrence,  subject 
to  a  deductible  or  deductibles  in  the  same 
amounts  applicable  to  the  companion 
libel  insurance. 

The  policy  will  cover  costs  of  pro¬ 
secuting  and/or  defending  suits  of  every 
kind.  These  will  include  but  will  not  be 
limited  to  questions  of  prior  restraint, 
dissemination,  access,  newsroom 
searches,  statutory  limitation  upon  pub¬ 
lication,  and  other  First  Amendment 
matters  delineated  in  the  policy.  The  pol¬ 
icy  wijl  also  provide  coverage  for  actions 
involving  free  speech  or  free  press  not 
specifically  delineated,  but  agreed  to  by 
the  insurance  company  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  coverage  under  the  insurance  plan 
will  apply  to  First  Amendment  incur¬ 
sions  into  the  antitrust  field  except  for 
damage  actions  involving  newspaper 
carriers  and  distributors  and  similar  an¬ 
titrust  business  related  items.  “Those 
matters  relating  to  antitrust  involvement 
where  the  First  Amendment  Issue  pre¬ 
dominates,  but  excluding  reference  to 
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antitrust  enforcement  as  to  any  business 
practice  as  such  and  excluding  treble 
damages  suits  as  they  may  relate  to 
newspaper  boy  and  route  carrier  suits,” 
is  the  way  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  defined 
the  antitrust  limits  of  the  policy. 

The  policy  will  not  be  answerable  in 
damages,  criminal  penalties  or  fines  or  to 
claims  against  the  publisher  involving  the 
seeking  of  freedom  of  information  and 
state  public  record  proceedings  which 
arise  under  Federal,  State  or  Municipal 
statutory  Jurisdiction,  as  do  open  meet¬ 
ing  proceedings  involving  sunshine  laws 
and  regulations. 

The  policy  also  provides  no  indemnity 
for  suits  brought  by  a  publisher  involving 
the  seeking  of  information  under  free¬ 
dom  on  information  statutes. 

The  insurance  will  not  be  available 
anywhere  except  in  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  for,  by  definition,  the 
First  Amendment  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  area  where  the  ANPA's  group  libel 
policy  no.  31  is  available.  This  means 
that  ANPA  members  in  Canada,  the 
Caribbean,  the  Dutch  Antilles,  and  the 
like,  will  not  be  able  to  buy  coverage. 

Neuharth  said  other  noteworthy  ac¬ 
tivities  that  took  shape  in  his  last  year  as 
head  of  ANPA  was  the  introduction  of 
presstime,  which  he  said  “pulls  together 


By  I.  William  Hill 

The  Supreme  Court  this  week  (April 
21)  agreed  to  decide  whether  camera 
coverage  of  courtroom  proceedings, 
whether  by  the  still-cameras  of  newspa¬ 
permen  or  the  cameras  of  television,  is 
constitutional. 

The  last  time  the  justices  gave  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  in  1965  after  the 
widely-covered  trial  of  Billy  Sol  Estes, 
the  court  held  that  “at  this  time  these 
safeguards  for  a  fair  trial  do  not  permit 
the  televising  and  photographing  of  a 
criminal  trial.” 

This  time  the  court  will  review  rulings 
by  Florida  courts  that  such  news  cover¬ 
age  did  not  automatically  ruin  a  fair  trial 
for  two  policemen  convicted  of  robbing 
a  Miami  Beach  restaurant  in  May  of 
1977. 

At  present,  23  states  allow  television 
and  still-camera  coverage  in  courtrooms 
despite  the  ban  imposed  by  the  ethical 


in  interesting  and  readable  fashion  the 
most  pertinent  information  in  our  busi¬ 
ness;”  the  consolidation  of  all  ANPA  ac¬ 
tivities  under  one  roof  at  the  Newspaper 
Center  in  Reston;  improved  and  more 
demographically  balanced  ANPA  staff; 
and  attainment  of  a  record  membership. 

Neuharth  said  that  during  the  two 
years  as  chairman  and  president  of 
ANPA,  he  had  made  over  200  speaking 
appearances  in  44  states  and  several 
cities  in  Canada.  He  said  he  was  booked 
in  the  remaining  six  states  before  year’s 
end. 

The  job,  he  said,  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  and  re-read  hundreds  of 
newspapers.  “The  headline  on  those 
readings  is  very  clear — the  diversity  of 
news  and  views  in  American  newspapers 
has  never  been  greater.  Today’s  news¬ 
papers  are  more  complete,  more 
custom-tailored  for  their  particular  audi¬ 
ences  and  more  competitive  with  each 
other  and  other  media  than  ever  in  our 
history,”  he  declared. 

“Critics  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,”  Neuharth  said,  “America  is  indeed 
living  in  an  age  of  miraculous  mass 
communications,  and  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  the  leadership  and  set 
the  highest  standards  for  all  media.” 

In  closing,  Neuharth  said  publishers 
must  ask  themselves;  “Can  we  in  the 
free  press  provide  the  leadership  that  will 
result  in  liberty  and  justice  for  all  in  the 
one  world,  the  only  world  in  which  we  all 


standards  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion.  Of  the  23,  only  Florida  and  New 
Hampshire  have  adopted  permanent 
policies  that  do  not  require  consent  from 
persons  directly  involved.  These  two 
states  leave  the  decision  on  the  matter  to 
the  presiding  judge. 

It  was  in  April  of  last  year  that  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  held  that 
cameras  in  court  are  not  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Experiments  in  their  use  had 
begun  in  Florida  in  July,  1977.  Then,  in 
September,  1979,  the  Florida  high  court 
reftised  to  review  the  appeals  of  the  two 
Miami  Beach  policemen  on  grounds  its 
April  ruling  rendered  the  dispute  no 
longer  a  live  legal  controversy. 

The  case  the  Supreme  Court  will  re¬ 
view  began  when  Noel  Chandler  and 
Robert  Granger  were  convicted  of  rob¬ 
bing  Piccilo’s  Restaurant  in  Miami  Beach 
on  May  23,  1977.  Since  they  were  police 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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live? 

Courtroom  camera  issue  goes  to  Supreme  Court 


AP  progressing 
on  satellite  network 


With  16  satellite  signal  receiving  earth 
dishes  already  in  place,  the  Associated 
Press  is  moving  rapidly  toward  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  400  receivers  before  the  end 
of  1980  and  900  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Speaking  at  the  AP  annual  meeting 
during  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  convention  in  Hon¬ 
olulu  last  week,  David  Bowen,  AP  vice- 
president  for  communications,  said  the 
switchover  from  AT&T  land  lines  to 
satellite  transmission  facilities  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  save  AP  upwards  of  $2  million 
annually  once  the  system  is  in  full-scale 
operation. 

As  a  result  of  the  savings,  AP  is  donat¬ 
ing  both  the  use  of  the  earth  dishes 
(SATS)  and  their  assembly  to  selected 
member  newspapers  in  certain  regions. 

The  member  newspapers  would  be  li¬ 
able  only  for  the  cost  of  installation, 
which  is  estimated  at  between  $3,400  for 
ground  installations  to  $8,400  for  rooftop 
installations. 

Besides  delivering  AP  news  dispatches 
with  lightning  speed,  the  satellite  system, 
eventually,  could  be  equipped  with  fairly 
simple  modular  devices  to  handle  satel¬ 
lite  transmission  of  advertising  mechani¬ 
cals.  Some  ANPA  members  expressed 
nothing  less  than  unbridled  optimism 
that  the  satellite  transmission  of  ads, 
coupled  with  Newsplan  discounts  and 
the  proposed  ANPA/INAE/AAAA  fixed 
size  ad  system,  could  create  a  national 
advertising  boom  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry — especially  for  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  in  smaller  markets. 

The  AP  expects  to  have  the  satellite 
news  system  in  operation  sometime  this 
summer.  The  satellite  transponder. 
Western  Union’s  Westar  HI,  will  be 
shared  with  several  other  organizations, 
including  the  RKO  stereo  radio  network, 
the  Alternative  Radio  Network,  Dow 
Jones,  Reuters  and  possibly  United 
Press  International. 

The  inclusion  of  both  AP  and  UPI  on 
the  same  transponder  will  allow  newspa¬ 
pers  to  receive  both  wire  services  on  the 
same  receiver.  AP  has  reserved  12  chan¬ 
nels  on  the  satellite,  but  only  plans  to  use 
2  for  its  news  transmissions. 

As  backup  systems,  AP  plans  to  main¬ 
tain  certain  AT&T  ground  lines  and  back¬ 
up  capabilities  on  Western  Union’s 
'Westar  II.  Bowen  noted  that  twice  each 
year,  sometime  in  spring  and  fall,  when 
the  sun  lines  up  directly  behind  the  satel¬ 
lite,  transmissions  will  be  interrupted  for 
“a  few  minutes.” 

The  AP  is  aiming  for  a  50  city  satellite 
network  by  May  15.  Thereafter,  AP 
wants  to  complete  50  new  installations 
per  month,  starting  July  1.  However, 
Bowen  said  the  AP  cannot  promise  indi¬ 


vidual  publishers  when  they  will  be  able 
to  obtain  a  dish. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  earth  dish,  pub¬ 
lishers  must  first  sign  a  letter  signifying 
their  intentions  to  sign  a  formal  lease  of 
space  agreement  for  a  satellite  earth  sta¬ 
tion  on  their  premises.  The  lease  agree¬ 
ment  will  identify  publishers  as  landlords 
and  AP  as  a  tenant.  The  agreement  will 
allow  AP  to  erect,  operate,  maintain  and 
repair  the  installation  during  the  term  of 
the  four-year  lease  for  a  rental  fee  of  $1 
per  year.  AP  will  assume  liability  for  any 
damages  caused  during  the  installation  or 
removal  of  the  dish. 

At  present,  AP  plans  to  locate  dishes 
strategically  in  specially  designated  re¬ 
gions.  A  single  dish  would  serve  a  re¬ 
gion,  and  other  members  in  that  region 
would  be  served  by  land  lines  connected 
to  the  dish.  AP  will  need  access  to  the 
dishes  24  hours  a  day  for  maintenance 
and  repair. 

The  next  step,  after  the  agreement  is 
signed,  would  be  for  the  individual  pub¬ 
lisher  to  conduct  an  on  site  frequency 
analysis.  The  dishes  must  be  located 
away  from  or  shielded  from  other  mi¬ 
crowave  transmissions.  The  AP  recom¬ 
mends  ground  installation  for  just  that 
reason,  since  microwave  transmissions 
are  usually  routed  high  above  ground.  In 
a  case  where  microwave  transmissions 
proliferate  an  area,  positioning  the  earth 
dish  between  two  buildings  or  solid  ob¬ 
jects  usually  shields  the  dish  from  other 
signals.  The  AP,  after  studying  existing 
installations,  has  found  it  less  costly  and 
easier  to  install  the  dishes  on  the  ground. 

*  *  * 

In  opening  the  AP  annual  meeting. 
Chairman  Jack  Tarver  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution  announced  that 
the  wire  service  had  received  47  applica¬ 
tions  for  new  membership.  The  appli¬ 
cants,  ranging  in  size  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  to  rural  dailies,  were  inducted 
by  a  unanimous  voice  vote.  Tarver  said 
the  AP  now  has  the  largest  membership 
in  its  history  with  1,376  members. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  AP  membership  elected  four  in¬ 
cumbents  and  three  first-timers  to  the  AP 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  incumbents  elected  to  new  3-year 
terms  are  Katharine  Graham,  the  newly 
installed  ANPA  president  and  board 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Washington  Post  Company,  who 
polled  12,572  votes;  Harold  W.  Ander¬ 
son  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald, 
who  received  12,240  votes;  William 
Cowles  HI  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Daily  Chronicle, 
who  got  1 1 ,392  votes;  and  William  Keat¬ 
ing  of  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer,  9,662. 


Howard  “Tim”  Hays  of  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Enterprise  and  Press  won  the 
fifth  vacant  seat  in  the  cities  with  over 
50,000  population  category  with  7,229 
votes. 

Due  to  the  resignation  of  William 
Taylor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  after 
serving  one  year  of  a  three-year  term,  the 
AP  membership  voted  to  give  the  post  to 
the  person  who  polled  the  sixth-largest 
number  of  votes  in  the  election.  Robert 
Achom  of  the  Wooster  (Mass.)  Telegram 
&  Gazette,  with  6,1 12  votes,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  remaining  two  years  of  Taylor’s 
term. 

In  the  cities  with  under  50,000  popula¬ 
tion  category,  John  M.  Jones  Sr.  of  the 
Greenville  (Tenn.)  Sun  won  a  post  on  the 
AP  board  with  10,198  votes. 

Among  the  other  candidates  for  the 
five  full  and  one  unexpired  term  on  the 
board  were  John  “Reg”  Murphy  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  with  4,250 
votes;  Edward  Miller  of  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call  and  Chronicle  with  3,428 
votes;  Malcolm  A.  “Mac”  Borg  of  The 
Record,  Bergen  County,  N.J.  with  3,425 
votes;  and  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  with  2,597  votes. 

John  Emmerich  of  the  Greenwood 
(Miss.)  Commonwealth  polled  4,026 
votes  in  his  bid  for  the  AP  board  seat  for 
the  under  50,000  category. 

CIA  charter  faces 
Senate  revision 

The  varied  assaults  on  the  Huddleston 
bill  to  provide  a  charter  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  have  convinced  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  it  has 
taken  a  new  tack. 

Negotiations  between  Capitol  Hill  and 
the  White  House  were  under  way  this 
week  to  frame  new  and  abbreviated  legis¬ 
lation  quickly,  with  congressional  over¬ 
sight  of  intelligence  activities  the  main 
sticking  point. 

Committee  sources  indicated  that,  if 
agreement  is  reached,  the  new  legislation 
will  be  taken  to  the  Senate  floor  without 
hearings,  this  being  the  only  likely  way 
to  enact  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  original  172-page  proposal,  intro¬ 
duced  early  in  February  by  Senator  Wal¬ 
ter  D.  Huddleston  (D-Ky.)  after  several 
years  of  controversy  with  the  White 
House,  was  assailed  from  all  sides. 

For  instance,  Jerry  W.  Friedheim, 
general  manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  wrote  to 
Chairman  Birch  Bayh  protesting  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill  granting  the  CIA  broad 
exemptions  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  and  another  provision  estab¬ 
lishing  punishments  for  disclosing  names 
of  agents  either  intentionally  or  through 
negligence. 

“The  FOl  act  exemption  is  of  particq- 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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UPl  offers  earth  dish 
rebates  to  publishers 


United  Press  International  will  en¬ 
courage  its  subscribers  to  purchase  their 
own  earth  stations  and  will  provide  in¬ 
centives  or  rebates  in  the  form  of  weekly 
reductions  in  their  subscription  rate  for¬ 
mulas. 

UPl  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  Rod  Beaton  said  the  rate  of  rebate 
would  be  $1,200  per  year  and  cash  flow 
studies  indicate  a  pay  back  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  about  .*>  years. 

Beaton  said  the  basic  earth  station  and 
its  installation  will  represent  an  indi¬ 
vidual  investment  of  about  $6..‘i00.  plus 
whatever  site  preparation  is  required. 

Beaton  said  there  are  two  conditions 
to  the  rebate  program. 

“The  incentive  plan  is  at  our  option 
since  there  obviously  would  be  no  need 
for  two  earth  stations  across  the  street 
from  each  other."  Beaton  said.  “The 
cost  of  a  local  AT  &  T  loop,  in  that  case 
is  only  about  $27  per  month." 

Secondly.  Beaton  said.  “UPl  must 
have  full  access  to  the  station  so  it  may 
fulfill  its  sharing  obligations  and  extend 
or  ‘loop’  services  out  of  it  to  other  sub¬ 
scribers — providing  it  in  no  way  impacts 
your  reception  or  use  of  the  station. 

“There  will  be  no  risk  or  responsibility 
on  your  part."  he  told  subscribers,  “for 
the  continuity  of  those  extended  services 
and  UPl  will  support  a  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  effort  on  your  behalf  in  refin¬ 
ing  satellite  delivery,  just  as  we  have 
been  doing  for  several  years  now." 

Beaton's  announcement  was  the  first 
time  UPl's  satellite  policy  has  been  pub¬ 
licly  stated. 

"There  has  been  an  awful  lot  of  mis¬ 
leading  information  and  promotion  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject,  and  1  am  not  exclud¬ 
ing  the  probability  that  some  of  it  may 
have  originated  from  UPl."  Beaton  said. 

“However.  1  do  want  to  stress  that 
UPl  technical  people  have  been  pioneers 
in  exploring  and  determining  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  satellite  delivery.”  he  said.  “No 
one  knows  more  about  the  potentials  of 
this  new  technology,  or  believes  in  it 
more  than  we  do. 

“We  have  participated  fully  with  the 
ANPA  Joint  Satellite  Task  Force  in  help¬ 
ing  to  establish  the  principles  for  a  com¬ 
patible  system — with  shared  dishes  to 
avoid  the  need  for  a  second  earth  station 
on  anyone's  premises — and  the  ability  to 
extend  services  from  each  station  so  as 
to  minimize  costs  to  those  who  do  not 
require  receive  stations,  or  where  it 
would  be  economics  waste  and  foolish¬ 
ness  to  have  more  than  one  within  the 
same  pricing  zone."  Beaton  continued. 

“In  short,  we  firmly  believe  in  the 
shared  use  of  earth  stations  and  our 
board  has  formally  approved  of  the 


ANPA  task  force  recommendations — 
with  one  reservation. 

“We  felt  that  the  question  of  a  joint 
venture  or  third  party  management  or 
arbitration  should  be  left  open  for  future 
consideration.  It  seems  logical  that  the 
strong  voice  of  ANPA  might  be  needed 
again  as  refinements  occur  such  as  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  advertising  delivery 
capability. 

“If  there  has  been  a  hesitancy  on 
UPl's  part,  it  has  been  centered  on  the 
control  or  ownership  of  the  stations — 
and  how  to  proceed  in  financing  this 
massive  change — from  terrestrial  to 
space  delivery  in  your  best  interests," 
Beaton  said. 

“In  our  view,  the  optimal  system  is  a 
network  of  3700  ‘shared’  earth  stations 
scattered  about  the  United  States.” 

“Why  so  many?  Because  you 


Leonard  Janofsky.  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  said  the 
press  and  the  ABA  should  “work  to¬ 
gether  to  promote  protective  legislation 
for  the  press." 

Janofsky.  in  an  address  at  the  ANPA 
convention,  said  despite  personal  friend¬ 
ships  between  journalists  and  lawyers, 
“tension  between  our  profession  and 
your  profession  has  been  intensified  in 
the  past  few  years."  He  added,  however, 
that  such  tention  is  not  necessarily  bad. 
“Our  conflicts.”  he  said,  “can  some¬ 
times  be  in  the  public  interest." 

Citing  the  controversial  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Herbert  v.  Lando 
case.  Janofsky  said,  “the  bench  and  the 
bar  do  have  an  obligation  to  the  press  to 
prevent  harassment  by  Herbert  v. 
Lando-type  discovery  in  groundless 
cases."  He  said  the  ABA  is  presently 
seeking  to  develop  means  of  curbing 
abuses  in  the  civil  discovery  process. 

On  the  Gannett  v.  DePasquale  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Janofsky 
said.  “1  do  not  view  it  as  granting  a  gen¬ 
eral  license  to  the  judiciary  to  close  trials 
or  pre-trial  proceedings  to  the  public  or 
the  press.  A  defendant  in  a  criminal  trial 
has  an  interest  in  the  trial  being  held  in 
the  public  to  avoid  a  star  chamber  pro¬ 
ceeding.  But  no  party  to  any  trial  has 
anything  like  a  parallel  interest  in  closing 
the  process  to  the  public  and  the  press." 

Janofsky  added.  “Unless  actions  of 
the  court  and  bar  are  open  to  public  scru¬ 
tiny  there  is  no  effective  means  to  ensure 
competence  and  integrity  of  the  judicial 
system  and  the  bar." 

He  called  the  Herbert  v.  Lando  case 


minimize  costly  land  line  extensions 
from  one  AT&T  pricing  zone  into 
another  and  thus  you  maximize  the  sav¬ 
ings  that  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  all 
in  future  years. 

“The  purchase  price  for  a  3700  station 
system  is  $.30  million  dollars.  At  that 
number,  or  even  half  that  number,  you 
would  be  imposing  an  extraordinary  cap¬ 
ital  requirement  on  your  news  services. 

“Regardless  of  what  you  may  hear 
elsewhere  or  read  elsewhere,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  ‘free  ride’.  In  one  form  or 
another,  whatever  system  we  end  up 
with,  it  will  be  paid  for  by  the  industry,” 
Beaton  declared. 

“It’s  our  view  that  the  common  parts 
of  the  earth  station  should  be  under  the 
control  of  and  owned  by  the  user  of  the 
services,  just  as  your  own  computers, 
printing  presses  and  radio  transmitters. 
The  unique  parts — the  demodulators  or 
gear  required  to  actually  receive  UPL 
AP  or  someone  else’s  services,  should  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  that  agency. 
For  UPl,  this  is  an  investment  of  about 
$3  million." 


an  “unavoidable  conflict  between  the 
press,  the  bench  and  the  bar.” 

“The  press."  he  said,  “requires  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  if  it  is  to  perform  its 
function.  The  courts  and  the  bar  have  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  individual’s 
right  to  a  fair  trial  untainted  by  prejudice. 
But  the  duty  of  the  bench  and  bar  must 
be  performed  in  a  fashion  which  does  not 
hide  incompetence  or  lack  of  integrity. 
Hence,  means  short  of  closing  judicial 
proceedings  to  the  press  and  public  must 
be  sought  wherever  possible." 

Janofsky  said  the  ABA  has  recognized 
that  need  by  adopting  Section  8-3.2  of 
the  Standards  Relating  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Criminal  Justice.  This  section, 
he  said,  “sets  forth  two  requirements, 
both  of  which  must  be  present  before  a 
pre-trial  proceeding  or  trial  is  closed  to 
the  press  and  public. 

“First."  he  said,  “there  must  be  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  fair  trial  un¬ 
less  the  proceedings  are  closed.  Even 
then  proceedings  must  remain  open  if 
there  is  available  a  process  which  will 
nevertheless  achieve  a  fair  trial." 

It  will  be  a  rare  case,  he  said,  that  in 
fact  presents  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  fair  trial  from  open  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  will  be  a  much  rarer  case  still,  he 
said,  where  there  is  not  a  less  intnisive 
alternative  than  closing  the  process  to 
public  scrutiny. 

The  committee  report,  recommending 
the  adoption  of  Section  8-3.2.  suggests  as 
possible  alternatives:  continuance  of  the 
trial,  change  of  venue,  additional 
peremptory  challenges,  sequestration  of 
(Continued  on  pofte  30} 
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Marcos  says  no  reporters 
now  jailed  in  Philippines 


Philippine  President  Ferdinand  Mar¬ 
cos  denied  this  week  at  the  Associated 
Press  annual  luncheon  that  newspaper 
reporters  and  publishers  are  currently 
jailed  in  his  country. 

Responding  to  a  question  by  George 
Beebe  of  the  Miami  Herald  (who  is  also 
executive  director  of  the  World  Press 
Freedom  Committee,)  Marcos  said, 
“Fm  not  aware  of  any  legitimate  news¬ 
paperman  who  is  in  jail." 

Marcos  added,  “We  have  asked  some 
newspapermen  what  dealings  they  have 
with  the  rebels,  but  we  never  sent  them 
to  jail.  This  information  is  false.” 

Marcos  also  denied  that  he  seeks  to 
gain  editorial  control  over  newspaper 
correspondents’  stories  being  sent  out  of 
the  Philippines. 

“We  don’t  want  to  control  your  re¬ 
ports,”  Marcos  said.  “We  do  want  to 
talk  about  how  you  can  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  from  all  sides.  So  you  can  make  the 
reporting  balanced.” 

What  he  termed  a  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  by  the  U.S.  press  over  the  way  his 
government  operates  was  the  main 
theme  of  his  speech,  which  lasted  more 
than  an  hour. 

Marcos  discarded  his  28-page  pre¬ 
pared  text  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
defending  his  1972  decision  to  proclaim 
martial  law  in  the  Philippines. 

He  said  martial  law  was  instituted  to 
“re-establish  civil  order  during  a  period 
of  anarchy.”  He  added  that  while  he  was 
planning  to  lift  the  martial  law  policy  “as 
soon  as  possible,”  the  timing  has  to  be 
right  or  else  the  country  will  succumb  to 
communism. 

Marcos  said  since  martial  law  was  in¬ 
stituted,  there  have  been  “only”  101 
cases  of  torture  brought  to  light  and 
“only  a  few”  have  been  proven.  Those 
guilty  of  committing  the  torture,  he  said, 
were  punished  and  are  in  jail. 

Marcos  said  before  the  American 
press  criticizes  the  action  of  his  military 
force,  it  should  recall  U.S.  atrocities  to 
civilians  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

Marcos  criticized  press  accounts  of 
the  situation  in  his  country  and  asked 
U.S.  publishers  for  “just,  objective, 
compassionate  and  scholarly  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  about  the  Philippines.” 

Many  publishers  left  before  he  was 
finished  speaking  and  he  was  given  only 
polite  applause  at  the  end  of  the  speech. 

The  speech  lasted  so  long  that  it  elimi¬ 
nated  the  time  that  had  been  set  aside  for 
serious  questioning  to  determine  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  charges  made  by  several 
anti-Marcos  groups  that  the  President 
has  abused  and  suppressed  the  press  in 
his  country. 


Written  qii  ‘stions  were  submitted  by 
AP  member  publishers  before  the  lunch¬ 
eon  began  and  only  three  were  picked  by 
Jack  Tarver,  AP  chairman. 

Outside  the  hotel,  about  100  anti- 
Marcos  demonstrators  picketed  with 
signs  that  read,  “No  free  speech  under 
martial  law”  and  “Restore  free  press  in 
the  Philippines.” 

A  “counter-forum,”  sponsored  by 
Movement  for  a  Free  Philippines,  a 
Washington,  D.C.  based  group,  was 
conducted  in  the  hotel. 

Both  Marcos  and  his  opponents  at¬ 
tempted  to  win  the  publishers’  support 
during  the  morning  hours  prior  to  the 
luncheon. 

The  anti-Marcos  groups,  which  also 
included  the  “Committee  to  Protest 
Marcos’  Visit,”  “Anti-Martial  Law  Co¬ 
alition,”  Friends  of  the  Filipino  People,” 
and  the  “Union  of  Democratic 
Filipinos,”  distributed  literature  detail¬ 
ing  Marcos’  “record  of  anti-press  con¬ 
duct.” 

The  literature  cited  the  “once  presti¬ 
gious  and  independent  Manila  Times"  as 
being  one  of  Marcos’  “more  prominent 
victims.”  The  literature  said  the  facilities 
at  the  paper  are  now  owned  by  Marcos’ 
brother-in-law. 

Other  “prominent  victims”  cited  by 
the  anti  Marcos  groups  are:  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Free  Press  and  publisher  Teodoro 
Locsin;  the  Manila  Chronicle  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Eugenio  Lopez,  Jr.;  and  reporters 
Rosalinda  Galang;  Napoleon  Rama;  Luis 


Mauricio;  Roberto  Ordonez;  Rolando 
Fadul;  Mila  Astorga-Garcia;  Jose 
Lacaba;  Dolores  Feria;  and  Ninotchka 
Rosea. 

Feria,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press,  the  Anti  Martial  Law  Coalition 
said,  was  arrested  in  October  of  1979  on 
“suspicion  of  subversion.” 

Henry  Romero,  a  correspondent  for 
Bulletin  Today,  the  AMLC  said,  “was 
last  seen  in  February  1976  and  has  since 
been  listed  as  missing.”  The  AMLC  also 
pointed  to  the  death  of  Abraham  Sar- 
mento,  editor  of  the  Philippine  Collegian. 
Sarmento,  the  AMLC  contends,  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  detained  for  6  months  in  1976 
and  later  died  at  the  age  of  26  due  to  poor 
treatment  while  in  prison. 

During  the  brief  questioning  period, 
Marcos  denied  that  he  had  ever  “elimi¬ 
nated  (news)  correspondents  from  our 
country.” 

The  Anti  Martial  Law  Coalition 
pointed  out  that  Arnold  Zeitlin,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  chief,  was  denied 
reentry  in  1976  and  UPFs  Ray  Palarca 
was  arrested  in  1977  while  covering  an 
anti  martial  law  demonstration. 

“The  record  of  Ferdinand  Marcos  in 
dealing  with  press  freedom  is  replete 
with  violations  and  could  surpass  those 
of  other  repressive  regimes  in  the 
world,’’  a  statement  by  the  AMLC 
stated.  “The  obsequious  l^havior  of  the 
present  Philippine  media  during  this 
Marcos  visit  to  Hawaii  proves  the  com¬ 
plete  degeneration  of  this  important  in¬ 
stitution  into  a  mere  component  of  Mar¬ 
cos’  dictatorial  machinery.” 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Quintin 
Yuyitung,  publisher  of  the  China  Com¬ 
mercial  News,  said;  “Mr.  Marcos,  for 
his  own  political  expediency,  without 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


PROTEST  MARCOS  SPEECH — About  200  martial  law  opponents  demon¬ 
strated  outside  the  Sheraton  Waikiki  where  Philippines  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  spoke  for  the  Associated  Press  luncheon  during  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  convention  in  Hawaii.  Nearby  were  about 
1,000  pro-Marcos  demonstrators.  (AP  Laserphoto) 
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Soviet  diplomat 
assails  Carter’s 
Olympic  policy 

Valentin  Kamenev,  a  press  counselor 
in  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington, 
called  President  Carter’s  Olympic  policy 
“political  blackmail”  during  a  session 
concerning  Olympics  and  Politics  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  convention  in  Hawaii  last 
week. 

“The  Soviet  Union  prides  itself  on  the 
fact  that  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  decided  in  1972  to  hold  the 
1980  summer  Olympics  in  Moscow,”  re¬ 
ported  Kamenev.  “The  Soviet  Union  is  a 
major  sports  superpower — and  the 
Soviet  people  feel  very  sorry  for  the 
American  sportsmen  who  were  force¬ 
fully  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  1980  summer  Olympics  by  the 
Carter  administration,”  he  asserted, 
claiming  that  the  U.S.  Olympians’  rights 
to  compete  in  the  1980  games  were  vio¬ 
lated  by  an  administration  which  has 
based  much  of  its  foreign  policy  on  the 
principle  of  human  rights. 

Kamenev  charged  both  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  American  press  with  waging 
a  “propagandists’  war”  against  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  actions  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  which,  adhering  to  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment’s  official  line,  he  claimed  was 
not  an  intervention,  but  a  response  for 
military  aid  from  that  nation’s  govern¬ 
ment. 

“This  policy  of  threats  and  blackmail 
is  doomed  to  failure,”  said  Kamenev. 

Kemenev  also  asserted  that  the  Carter 
administration’s  handling  of  NBC’s 
planned  coverage  of  the  Moscow  games 
was  a  violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Kamenev  denied  reports  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  used  poison  gas  in  its 
military  actions  in  Afghanistan,  reiterat¬ 
ing  the  government  denial  that  any  such 
weapons  had  been  used. 

Kamenev  charged  the  American  press 
with  “closing  its  ears”  to  the  Soviet  de¬ 
nials,  pointing  out  that  not  even  U.S. 
authorities  have  been  able  to  confirm 
whether  or  not  any  such  weapons  had 
been  used. 

The  session,  which  also  featured  U.S. 
Olympic  silver  medalist  Linda  Fratianne; 
U.S.  pentathlon  record  holder  Jan  Fred¬ 
erick;  and  William  Dyess,  deputy  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  for  public  affairs  for  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  produced  a  con¬ 
sensus  among  the  Americans  that  al¬ 
though  they  may  not  agree  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  an  Olympic  boycott,  they  do  sup¬ 
port  the  administration’s  policy. 

The  session  was  moderated  by  Otis 
Chandler,  vicechairman  and  editor-in- 
chief  for  the  Times-Mirror  Company, 
who  was  a  shot  putter  who  would  have 
competed  in  the  1952  Olympics  if  he  had 
not  suffered  an  injury. 
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Gov.  says  publishers 
are  not  infallible 

Hawaii’s  Governor  George  Ariyoshi 
welcomed  the  newspaper  publishers,  and 
their  families  to  the  50th  state  by  remind¬ 
ing  them  that  “newspaper  people  are  not 
infallible.” 

Gov.  Ariyoshi  said  government  lead¬ 
ers  share  this  trait  with  publishers,  and 
he  urged  the  publishing  executives  to 
keep  this  in  mind  as  both  try  to  do  better 
in  their  “respective  endeavors.” 

A  smattering  of  applause  immediately 
followed  his  remark,  and  Allen  Neuharth 
commented  in  his  keynote  address  that 
the  Governor  should  be  congratulated 
for  his  “political  courage”  for  telling 
publishers,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
that  they  are  not  infallible. 

The  attendance  at  the  convention  to¬ 
talled  2061.  Philip  T.  Gialanella,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  and  pro¬ 
gram  chairman,  said  the  turnout  fell 
about  100  short  of  the  all-time  record  of 
2100  set  last  year  in  New  York. 


Carter  backs  Turner 
on  CIA  use  of 
reporters 

Use  of  reporters  as  operatives  over¬ 
seas  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
“under  extreme  circumstances  involving 
national  security”  has  the  endorsement 
of  President  Carter. 

Such  a  use  of  journalists  is  a  sensitive 
practice  so  far  as  the  media  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Editors  have  frequently  com¬ 
plained  that  the  practice  endangers  all 
correspondents  abroad  and  casts  suspi¬ 
cions  on  them. 

The  President’s  views  were  expressed 
after  CIA  Director  Stansfield  Turner  told 
the  convention  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  that,  in  the  past 
three  years,  the  CIA  has  approached 
three  American  correspondents,  all  of 
whom  agreed  to  cooperate.  The  recruit¬ 
ing  was  done  with  Turner’s  specific  ap¬ 
proval,  something  Turner  said  was  pre¬ 
requisite. 

Asked  about  this.  President  Carter 
said; 

“In  a  rapidly  changing  international 
situation  where,  on  occasion,  our  na¬ 
tion’s  own  security  or  existence  might  be 
threatened,  we  do  not  want  to  publicly 
foreclose  the  option  of  taking  certain  ac¬ 
tion  that  might  be  necessary.  I  think 
Admr.  Turner  expressed  the  policy  accu¬ 
rately.  We  are  not  now  using  any  news¬ 
people.  This  would  be  done  only  under 
extreme  circumstances  and  the  personal 
approval  of  either  Admr.  Turner  or  my¬ 
self  would  be  required.” 


AP  vicepresident 
elected;  will 
hold  new  post 

Claude  E.  Erbsen,  veteran  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  been  elected  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Associated  Press,  Keith  Ful¬ 
ler,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
news  cooperative  announced. 

Erbsen  also  was  named  director  of 
AP’s  News  and  Financial  Data  Retrieval 
Services,  a  new  position.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  administration,  market¬ 
ing  and  development  of  the  world-wide 
AP-Dow  Jones  News  Services  and  inter¬ 
national  data  retrieval. 

AP-Dow  Jones  News  Services  are  a 
joint  venture  of  the  AP  and  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  other  business  publications. 
AP-Dow  Jones  is  also  the  international 
marketing  agent  for  Telerate  Systems, 
Inc.,  a  real-time  computerized  financial 
information  network. 


Claude  E.  Erbsen 


Erbsen  has  been  deputy  director  of 
AP’s  World  Services  Division  since 
1975,  with  specific  responsibility  for  AP 
operations  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa.  From  1970  to  1975,  Erbsen 
was  based  in  London  as  business  man¬ 
ager  and  administrative  director  of 
AP-Dow  Jones. 

A  native  of  Italy  and  a  graduate  of 
Amherst  College,  Erbsen  joined  AP  in 
1960  after  spending  a  year  as  a  free-lance 
correspondent  in  Bogota,  Columbia, 
while  on  a  fellowship  from  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association.  During  that 
year,  he  also  worked  for  El  Tiempo  of 
Bogota,  Columbia’s  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Erbsen  was  first  assigned  to  AP’s  New 
York  bureau,  moved  to  Miami  and  Key 
West,  Fla.,  to  cover  the  1%1  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  and  its  aftermath,  later  transfer¬ 
ring  to  AP’s  Washington  bureau  to  cover 
Latin  American  affairs. 
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Publishers  want  Vance 
to  block  Third  World  moves 


A  team  of  newspaper  publishers  are 
planning  to  meet  with  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance  next  month  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  insure  strongest  possible  Ameri¬ 
can  representation  at  this  September’s 
United  Nations  Educational  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO)  meeting  in 
Belgrade. 

At  that  meeting.  Mustapha  Masmoudi 
of  Tunisia  is  expected  to  attempt  to  get 
UNESCO  approval  for  the  creation  of  an 
International  Institute  for  the  Study  & 
Planning  of  Information  and  Communi¬ 
cations. 

The  Institute  will  be  established  to 
train  journalists  of  developing  nations, 
according  to  Leonard  Marks,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  World  Press  Freedom 
Committee,  which  is  opposed  to  its  for¬ 
mulation. 

Speaking  before  a  World  Press  Free¬ 
dom  Committee  meeting  during  this 
week’s  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Convention  in  Honolulu, 
Marks  said  the  Institute  would  “deter¬ 
mine  what  code  of  ethics  should  be 
applied  for  journalists’’  and  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  determine  “what  is  news.’’ 

Marks  said  United  States  publishers 
and  the  WPFC  are  opposed  to  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  an  international  training  insti¬ 
tute  for  journalists  because  “we  believe 
in  diversity,  not  uniformity.  We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  should  be  one  way  to  instruct 
journalists  on  how  to  report.  Each 
country  has  its  own  concept  of  how  to 
report  the  news.  The  Soviets  have  one 
way.  The  U.S.  has  another.  Some  coun¬ 
tries  have  government  control  of  tv,  the 
U.S.  doesn’t.” 

Harold  Anderson,  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald ,  and 
chairman  of  the  WPFC,  said,  “its  one 
thing  for  governments  to  put  up  restric¬ 
tions  unilaterally,  but  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  to  give  its  approval  to  this  kind  of 
conduct — it  is  worth  vigorously  oppos¬ 
ing.” 

George  Beebe  of  the  Miami  Herald 
and  executive  director  of  the  WPFC, 
criticized  the  U.S.  State  Department  for 
not  doing  enough  to  support  the  fight 
against  such  proposals  that  would  result 
in  restrictions  on  the  press. 

“The  State  Department,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  has  been  in  a  state  of  flux.  It  has 
not  given  the  situation  the  attention  it 
should  and  unfortunately,  our  allies  have 
not  responded,”  Beebe  said. 

He  added  that  the  prime  objective  in 
the  next  five  months  will  be  to  “get  the 
whole  free  world  media  aroused”  in  an 
effort  to  block  the  creation  of  Mas- 
moudi’s  press  training  institute  at  the 
Belgrade  UNESCO  meeting. 

The  publishers  will  meet  with  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  State,  he  said,  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  strongest  possible  delegation  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Belgrade  meeting. 

“Our  problem  has  been  that  we  are 
always  playing  catch-up,”  Beebe  told 
WPFC  members.  “This  year  we  can’t 
afford  to.” 

Marks  said  as  of  April  1,  the  WPFC 
has  $283,000  cash  on  hand  and  another 
$37,500  in  pledges  (CBS — $20,000;_ 
Newhouse  Newspapers — $10,000; 
NBC — $1,500;  and  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers — $1,000). 

In  addition,  two  broadcasters  have 
donated  a  total  of  $25,000  to  the  WPFC 
and  the  checks  were  given  to  Beebe  at 
the  Honolulu  meeting.  Kenneth  Gid- 
dens,  WKRG-tv,  Mobile,  Alabama,  con¬ 
tributed  $20,000  and  William  Smullin  of 
Areata,  California  contributed  $5,000. 

Marks  described  the  WPFC,  which  is  a 
coordination  group  of  National  and  In¬ 
ternational  Media  Organizations,  as  a 
“modest  operation.” 

Beebe  listed  the  WPFC  goals  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year:  (1)  to  coordinate 
and  arouse  free  press  allies  to  work 
against  attempts  at  free  press  suppres¬ 
sion  at  the  Belgrade  UNESCO  meeting; 
(2)  to  give  “every  assistance  possible  to 
International  news  agencies  to  offset 
propaganda  campaigns  against  a  free 
press;  (3)  to  continue  to  issue  grants  and 
to  hold  seminars  for  journalists  in  de¬ 
veloping  nations;  (4)  to  monitor  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  international  conferences  such 
as  those  conducted  by  UNESCO;  and  (5) 
to  expand  the  WPFC  role  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  in  gathering  used  press  equip¬ 
ment  for  distribution  to  media  in  de¬ 
veloping  nations. 

A  special  survey  prepared  for  the 
WPFC  shows  that  the  International 
News  agencies  “are  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  covering  Third  World  news.”  The 
Asian  wire,  according  to  the  survey,  de¬ 
votes  about  V2  of  its  space  to  Third 
World  news  and  about  %  of  that  is  on 
Asia. 

A  problem  exists,  however,  in  that 
most  of  the  news  on  Third  World  nations 
goes  unused  by  newspapers  in  those 
countries.  According  to  the  study,  about 
85%  of  the  Third  World  news  going  out 
on  the  International  wires  is  going  un¬ 
used  by  Third  World  nation  newspapers. 

Results  of  the  complete  study  will  be 
released  in  a  book  in  September. 

Anderson  was  reelected  chairman  of 
the  WPFC  and  Beebe  will  continue  as 
executive  director.  Also  elected  were 
German  Ornes,  El  Carihe,  Dominican 
Republic,  vice  chairman;  Pedro  Crespo 
de  Lara,  Association  of  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  of  Spain,  vice  chairman;  and 


Arch  Madsen,  Bonneville  International, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  vice  chairman. 

Charles  Perlik,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  was  added  to  the  WPFC 
executive  committee.  On  Perlik,  Beebe 
said,  “Some  may  question  the  addition 
.  .  .  it  is  challengeable.  1  felt  that  we 
needed  at  least  one  committeeman  who 
represents  workers.  He  also  is  very 
cooperative  in  our  free  press  efforts.” 

Selected  as  directors  of  the  WPFC 
were: 

Curtis  Beckmann,  Radio  Television 
news  Directors  Association,  Min¬ 
neapolis 

Theo  Bogaerts,  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Journalists,  Brussels 
Edward  R.  Cony,  AP  Managing 
Editors  Association,  WSJ  New  York 
Guido  Fernancez,  La  Nacion,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica 

Henry  Gellermann,  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America,  New  York 
Lateef  K.  Jakande,  Nigerian  Tribune, 
Lagos,  Nigeria 

Alma  Kadragic,  Women  in  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc. — ABC  News,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Gommert  A.  De  Kok,  Netherlands 
Associaton  of  Editors,  The  Hague 
Daniel  W.  Kops,  Kops-Monahan 
Communications,  Inc.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Pedro  Crespo  De  Lara,  Asociacion  de 
Editors  de  Diarios  Espanoles,  Madrid 
Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr.,  The  Newspaper 
Guild,  Washington,  DC 
Timatha  S.  Pierce,  American  Women 
in  Radio  and  Television,  NBC,  New 
York 

Ralph  Renick,  AP  Broadcasters, 
WTVJ  Television,  Miami 
John  T.  Schofield,  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 

Hazel  Brannon  Smith,  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Press  Women,  Lexington, 
Miss. 

Leonard  Sussman,  Freedom  House, 
New  York 

Vincent  T.  Wasilewski,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  Washington, 
DC 

Hector  L.  Wynter,  Caribbean  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Broadcasters  Association, 
Kingston 

Toshie  Yamada,  Japan  Publishers  and 
Editors  Association,  Tokyo 
Douglas  Cater,  London  Observer, 
London,  England 

R.  Balakrishnan,  Asia-Pacific  Institute 
for  Broadcasting  Development,  Kuala 
Lumpur. 

Guild  gets  big  pay 
hike  at  Mich,  weekly 

A  three-year  agreement  between  the 
Detroit  unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  and 
the  weekly  Wayne  (Mich.)  Eagle  will 
increase  top  minimum  salaries  for  re¬ 
porters,  photographers,  press  operators, 
ad  sales  people  and  circulation  advisors 
by  $79.94  to  $409.68  a  week. 
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$23  million  press  order 


placed  by  NJ 

Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho  Ltd.  (TKS) 
will  custom-build  two  high-speed, 
double-width  offset  presses  for  The  Rec¬ 
ord,  New  Jersey's  largest  evening  news¬ 
paper,  at  a  cost  of  $23  million. 

Chairman  of  the  board  Malcolm  A. 
Borg  announced  that  contracts  were 
signed  March  27  with  Taft  Equipment 
Sales  Co.,  Inc.  (TESCO),  exclusive 
United  States  distributor  of  TKS  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Record’s  TKS  package  will  in¬ 
crease  color  capability  and  improve  re¬ 
production. 

Each  press  will  consist  of  seven  black 
units,  four  color  decks,  two  4-color  satel¬ 
lite  units,  and  a  double  folder  with  bal¬ 
loon  formers,  giving  The  Record  versatil¬ 
ity  in  the  number  of  sections  per  press 
run  and  increasing  color  capacity  to  32 
pages  of  spot  color  and  up  to  16  pages  of 
process  color.  One  of  the  satellite  color 
units  will  be  positioned  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  rear  of  each  press,  and  the  other  in 
page  one  position.  This  enables  place¬ 
ment  of  editorial  color  on  all  fronts  and 
advertising  process  color  on  all  backs. 

Press  room  operations  will  have  both 
presses  completely  computer-controlled 
from  a  “quiet  room"  above  the  press 
line.  Individual-page  inking  will  be  set 
and  adjusted  by  an  automatic  page  scan¬ 
ner. 

The  TKS  design  also  features  a  totally 


dally 

automatic  reel  loading  and  web-loading 
system.  The  seven  reel  stands  for  each 
press  will  accommodate  50-inch  diame¬ 
ter  rolls. 

Parts  manufacturing  will  begin  im¬ 
mediately  at  the  TKS  plant.  Both  presses 
will  be  assembled  and  test  run  prior  to 
shipment  to  the  paper,  which  must  en¬ 
large  its  press  room  to  house  the  new 
equipment.  Target  date  for  both  presses 
to  be  running  on  edition  is  September 
1982. 

The  Record  is  currently  involved  in  an 
extensive  modernization  and  renovation 
program  estimated  at  another  $30  mil¬ 
lion.  Construction  of  a  new  computer 
center  and  a  first-floor  addition  to  the 
four-story  plant  has  already  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  newsroom  has  been  reno¬ 
vated  to  accommodate  1 10  Atex  terminal. 
Another  52  terminals  from  Composition 
Systems  Inc.  (CSI)  will  provide  direct 
classified  advertising  input  by  late  sum¬ 
mer. 

In  The  Record’s  mail  room,  a  heavy- 
duty  inserting  drum  from  the  Swiss  firm 
of  Ferag  is  the  first  arrival  in  another 
high-technology  package.  Rotary  pal- 
letizers  and  depalletizers  will  complete  a 
sophisticated  conveyor  system  permit¬ 
ting  both  on-  and  off-line  inserting,  han¬ 
dling  a  product  of  up  to  250  broadsheet 
pages  at  a  speed  of  40,000  papers  per 
hour. 


UPl  forms  Latin  American  advisory  board 


Formation  of  a  UPl  Latin  American 
Advisory  Board  composed  of  Western 
Hemisphere  editors  and  publishers  from 
outside  the  United  States  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press  International. 

The  board  will  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  with  executives  of  UPl  to  recom¬ 
mend  ways  to  improve  its  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  report,  technology,  and  other  areas 
of  management  concern,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  subscribers. 

Patterned  after  the  UPl  Newspaper 
Advisory  Board  of  the  United  States,  the 
Latin  American  board  is  the  first  group 
of  its  kind  to  represent  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  abroad. 

The  board’s  nine  members  will  be  ro¬ 
tated  every  two  years,  giving  a  large 
number  of  UPI’s  newspaper  subscribers 
a  chance  to  serve.  Members  will  be  cho¬ 
sen  to  represent  a  cross  section  of  Latin 
America,  South  America,  The  Carib¬ 
bean,  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

A  preparatory  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
July  29  in  Miami,  to  be  followed  by  a 
meeting  in  Mexico  City  in  the  second 
half  of  January  1981. 
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The  founding  members,  sitting  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  publications  rather 
than  as  individuals,  are  Juan  Francisco 
Ealy,  president,  El  Universal,  Mexico 
City;  Roberto  Marinho,  president,  O 
Gloho.  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Maximo  Gainza, 
director  La  Prenso,  Buenos  Aires;  Este¬ 
ban  Pineda,  president.  Panorama, 
Maracaibo,  Venezuela;  Carlos  Alberto 
Ricart,  president,  Listin  Diario,  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic;  Carlos 
Perez  Perasso,  director,  El  Universo, 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador;  Quido  Fernandez, 
executive  director.  La  Nacion,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica;  Enrique  Santos,  chief  editor, 
El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colombia;  Hector 
Olave  subdirector.  La  Tercera  de  la 
Hora,  Santiago,  Chile. 


Circulation  drive 

An  extensive  campaign  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  solicitation  will  be  launched  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  through  A.  Eicoff  & 
Company,  Chicago.  An  initial  test 
budget  has  been  set  up  for  exposure  of 
the  new  60  and  120  commercials  to 
begin  in  late  March. 


Examiner  captures 
Hearst  trophies 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  captured 
two  trophies  in  the  24th  annual  Hearst 
Newspapers  Writing  and  Photography 
Contests.  The  Examiner  has  won  “The 
Chief’  plaque  for  “Best  Written  Hearst 
Paper”  and  the  John  Randolph  Hearst 
Memorial  Trophy  for  photographic  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Six  Hearst  newspapers  won  Commun¬ 
ity  Service  Awards  for  “outstanding  ser¬ 
vice  and  accomplishment.” 

They  were: 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner — a 
plaque  and  cash  award  for  a  series  fol¬ 
lowing  the  needless  fatal  shooting  of  a 
woman  by  police. 

San  Francisco  Examiner — plaque  and 
cash  award  for  an  outstanding  series  on 
city  pension  abuse. 

Boston  Herald  American — a  plaque 
for  a  series  initiating  concern  about  the 
city’s  thousands  of  homeless  citizens. 

Baltimore  News  American — a  plaque 
for  an  expose  on  the  hushed-up  flouride 
spill  in  local  water  supply. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer — a  plaque 
for  a  series  on  the  misuse  and  misman¬ 
agement  of  state  funds. 

San  Antonio  Light — a  plaque  for  a 
special  report  on  the  police  department. 

A  numtxr  of  individual  prize  awards  in 
10  categories  were  made  to  writers  and 
photographers  at  Hearst  newspapers. 

Sunday  price  cut 
by  Toronto  Star 

Torstar  Corporation  has  taken  one 
backward  step  so  that  its  new  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Toronto  Star  can  go  for¬ 
ward.  It  has  cut  the  copy  price  from  300 
to  250. 

At  the  same  time  the  Sunday  Star  has 
dropped  the  slick-paper  City  magazine 
and  distributed  its  features  in  the  main 
body  of  the  paper. 

The  Sunday  Star,  started  in  1977,  has 
achieved  reader  acceptance  without  re¬ 
ducing  circulation  of  the  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Star,  the  Torstar  annual  report 
says.  In  1979,  the  latest  audited  figure  for 
the  Sunday  Star  was  314,105,  up  14  per¬ 
cent  from  the  previous  year.  After  price 
increases  the  weekday  papers  lost  less 
than  one  percent  of  circulation.  Saturday 
was  down  to  771,895  and  the  weekday 
Star  averaged  485,084. 

The  Saturday  Star  has  added  Today, 
which  is  a  completely  revised  supple¬ 
ment  that  replaces  CanadianIWeekend. 

Torstar’s  Metrospan  Community 
Newspapers  will  benefit  from  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  Goss  Metroliner  Press 
which  will  be  unique  in  North  America 
with  the  capability  of  32  pages  of  back- 
to-back  process  color.  The  $8  million 
production  equipment  will  enable  the 
company  to  provide  more  service. 
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NAB  to  assume  expanded 
role  in  newspaper  industry 


The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.  board  of  directors  approved  a  major 
“statement  of  purpose”  in  its  pre-Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
convention  session  April  20  which  leaves 
the  door  open  for  an  expanded  role  in 
advertising  standardization,  telecom¬ 
munications,  societal  tracking  and  mar¬ 
keting  data  services. 

The  NAB’s  traditional  function  is  to 
promote  newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium.  The  new  posture  outlined  in  the 
statement  could  eventually  make  the 
Bureau  into  a  full-service  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  association. 

The  statement,  which  was  released  to 
E&P  by  the  NAB’s  new  board  chairman, 
Edward  W.  Estlow,  president, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  reads: 

“The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  revenues  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  business.  The  Bureau’s  primary  job 
is  to  sell  and  promote  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  In  a  changing  marketing  and 
media  environment,  this  mission  may  re¬ 
quire  that  the  Bureau  take  on  other  re¬ 
lated  functions  that  serve  the  longer- 
range  interests  of  newspapers.  The 
Bureau  must  inevitably  dedicate  some  of 
its  resources  when  it  takes  on  such  as¬ 
signments  in  addition  to  its  regular  sales 
and  sales  promotion  activities. 

“The  board  will  periodically  consider 
specific  objectives  that  the  Bureau 
should  take  on  in  addition  to  its  basic 
advertising  sales  functions.  Currently 
these  may  include  any  or  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  “Develop  procedures  that  make  ad¬ 
vertising  easier  to  buy.  (e.g.  standard¬ 
ized  invoice  forms,  satellite  transmission 
of  ads,  one-bill  one-order  system.) 

•  “Develop  methods  of  generating 
new  revenue-producing  applications  of 
newspaper  advertising  through  home  or 
business  telecommunications  systems. 

•  “Study  and  report  on  changes  in  the 
competitive  media  environment. 

•  “Track  social,  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  changes  affecting  advertising  cus¬ 
tomers  and  readers. 

•  “Develop  and  operate  new  market¬ 
ing  data  services  (like  Nabscan)  whose 
origins  or  applications  relate  to  the  sale 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

•  “Carry  out  programs  to  build  news¬ 
paper  circulation  and  readership  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Bureau’s  current  as¬ 
signments  in  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Project:  reader  research,  promotion, 
training,  training  presentations  and  aids, 
subscriber  information  systems.” 

The  Bureau  stance  appears  to  be  an 
answer  to  major  advertising  agency 
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complaints  with  newspapers.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  coincides  with  ANPA’s 
efforts — in  conjunction  with  those  of  the 
INAE  and  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies — to  develop  a 
fixed  size  ad  system  under  which  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  could  place  a  multi-paper 
schedule  through  a  single  organization, 
in  a  standard  size  measured  and  billed  in 
square  inches,  and  invoiced  with  a  single 
bill. 

William  Cowles  III,  the  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  bureau  board,  appointed  a 
committee  one  year  ago  to  research  the 
future  of  newspaper  advertising  and  the 
ways  the  Bureau  must  change  to  meet 
the  new  responsibilities  connected  with 
the  industry’s  future.  The  committee  was 
headed  by  Robert  Marbut,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Harte  Hanks 
Communications  and  president  of  the 
SNPA. 

The  committee  produced  the  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  for  the  ad  bureau.  The 
bureau  board  adopted  the  statement  on 
Sunday,  April  20. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  for  the  NAB,  said 


the  statement  of  purpose  “formalizes  ac¬ 
tivities  which  we  had  been  doing  any¬ 
way.” 

The  bureau’s  annual  presentation  be¬ 
fore  the  ANPA  contained  no  mention  of 
the  statement  of  purpose  but  instead 
concentrated  on  the  impact  Newsplan 
and  other  bureau  services  have  had  on 
the  industry  in  the  past  year. 

The  bureau  presentation  began  with  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  staff  expansion,  which  includes 
the  hiring  of  three  sales/ marketing  execu¬ 
tives  to  work  with  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  and  three  “product 
managers”  to  specialize  in  the  automo¬ 
tive,  employment  and  general  merchan¬ 
dise  categories  of  classified  advertising. 

Bogart  outlined  three  major  objections 
that  national  advertisers  and  agencies 
traditionally  make  about  newspapers. 

Said  Bogart,  “First,  they  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive  if  used  on  the  scale  required  for  a 
national  campaign.  Second,  it  is  too  dif¬ 
ficult  for  media  planners  to  get  audience 
statistics  that  are  comparable  from  one 
market  to  another  and  that  allow  com¬ 
parisons  of  one  newspaper  with  another 
.  .  .  or  of  newspapers  with  other  media, 
particularly  television.” 

Bogart  continued,  “Third,  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  their  non-uniform  mechanical 
requirements  and  individual  billing  pro¬ 
cedures  are  just  too  much  trouble  to  use. 

(Continued  on  pci^e  68) 


Estlow  elected  chairman 
of  Advertising  Bureau 


Edward  W.  Estlow,  president, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  during 
the  NAB  board  meeting  in  Hawaii  this 
week.  Estlow  succeeds  William  H. 
Cowles  III,  publisher  and  president  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle,  who  had  served  in  the 
post  for  two  years. 

The  board  elected  Lloyd  G.  Schermer, 
president  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  as  vice  chairman  to  succeed 
Estlow. 

Frank  Bennack,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  The  Hearst  Corpora  ¬ 
tion,  was  re-elected  NAB  treasurer  and 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  The  New  York 
Times  was  re-elected  to  the  secretary/as¬ 
sistant  treasurer’s  post.  All  officers  were 
elected  to  one-year  terms. 

The  NAB  membership  also  elected  six 
new  board  members  and  re-elected 
seven  others  during  a  Tuesday  meeting 
during  the  ANPA  convention. 

The  new  board  members  include: 
Donald  B.  Abert,  chairman,  Milwaukee 
('N'k.)  Journal  and  Sentinel;  Malcolm  A. 
Borg,  chairman  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Bergen  County  (N.J.)  Rec¬ 
ord;  Edwin  L.  Heminger,  vice  chairman 


and  publisher,  Findlay  (Ohio)  Courier; 
Robert  M.  Hunt,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  News;  Donald  H.  Pat¬ 
terson,  president  and  publisher,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  Richard  T.  Thieriot,  presi¬ 
dent,  editor  and  general  manager,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  &  Chronicle. 

Board  members  re-elected  to  three- 
year  terms  included:  Frank  Bennack; 
Marshall  Field,  publisher,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Beland  H.  Honderich, 
chairman  and  publisher,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star;  J.  Steward  Bryan,  publisher, 
Richmond  Newspapers;  Thomas  H. 
Wood,  president,  Atlanta  Journal  & 
Constitution;  Stanley  H.  Stauffer,  presi¬ 
dent,  Stauffer  Communications,  Inc.; 
and  Lloyd  G.  Schermer. 

Directors  whose  terms  have  expired 
and  who  received  certificates  in  appreci¬ 
ation  of  their  service  to  the  newspaper 
industry  were:  Stanton  R.  Cook,  chair¬ 
man  and  publisher,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer.  The  Copley  Press, 
Inc.;  Richard  J.V.  Johnson,  president, 
Houston  Chronicle;  Alex  T.  Primm, 
senior  vicepresident,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  Dolph  C.  Simons,  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher,  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal 
World;  and  J.  Kelly  Sisk,  chairman.  Mul¬ 
timedia,  Inc.,  Greenville,  S.C. 
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Cable  tv  poses  threat 
to  classified  ads 


Newspaper  publishers  were  warned 
this  week  by  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
that  classified  advertising  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  vulnerable  to  the  growing  competi¬ 
tion  from  numerous  teletext  operations. 

Richard  Wiley  told  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  that 
the  potential  competition  to  newspapers 
in  the  classified  ad  field  will  most  likely 
come  from  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph. 

“AT  &  T  is  interested  in  moving  into 
the  classified  ad  field  to  report  (informa¬ 
tion  currently  contained  in)  the  Yellow 
Pages,”  Wiley  told  publishers  in  calling 
attention  to  a  test  that  is  going  on  in 
Albany,  N.Y. 

“For  many  years  AT  &  T  has  been 
prohibited  from  supplying  data  process¬ 
ing  services,  or  serving  as  an  information 
supplier  itself,  under  the  terms  of  a  1956 
antitrust  consent  degree,”  Wiley  said. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Bell 
Telephone  system,  an  AT  &  T  sub¬ 
sidiary,  is  in  the  midst  of  an  intense  cam¬ 
paign  before  Congress  and  the  FCC  to 
eliminate  the  effect  of  that  decree.  In 
essence,  he  said,  AT  &  T  “wants  to  gain 
more  participation  in  the  information 
services  market.” 

Wiley  said  Bell  Telephone  has  recently 
achieved  some  success  in  this  regard. 
The  FCC,  in  its  “Computer  11”  decision, 
adopted  new  rules  to  govern  communica¬ 
tions  carriers  which,  like  Bell,  also  offer 
data  processing  or  other  computer-en¬ 
hanced  services.  In  deregulating  these 
services,  Wiley  said,  the  FCC  held  that 
AT  &  T  could  provide  them  through  a 
separate  subsidiary  (Bell.) 

“This  ruling  will  give  Bell  greatly  in¬ 
creased  marketing  flexibility  although  it 
remains  uncertain  just  how  far  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  permitted  to  penetrate  into 
the  information  processing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  market,”  Wiley  said. 

“Whatever  success  Bell  has,”  Wiley 
said,  “1  think  it  is  incumbent  that  AT  & 
T  not  be  released  from  monopoly  super¬ 
vision  by  the  FCC.” 

Wiley  raised  the  question  of  what  the 
impact  would  be  on  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  if  AT  &  T  were  able  to  both  control 
electronic  transmission  and  to  be  one  of 
the  information  providers. 

“What  would  this  mean  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  other  press  entities  which  use  AT 
&  T  lines,  but  are  viewed  as  competitors 
to  Bell’s  information  services?"  he 
asked.  “It  seems  to  me  that  these  ques¬ 
tions  deserve  careful  attention  as  you  de¬ 
termine  the  future  of  your  newspapers  in 
the  electronic  media  arena,”  Wiley  said. 

The  former  FCC  chairman  urged  pub¬ 
lishers  to  be  aware  of  and  to  support  the 
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efforts  of  the  AN  PA  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Committee  on  matters  related  to 
regulation  of  electronic  transmittal  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Although  Wiley  said  newspapers  will 
face  new  competition  from  video  teletext 
systems  in  both  the  advertising  and  news 
areas  in  the  coming  decade,  he  expressed 
his  opinion  that  he  expects  “newspapers 
to  be  alive,  well  and  still  worth  reading  in 
1990.” 

“Despite  all  of  the  technological  inno¬ 
vations  of  the  future,”  he  said,  “the  low 
cost,  portability  and  ease  of  reading  of 
the  newspaper  will  enable  it  to  remain  in 
much  the  same  form  as  we  know  it  to¬ 
day.” 

Wiley,  whose  law  firm  has  been  com¬ 
munications  counsel  to  the  ANPA  for 
“many  years,”  said  he  believes  “in  all 
sincerity”  that  this  will  prove  true.  He 
said  it  is  not  just  a  Washington 
“lawyerism.” 

Wiley  said  the  new  electronic  com¬ 
munication  systems  can  even  be  a  boon 
to  newspapers  who  look  to  increase 
readership. 

“It’s  clear  to  me  that  newspapers 
searching  for  vast  new  markets  can 
utilize  these  machines  to  reach  new  au¬ 
diences,”  he  said. 

“I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  you — the 
newspaper  publishing  industry — to  be 
involved  with,  and  to  take  advantage  of, 
a  variety  of  new  methods  of  electronic 
information  transfer  and  delivery," 
Wiley  told  publishers. 

Wiley  touched  on  a  few  other  areas 
such  as  the  FCC’s  decision  to  break  up 
newspaper  cross-ownerships. 

“1  personally  thought  it  was  unfair  to 
break  up  cross  ownerships  when  that  had 
been  a  government  policy  for  the  past  30 
years  and  especially  when  there  was  no 
evidence  that  newspapers  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  control  broadcast  news  policy,” 
he  said. 

Wiley  also  told  publishers  to  be  wary 
of  a  potential  nationwide  fiber  optic  sys¬ 
tem — a  single  line  into  American  homes 
that  will  bring  television,  telephone  and 
newspaper  concepts  into  the  home,  but 
that  would  be  owned  by  one  entity.  “1 
am  personally  opposed,”  he  said,  “to 
giving  one  entity  that  much  control.” 

In  closing  Wiley  said  the  most  success¬ 
ful  newspapers  should  be  those  which 
are  able  to  meet  their  readers’  needs  by 
not  only  distributing  information  through 
existing  means,  but  also  through  various 
new  systems  of  telecommunications. 

“My  advice  to  you,”  he  told  pub¬ 
lishers,  “if  you  are  interested  in  using 
satellites,  is  to  move  ahead  with  your 
plans  as  rapidly  as  feasible.” 

Charles  A.  Meyer,  senior  vicepresi¬ 


dent-public  affairs.  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  said  his  company  has  been  studying 
closely  since  1973  communication  tech¬ 
nologies  in  general. 

Meyer  said  the  focus  of  the  “small 
group  in  Sears”  was  on  catalog  selling. 
Last  Fall,  he  said  Sears  set  up  a  com¬ 
munication  committee  within  senior 
management  chaired  by  the  corporate 
planning  vicepresident.  “For  two  days, 
we  were  immersed  in  presentations  of 
the  state  of  the  art  of  ‘compucation’ — 
and  that’s  where  the  word  originated,” 
he  said. 

Out  of  this  meeting,  Meyer  said  he 
reached  the  conclusion  that  despite  the 
technology  and  its  possibilities,  “There 
are  and  will  be  obstacles  such  as  identifi¬ 
cation  of  risk  capital  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  develop  total  networks  and  the 
availability  of  disposable  personal  in¬ 
come  in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit  all 
of  us  to  indulge  ourselves  in  products  of 
the  compucation  explosion  which  will 
continue  to  be  developed.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  alternative  de¬ 
livery  systems  of  internal  information, 
Meyer  said,  “we  are  well  aware  of  the 
compucation  revolution.  It’s  safe  to  say 
that  Sears  has  been  a  leader  among  all 
retailers  in  conversion  to  automated  sys¬ 
tems  from  point  of  sale  cash  registers  and 
wand  readers  to  materials  handling  in  our 
distribution  centers. 

“The  challenge  that  of  us  face  is  one  of 
selective  self-denial.  The  current 
technology  can  produce  far  more  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  user  needs  and  produce  it 
so  fast  that  the  user  can’t  digest  what  he 
does  use,”  he  said. 

Meyer  said  he  believes  there  will  be  a 
“significantly  diminished  reliance  on  the 
traditional  printed  page”  in  the  very  near 
future. 

He  cautioned  that  “no  one  today  can 
predict  with  any  accuracy”  how  tradi¬ 
tional  media  will  be  affected.  He  said  his 
guess  would  be  that  “all  newspapers, 
network  tv,  magazines  and  books  are  not 
imperiled,  but  that  the  compucation  era, 
which  won’t  be  fully  formed  in  this  de¬ 
cade,  will  augment  rather  than  replace 
these  media. 

“The  compucation  era  will  give  us  all 
additional  informational  options,  and  will 
provide  further  focus  on  specialized 
areas  of  information  according  to  the 
interest  of  the  individual  or  the  family. 

“What  may  be  at  stake  is  the  mass 
media  as  we  have  known  it.  It  may  lose 
position  to  more  local,  focused  media  to 
specialization,"  Meyer  said.  “We  see  no 
immediate  challenge  to  display  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  other  than  what  already  exists 
in  the  competition  between  newsprint, 
magazine,  and  tv.  Further  expansion  of 
tv  channels,  commercial  or  pay,  will  aug¬ 
ment  essentially  the  competition  within 
the  tv  sector.  Further  specialization  in 
printed  publications  will  switch  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  within  the  print  media," 
Meyer  said. 
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Congressional  races  receive 
inadequate  coverage,  study  says 


Newspaper  coverage  of  Congressional 
elections  is  inadequate  and,  in  effect, 
biased  toward  incumbent  candidates,  a 
University  of  Michigan  study  concludes. 

As  officeholders,  incumbent  candi¬ 
dates  receive  more  exposure  in  the  news, 
which  gives  them  a  head-start  in  political 
races,  says  the  study  by  Peter  Clarke, 
chairman  of  U-M’s  department  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  graduate  student  Susan 
Evans,  who  examined  83  Congressional 
elections  of  1978. 

Clarke  and  Evans  discovered  that  in¬ 
cumbent  candidates  were  endorsed  by 
newspapers  90  percent  of  the  time  over 
challengers  and  were  more  likely  to  get 
greater  exposure  in  editorial  columns. 

As  a  result  of  imbalanced  coverage, 
potential  candidates  are  discouraged 
from  entering  races,  the  public  is  less 
informed  in  voting  decisions,  and  nonin¬ 
cumbent  candidates’  campaign  costs  go 
up,  Clark  and  Evans  contend. 

The  study’s  significance  is  under¬ 
scored  by  a  1978  report  by  Clarke  and 
Eric  Fredin  which  termed  newspapers 
“the  mainstay  of  information  that  voters 
use  to  reason  about  political  choices. 
Newspaper  journalism  is  particularly 
crucial  in  House  races  where  geographic 
boundaries  have  so  little  relationship 
with  broadcast  signal  reach,  even  if  radio 
and  television  conveyed  much  political 
information.’’ 

The  Clarke-Evans  survey,  combined 
with  interviews  with  voters,  political  re- 


Nashville  firm  guilty 
of  NLRB  violations 

The  Newspaper  Printing  Corporation, 
owned  by  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
Nashville  Banner,  has  been  found  guilty 
of  a  series  of  violations  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  by  NLRB  Adminis¬ 
trative  Law  Judge  Walter  H.  Maloney, 
Jr. 

The  charges  were  brought  by  News¬ 
paper  Mailers  Union  No.  31. 

The  corporation  was  found  guilty  of: 

1.  Refusing  to  accept  a  grievance 
made  by  former  chapel  chairman 
LaVerne  Juday,  by  unilaterally  changing 
work  rules  in  the  mail  room,  by  insisting 
that  it  would  not  arbitrate  any  grievance 
without  obtaining  a  preliminary  and 
separate  arbitration  award  that  said  griev¬ 
ance  was  arbitrable,  by  ordering  a  shop 
steward  to  leave  the  plant  because  he 
had  filed  a  grievance,  by  threatening 
employes  with  discharge  if  they  failed  to 
settle  their  pending  grievances,  and  by 
keeping  employes  on  indefinite  suspen¬ 
sion  in  order  to  pressure  them  into  set¬ 
tling  their  pending  grievances. 

2.  By  punishing  employes  for  union 


porters  and  editors,  found  that  newspa¬ 
pers  presented  sufficient  coverage  only 
in  long-term  races.  “In  these  elections 
challengers  are  poorly  financed  and  un¬ 
likely  to  unseat  their  rivals.’’ 

On  the  basis  of  their  findings,  Clarke 
and  Evans  suggest  a  two-prong  remedy 
to  the  problem  of  insufficient  campaign 
coverage:  one,  reporters  should  concen¬ 
trate  more  on  short-term  elections  and 
less  on  contests  in  which  incumbents 
consistently  are  re-elected;  and  two, 
such  selective  coverage  should  be  more 
in-depth. 

“Remarkably,”  the  U-M  researchers 
note,  “sometimes  the  candidates  them¬ 
selves  are  neglected  as  sources.  Others 
often  overlooked  are  political  interest 
groups  in  the  district,  political  observers, 
and  reference  aids  like  the  newspaper’s 
own  files  or  library  sources  like  'Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly.’  ” 

The  majority  of  reporters,  the  research¬ 
ers  say,  communicated  directly  with 
both  contenders,  but  one  out  of  five 
journalists  surveyed  had  never  talked 
with  one  of  the  two  candidates.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  information  reporters  de¬ 
rived  from  interviews  did  not  always  sur¬ 
face  in  print,  the  study  notes. 

In  summary,  Clarke  and  Evans  advo¬ 
cate  “a  journalistic  catch-up,  focusing  on 
their  (incumbents’)  competitors”  to 
“help  redress  the  balance”  in  Congres¬ 
sional  election  coverage. 


activities  by  unilaterally  changing  and 
enforcing  new  work  rules,  by  discharging 
employe  James  Lynch  twice,  and  by 
suspending  Dennis  Bobbitt,  Baxter  Ew¬ 
ing,  and  William  Ferguson  because  of 
union  activities,  the  latter  two  for  ap¬ 
pearing  at  a  hearing  to  give  testimony 
under  the  labor  relations  act. 

The  corporation  was  directed  to  cease 
the  following:  discharging  or  suspending 
employes  to  discourage  union  activity,  to 
refrain  from  instituting  new  work  rules 
without  proper  union  notification  and 
negotiation,  to  process  grievance 
through  the  proper  machinery,  to  stop 
threatening  employes  with  discharge  for 
filing  grievances,  and  refusing  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  with  the  union. 

Gift  promotion 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  has 
begun  the  first  of  3  Themed  Section  pro¬ 
motions  for  1980. 

In  addition  to  a  Gift  Guide,  SUNDAY 
will  promote  and  sell  Fall  Fashion  and 
Home  Furnishings  Sections  which  will 
be  available  in  the  top  markets  during  the 
appropriate  selling  periods.  Trade  ads 
will  be  run  to  support  this  sales  effort. 


ASNE  makes 
plans  to  improve 
national  image 

Periodic  regional  meetings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
to  enable  members  to  partake  more  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  society’s  affairs  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  merely  attending  the  annual 
spring  convention  is  proposed  after  a 
one-year  committee  study  of  the  ASNE 
structure  and  purpose. 

The  committee,  appointed  by  the  then 
president  William  H.  Hornby,  Denver 
Post,  reported  to  the  recent  Washington 
convention. 

Much  of  its  findings  have  to  do  with 
improving  the  national  image  of  ASNE. 

“ASNE  is  recognized  among  editors 
and  publishers;  it  is  not  widely  recog¬ 
nized  by  reporters  or  copy-readers  and  is 
almost  unknown  outside  the  newspaper 
business,”  the  report  says.  If  it  is  to  be 
the  representative  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers  in  such  things  as  the  improvement 
of  ethics,  the  fight  for  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  governors  to  the  gov¬ 
erned,  and  the  improvement  of  the  news 
and  editorial  content  of  American  news¬ 
papers,  it  must  become  better  known.” 

Members  of  the  committee  also  felt 
that  “in  the  long  run  the  society  will  need 
an  office  in  Washington  or  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area.” 

With  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  active  either  on  committees  or 
board  of  directors,  the  committee 
explored  various  ways  to  increase  par¬ 
ticipation. 

One  of  these  was  the  creation  of  such 
new  committees  as  “a  committee  on  the 
professional  profile  of  the  society”,  an 
active  ethics  committee,  and  a  liaison 
committee  to  establish  regular  communi¬ 
cation  between  ASNE  and  other  jour¬ 
nalistic  organizations. 

Proposals  for  a  continuing  study  of  the 
society’s  needs  were  also  made.  One  of 
these  was  to  have  the  new  vice  president 
each  year  poll  “the  entire  membership  to 
determine  its  views  on  the  society,  and 
its  programs  and  direction.” 

The  need  for  more  funds  with  which  to 
conduct  the  society’s  business  surfaced 
in  proposals  to  increase  membership, 
perhaps  by  tailoring  the  size  of  dues  to 
the  size  of  the  newspaper  or  to  ask 
newspapers  to  contribute  according  to 
size  before  their  members  could  become 
members. 

Some  felt  that  ASNE  should  engage  in 
a  "low-key  fund-raising  effort  from 
newspaper-connected  foundations.”  The 
committee  was,  however,  united  in  its 
belief  that,  if  the  society  went  outside  its 
present  membership  for  funds,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  those  funds  “must  not  imply 
any  operational  control  on  the  part  of 
those  organizations  on  ASNE  programs 
or  policies.” 
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MAGNA  CARTA,  CLAUSE  39, 
CHARTER  OF  1215  A.D. 


Magna  Carta,  the  Great  Charter  of 
English  liberties  granted  by  King  John 
in  1215,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  personal  liberty, 
played  a  key  role  in  the  re¬ 
form  of  law  and  justice  —  and 
influenced  all  generations  to 
come.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
ideas  and  even  phrases  in  our 
national  and  state  constitu¬ 
tions  are  directly  traceable  to 
this  historic  document. 

Today,  almost  765  years  after  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  world  is  still  con¬ 
cerned  with  its  basic  issues  —  personal 
freedom  and  freedom  of  expression. 
Here,  these  freedoms  depend  on  our 
Constitution’s  First  Amendment  — 


and  on  you  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry  who  exercise 
its  guarantee. 

Having  been  an 
integral  part  of  your 
industry  for  almost  100 
years,  we’re  aware  of  your 
demanding  and  irreplace¬ 
able  role  in  this  endeavor. 

That’s  one  reason  why 
our  interest  in  newspapering 
does  not  end  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  press  systems.  It 
extends  to  every  facet  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business:  Your  challenges,  your 
goals,  your  many  achievements  and 
your  problems. 

Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago  IL  60650. 


We're  concerned.  We  re  nockwell-Goss. 

^1^  Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


An  illumination  hy  Sol  Ntniel,  commissioned  hy  Peters.  Griffin,  WtHhiM  urd,  inc..  and  reprinted  n  ith  their  permission. 


Trends  in  newspaper 
readership  research 


By  John  C.  Schweitzer, 

President, 

Information  Analysis  Consultants 


Despite  increased  activity  in  applied 
newspaper  research  by  academics  and 
by  marketers,  many  editors  remain  skep¬ 
tical  or  distrustful  of  news  research. 

One  reason  editors  are  skeptical  of 
much  of  the  research  done  from  an 
academic  or  marketing  perspective  is 
that  the  results  of  such  research  often  do 
not  lead  to  clear-cut  action  strategies. 

Editors  are  no  less  concerned  with 
gaps  in  readership  than  are  academics 
and  marketers,  but  they  tend  to  approach 
the  problem  from  an  entirely  different 
perspective. 

According  to  C.A.  (Pete)  McKnight, 
director  of  special  projects  for  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  questions  asked  by  editors 
about  the  relationship  between  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  audience  include  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  What  is  the  fundamental  mind-set 
of  the  reader  towards  the  newspaper?  Is 
it  a  hostile  stance?  Apathetic?  Why? 

2.  Are  newspapers  dull  and  distant 
and  if  so  why? 


WE 
DELIVER 
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of  the  Lehigh 
Valley's  adult 
working  women. 
Survey:  1979 
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CALL-CHRONICLE 
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Allentown  •  Bethlehem 
Easton,  Pa.,  Metro  Market 

r«p.  Story  A  Kolly-Smith 


For  more  information,  call 
Bob  Richelderfer  (215)  820-6634. 


3.  What  is  the  effect  of  newspaper 
writing  form  and  style? 

4.  Is  writing  too  complicated,  too 
lacking  in  imagery,  too  stereotyped  in 
the  pyramidal  5-W  format? 

These  questions  are  straightforward 
and  action  oriented.  That  is,  if  definitive 
answers  are  provided,  the  action  neces¬ 
sary  to  correct  the  situation  will  be  obvi¬ 
ous.  The  questions  asked  by  editors  are 
fundamentally  different  from  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  academics  and  marketers 
as  we  will  see  below. 

Until  editors  begin  to  receive  answers 
to  their  questions  which  are  intuitively 
satisfying  and  actionable,  they  will  re¬ 
main  skeptical  about  the  practicality  of 
research. 

Because  academic  researchers  have 
been  schooled  in  the  social  and  be¬ 
havioral  sciences,  academic  research  has 
tended  to  concentrate  on  possible  predic¬ 
tors  of  newspaper  reading  and  nonread¬ 
ing.  Much  of  this  research  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  developing  theory  rather 
than  developing  applications.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  set  of  predictors  of  newspaper 
reading  or  nonreading  examined  by 
academics  includes  demographic  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  audience.  The  predictors 
include  such  characteristics  as  age,  edu¬ 
cation  and  income.  The  results  of  this 
research  perspective  have  shown  that 
readership  or  nonreadership  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted  if  a  person’s  age,  education  and 
income  are  known.  But  the  results,  while 
interesting,  do  not  explain  why  younger 
people,  those  with  less  than  a  high  school 
education  and  low  incomes  are  less  likely 
than  their  opposites  to  read  a  newspaper. 

Another  set  of  predictors  which  has 
received  a  fair  amount  of  attention  from 
academic  researchers  are  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  newspaper.  Researchers  have 
examined  such  attitudes  towards  news¬ 
papers  as  adequacy  of  news  content,  in¬ 
dependence  from  pressure,  and  respon¬ 
sibility  for  accuracy.  Coupled  with  dem¬ 
ographic  characteristics,  this  research 
perspective  comes  closer  to  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  readership  or  nonreadership.  But 
often,  the  results  of  the  research  are  not 
put  in  action-oriented  terms  with  which 
editors  can  deal. 

Marketers,  like  editors,  are  also  action 
oriented.  But  they  approach  newspaper 
research  from  an  almost  purely  descrip¬ 
tive  point  of  view.  Marketers  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  what  might  be,  but 
with  what  is.  The  primary  motivation  for 
research  from  a  marketing  point  of  view 
is  to  sell  newspaper  advertising.  This 
perspective  leads  marketers  to  ask  such 
questions  as  the  following: 

1.  How  many  people  in  the  market 
read  which  newspaper? 


2.  What  is  the  readership  and  non¬ 
readership  of  each  newspaper  in  the 
market  by  demographic  group? 

3.  Do  more  readers  of  my  newspa- 
per(s)  shop  at  specified  stores  than  non¬ 
readers? 

4.  Does  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
duce  more  shopping  than  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising? 

From  a  marketer’s  perspective,  the 
only  reason  for  increasing  readership  is 
to  gain  a  better  share  of  the  “upscale” 
demographic  groups  which  are  most  at¬ 
tractive  to  advertisers. 

To  be  sure,  much  of  the  information 
generated  from  such  research  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  editors.  It  is  interesting  to  know, 
for  example,  that  the  newspaper  is  more 
widely  read  among  some  demographic 
groups  than  others.  But  the  research  re¬ 
sults  are  descriptive,  they  do  not  explain 
readership  and  nonreadership.  In  short, 
the  results  cannot  be  acted  upon  by 
editors. 

The  surest  way  for  editors  to  move 
research  in  the  direction  they  want  is  to 
become  actively  involved  in  the  research 
process.  Editors  must  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  research  process  and 
be  more  forceful  in  insisting  that  re¬ 
search  done  for  the  news  operation  be 
designed  to  answer  their  basic  questions. 

To  a  large  extent  this  is  already  taking 
place.  Editors  control  the  research 
committee  of  the  ANPA  Readership 
Project  and  they  have  commissioned  re¬ 
search  to  help  them  come  to  grips  with 
the  changing  nature  of  the  audience.  As 
editors  learn  to  work  with  researchers, 
they  will  begin  to  find  answers  which  can 
be  acted  upon. 

Almanac  awards 
for  promotion 

Winners  in  the  second  annual  World 
Almanac  promotion  competition  in  their 
respective  circulation  group  are  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  Albuquerque  Tribune. 

The  competition  is  based  on  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising  efforts  of  the  100 
World  Almanac  co-sponsoring  newspa¬ 
pers.  Publisher  Jane  Flatt  announced  the 
prizes,  with  each  winning  newspaper  re¬ 
ceiving  $3,000 — $1,000  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing/promotion  manager  and  $2,000  for 
the  newspaper’s  favorite  charity. 

National  rep  change 

The  Valley  News  in  Van  Nuys, 
California,  has  announced  appointment 
of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company, 
Inc.  as  its  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative.  Previously,  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  represented 
the  newspaper,  which  is  published  by 
Van  Nuys  Publishing  Company,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  Tribune 
Company  of  Chicago. 
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The  Harris  N-800 
specializes  in  printing 
great-looking  inserts* 


Here’s  a  press  that  can 
give  big-circulation  papers 
outstanding  color  capability 
in  printing  special  sections 
and  supplements. 

The  N-800  produces  top 
quality  work.  And  it’s  fast . . . 
up  to  60,000  pph. 

Built  with  the  same 


features  that  have  made 
Harris  commercial  presses 
the  standard  of  the  printing 
industry,  the  N-800  can  give 
you  a  more  attractive  paper, 
and  put  you  in  a  position  to 
take  on  profitable  insert 
work.  For  more  information, 
write  Harris  Corporation, 


Web  Press  Division, 
Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island  02891. 


HARRIS 


Reaching 
B^alols 
ADI 
takes 
more  than 
news. 


Seven-day-a-week  coverage 
isn’t  enough  for  this  area.  Even  Tor 
our  paper.  So  we  created  Gusto, 
Sports  Magazine  and  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine.  With  an  Effective  Buying 
Income  of  10.3  billion  dollars  annu¬ 
ally,  1.8  million  consumers  in 
Buffalo’s  ADI  are  interested  in  this 
area’s  leisure  activities.  They  read 
Friday’s  Gusto  for  great  food,  great 
shows,  great  listening  and  great 
entertainment.  Saturday’s  Sports 
Magazine  involves  them  in  the  ath¬ 
letic  world.  The  plays.  The  players. 
The  teams,  standings  and  schedules. 
Our  Sunday  Roto  Magazine  lets 
them  know  about  colorful  people, 
issues  and  the  local  history  that 
surrounds  them. 

They  are  the  kind  of  consumer 
you’re  after.  And  they  have  an  avid 
interest  in  us.  Our  demographics 
prove  it. 

So  put  your  media  message  in 
front  of  an  active  consumer  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  Put  it  into 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

For  more  information  on  us, 
call  Hugh  G.  Monaghan  at 
(716)  849-3422. 

We  deliver.  7  days  a  week. 

Buffalo 
Evening  News 

One  News  Plaza  WHHl 

Buffalo.  New  York  14240 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


Oil  Co.  president 
praises  press  on 
energy  coverage 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company  president 
Thornton  Bradshaw  heaped  praise  on 
both  the  newspaper  industry  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter’s  energy  policy  in  an  address 
before  the  ANPA  convention  this  week. 

“We  in  the  energy  business  owe  you  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude,”  Bradshaw  told 
publishers.  “Nobody  listens  to  oil  com¬ 
panies  but  the  media.” 

Bradshaw,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
London  Observer  owned  by  Atlantic 
Richfield,  also  told  publishers,  “You 
have  been  effective  in  delivering  our 
message — there  is  an  energy  crisis.” 

The  picture  Bradshaw  portrayed  was 
not  a  bright  one.  While  describing  Car¬ 
ter’s  energy  policy  as  an  “effective, 
realistic”  one,  he  said  current  patterns 
indicated  that  by  1990  the  United  States 
will  be  importing  more  oil  than  it  does 
today. 

He  said  U.S.  oil  production  peaked  in 
1971  at  11  million  barrels  a  day  and  now 
American  oil  companies  produce  10  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  a  day.  He  saio  production  of 
oil  in  the  U.S.  is  declining  at  a  rapid  rate, 
thus  increasing  America’s  dependence 


on  Middle  Eastern  countries. 

“The  two  problems  with  the  gravest 
implications  to  the  United  States  are  the 
Arab-Israeli  relationship  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Palestinian  refugee  issue 
and  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union,” 
he  said.  He  expressed  concern  that 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  indi¬ 
cated  its  intention  to  ultimately  take  over 
the  Saudi  Arabian  oil  fields. 

He  told  publishers  that  “somehow  the 
message  has  to  get  out  and  you  will  have 
to  do  it.” 

Bradshaw  said  gasoline  rationing  is  ul¬ 
timately  going  to  be  inevitable,  “espe¬ 
cially  if  there  is  another  Iran  situation 
that  decreases  the  flow  of  oil  for  more 
than  30  days.” 

Speaking  on  the  editorial  autonomy  of 
The  London  Observer,  Bradshaw  said, 
“When  we  moved  into  the  Observer,  we 
did  so  with  an  obvious  pledge  that  we 
would  not  interfere  with  editorial  pol¬ 
icy.” 

He  said  everything  went  smoothly 
until  the  paper’s  “virile  editor”  told  A-R 
that  the  paper’s  editorial  board  decided 
to  support  James  Callaghan  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  against  Margaret  Thatcher. 

“We  were  the  only  national  newspa¬ 
per  in  Great  Britain  to  come  out  for  the 
Labor  Party,”  he  said,  indicating  that 
this  shows  the  Observer  is  editorially  au¬ 
tonomous. 


Carter  asks  correspondents 
to  minimize  ‘presence’  in  Iran 


In  an  action  apparently  intended  to 
further  U.S.  foreign  policy,  hitherto  only 
used  to  protect  national  security.  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter  last  week  appealed  to  U.S. 
news  correspondents  “to  minimize,  as 
severely  as  possible,  their  presence  and 
activities  in  Iran.” 

The  President’s  plea  came  during  the 
course  of  a  news  conference.  Afterward, 
it  was  said  the  purpose  of  the  request  is 
to  increase  Iran’s  sense  of  isolation  in 
being  cut  off  from  most  of  the  world 
community. 

All  Washington  observers  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Carter’s  appeal  was 
without  precedent. 

After  the  press  conference,  one  official 
emphasized  that  the  appeal  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  reflecting  any  unhappiness 
with  U.S.  news  reporting,  nor  as  a  har¬ 
binger  of  any  coming  military  action. 

Reaction  from  the  media,  both  print 
and  electronic,  was  negative  with  editors 
and  broadcasters  quickly  pointing  out 
the  responsibility  of  journalists  to  report 
the  news. 

In  making  his  appeal.  Carter  brought 
out  that  journalists  had  been  excluded 
from  a  ban  on  new  travel  to  Iran  and  on 
financial  transfers  to  Americans  there. 
His  appeal  was  put  strictly  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis. 


White  House  officials  said  that  the 
question  of  whether  to  include  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  travel  ban  was  one  of  the 
last  matters  decided  before  the  press 
conference.  The  reason  for  exemption  of 
journalists  was  for  both  policy  and  prac¬ 
tical  reasons  and  because  a  challenge 
under  the  First  Amendment  was  viewed 
as  inevitable. 

In  making  his  appeal  for  a  low  press 
profile,  the  President  said  he  regarded  it 
as  his  responsibility  and  obligation,  given 
the  situation  in  Iran,  to  ask  for  the  press 
restraint. 

The  mere  presence  of  correspon¬ 
dents — viewed  by  the  Iranians  as  Ameri¬ 
cans — complicated  an  already  complex 
situation. 

Banks  appointed 
to  Asheville  board 

James  B.  Banks,  business  manager  of 
the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  firm’s  board  of  directors  and  elected 
its  secretary. 

Banks  came  to  the  Citizen-Times  in 
November  from  the  Greenville,  S.C. 
corporate  staff  of  Multimedia,  Inc.  The 
Citizen-Times  is  a  division  of  Mul¬ 
timedia. 
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Congratulations 
to  the  other 
winners  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize 


UPl  is  honored  to  be  in 

the  company  of  such  distinguished 

organizations  as: 

Boston  Globe 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Gannett  News  Service 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Wall  Street  Journal 

Of  course,  we’re  particularly  proud 
of  the  photographer  who  made  the 
prize- winning  picture  of  the  Iranian  firing 
squad.  Unfortunately,  we  must  continue 
to  withhold  his  identity  in  order  to  protect 
the  photographer's  safety.  In  time,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  offer  proper 
recognition. 


Transit  strike  has  minor  effect 
on  New  York  City  dailies 


New  York  City’s  three  major  dailies 
reported  they  came  through  the  11 -day 
transit  strike  from  April  1  to  1 1  with  little 
damage  to  their  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Each  of  the  papers  had  planned  in 
advance  on  how  to  meet  the  crisis,  and 
their  preparations  proved  effective. 

“Our  general  feeling  is  that  because  of 
our  pre  strike  program,  there  was  mini¬ 
mal  effect,”  commented  Henry  K. 
Wurzer,  vicepresident  of  sales  for  the 
New  York  News.  “We  anticipated  where 
the  different  traffic  points  would  be  and 
increased  the  amount  of  hawkers  to  bring 
the  News  to  people  as  they  altered  their 
routes.” 

Wurzer  said  during  the  strike  the 
News  experienced  “some  cancellation  of 
major  sales”  but  added  that  he  expects 


those  advertisers  “to  come  back  in  over 
the  next  week  or  two.” 

Wurzer  stated  that  when  the  strike 
ended  on  Friday  evening,  April  11,  his 
sales  staff  began  contacting  retailers  that 
night  and  Saturday  morning  to  get  their 
ads  into  Sunday’s  and  Monday’s  News 
which  were  “opened  up  for  business.” 

The  transit  strike  reduced  the  New 
York  Times  daily  circulation  by  about 
“10,000  copies  at  any  particular  point,” 
noted  Leonard  Harris,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  relations  and  public  affairs  for  the 
New  York  Times  Co. 

“Advertising  was  less  a  couple  of  per¬ 
centage  points,”  he  said.  “Had  the  strike 
continued  another  week  we’d  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  retail  advertising.  I’m  sure.  The 
fact  is  Good  Friday  (April  4)  and  Easter 


Can  you  afford  your  own  news 
bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.? 

YOU  CAN! 
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weekend  are  generally  low  circulation 
days.  Those  days  were  not  too  different 
from  previous  years.” 

Harris  remarked  the  street  boxes 
“were  filled  more  often  because  they 
were  used  more  during  the  strike.” 

Like  the  News,  the  Times  had  street 
vendors  selling  papers  along  major  walk¬ 
ing  routes  such  as  the  Brooklyn  and 
Queensborough  Bridges.  The  Times  also 
set  up  distribution  points  where  people 
gathered  to  form  car  pools  such  as  Shea 
Stadium  in  Flushing,  Queens. 

Harris  said  one  third  of  the  915,000- 
circulation  of  the  Times  is  sold  within 
New  York  City’s  five  boroughs  and 
another  third  is  distributed  within  the 
metropolitan  area  including  suburbs  in 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

“The  strike’s  effect  was  marginal. 
There  was  some  impact  on  circulation, 
but  the  effect  on  advertising  was  not  sig¬ 
nificant,  said  Martin  Fischbein,  assistant 
manager  at  the  New  York  Post.  “We 
doubled  our  sales  on  bridges  and  tunnels 
with  more  vendors.  There  were  some 
advertising  cancellations  but  the  adver¬ 
tisers  have  come  back  to  the  paper.” 

Fischbein  said  he  “could  not  release 
actual  (circulation)  figures”  for  the  strike 
period  “except  ABC  figures.” 

'Media'  informants 

Three  “media  people”  are  voluntarily 
supplying  information  in  domestic  crimi¬ 
nal  investigations,  FBI  Director  William 
Webster  told  a  citizens  group  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  (April  17). 

Webster  would  not  identify  the  infor¬ 
mants  nor  call  them  “reporters”  but  said 
they  work  in  “journalism,  radio  and 
television.”  He  doubts  if  their  superiors 
are  aware  of  the  “volunteers’  ”  ac¬ 
tivities. 

“They  serve  only  a  limited  function,” 
Webster  said.  But  they  are  in  position  to 
supply  ongoing  information. 

Webster’s  remarks  came  during  a 
Palm  Beach  Roundtable  discussion  with 
CIA  Director  Stansfield  Turner,  who 
said,  “We  reserve  the  right  to  have  a 
relationship  with  the  American  media 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.” 

Computek  takes  over 
Publisher  Four  sales 

Marketing  responsibility  for  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  Four,  the  floppy  disk  system  in¬ 
troduced  last  year  by  Tal-Star  Computer 
Systems,  is  being  assumed  by  Com¬ 
putek. 

Computek,  like  Tal-Star,  is  owned  by 
General  Automation  and  has  manufac¬ 
tured  the  system  for  Tal-Star  and  also 
sold  it  under  the  name  of  Econotype. 
However,  Tal-Star  has  been  responsible 
for  developing  system  applications 
which  have  made  it  attractive  to  small 
newspapers,  magazines,  commercial 
typesetters  and  journalism  schools. 
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Once  again,  Philadelphians  most-honored  newspaper 
receives  journalism*s  most-coveted  award. 


The  Inquirer  wins 

the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 

the  sixth  cwiseeutiie 

year. 


For  10  frightening  days  in  March 
and  April  of  1979,  The  Inquirer  had 
the  year’s  biggest  story  right  in  its 
backyard  —  the  nuclear  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island. 

The  world  had  never  seen  a  worse 
accident  in  the  commercial  nuclear 
era.  And  area  readers  had  never  seen 
such  detailed,  exhaustive  and  insight¬ 
ful  reporting  as  The  Inquirer  offered 
during  the  entire  crisis. 

For  this  superb  coverage.  The 
Inquirer  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
excellence  in  general  local  reporting. 

Eighty  Inquirer  staffers,  many  of 
them  working  ’round  the  clock,  un¬ 
covered  and  documented  the  facts 
for  the  public.  More  than  150  others 
doubled  their  own  workload  to  con¬ 
tinue  day-to-day  activities. 


This  marks  the  sixth  straight  year 
that  a  Pulitzer  Prize  has  gone  to  The 
Inquirer,  a  feat  unmatched  by  any 
other  paper  in  America  in  this 
generation. 

With  this  latest  Pulitzer,  The 
Inquirer  has  won  60  major  national 
awards  since  1974,  more  than  any 
other  paper  in  the  country. 

Other  winners  in  The  Inquirer’s 
unbroken  streak  of  Pulitzers  were: 

1975  —  Donald  Barlett  and  James  B. 
Steele  for  their  series  “Auditing  the 
IRS.’’ 

1976  —  Tony  Auth  for  his  editorial 
cartoons. 

1977  —  Acel  Moore  and  Wendell 
Rawls,  Jr.  for  their  revelations  of  the 


deplorable  conditions  at  Farview 
State  Hospital. 

1978  —  Jonathan  Neumann,  William 
K.  Marimow,  Jan  Schaffer,  Michael 
Pakenham  and  John  Carroll  for 
reporting  on  police  abuse  in 
Philadelphia. 

1979  —  Richard  Ben  Cramer  for  his 
articles  from  the  Mideast  on  Jews  and 
Arabs  caught  in  the  swirling  turmoil 
of  war  and  politics. 

The  Inquirer  is  proud  of  its  entire 
staff  for  its  editorial  excellence  dis¬ 
played  during  the  Three  Mile  Island 
crisis.  It  is  this  dedication  to  excel¬ 
lence  on  every  story  that  continues  to 
make  The  Inquirer  the  finest  news¬ 
paper  in  Philadelphia.  And  one  of  the 
most  respected  in  the  nation. 


Jlnquir^r 


Fol  award  won 
by  Baton  Rouge  daily 

Louisiana  Press  Association’s  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Award  for  1979  was 
awarded  to  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Advocate  for  winning  a  state  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling  that  gives  the  public 
access  to  law  enforcement  records. 

The  chain  of  events  began  over  four 
years  ago  when  the  newspaper  being 
honored  began  uncovering  information 
that  police  jury  elections  in  a  nearby 
parish  during  the  previous  fall  appeared 
to  be  less  than  legal  or  ethical. 

Irregularities  involving  misuse  of  pub¬ 
lic  money  by  police  jurors  became  the 
subject  of  almost  daily  stories.  A  grand 
jury  which  had  been  empaneled,  without 
instructions  from  the  District  Attorney, 
called  itself  into  session  to  investigate 
the  accusations.  The  grand  jury  also  in¬ 
sisted  that  outside  legal  advice  be  given 
it,  and  the  district  attorney  asked  for 
such  assistance  from  the  state  attorney 
general. 

An  assistant  attorney  general  sat  in  on 
the  interrogation  of  the  last  few  witnes¬ 
ses  which  the  grand  jury  called,  but  the 
grand  jury’s  term  expired  and  charges  of 
malfeasance  in  office  against  all  eleven 
police  jurors  were  pretermitted.  The  new 
grand  jury  was  not  asked  to  continue  the 
investigation,  so  two  parish  citizens  went 
to  Attorney  General  William  Guste  to 


ask  for  a  complete  investigation.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  came  during  a  busy  time  for 
the  attorney  general’s  office,  and  it  was 
not  completed  until  spring  of  1977.  Since 
the  attorney  general’s  office  lost  its  right 
to  initiate  criminal  prosecutions  to  the 
new  state  constitution,  the  investigative 
report  was  turned  over  to  the  parish  at¬ 
torney,  who  accepted  the  report  and 
pronounced  the  case  closed. 

A  Louisiana  statute  provides  that  once 
an  investigation  is  closed,  it  becomes  a 
public  record.  Acting  under  that  statute, 
a  reporter  officially  requested  a  copy  of 
the  investigative  files  from  the  attorney 
general.  He  was  denied  access  to  the 
record  whereupon  he  and  the  newspaper 
sued,  claiming  the  attorney  general  had 
no  right  to  grant  limited  confidential¬ 
ity — only  complete  confidentiality. 

The  judge  ruled  against  the  reporter 
and  newspaper  and  they  appealed  his  de¬ 
cision. 

The  1st  Circuit  Court  ordered  the 
judge  to  examine  the  records  and  allow 
access  to  everything  except  material 
which  might  identify  a  confidential  in¬ 
formant  or  interviews  with  the  persons 
who  had  formerly  testified  before  the 
grand  jury. 

Both  sides  appealed  this  opinion  and 
the  state  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  hear 
the  case. 

Almost  two  years  from  ,the  time  of  the 
original  request,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  newspaper. 


Collection  Excuse  #127 


CC  Our  computer 
is  broken  93 

It  its  not  the  computer  that’s  broken,  it’s  the  check  writing 
machine.  And  if  it’s  not  that,  it’s  something  else.  So  you’re 
stuck  with  an  overdue  receivable.  You  could  spend  more  time 
pursuing  it,  and  you  could  turn  it  over  to  a  standard 
collection  agency  and  pay  a  fee  of  25%,  33%,  50%  or  more.  Or 
you  could  leave  it  to  the  Credit  Bureau,  Inc.,  the  media  credit 
specialists.  CBI  provides  its  subscribers  a  dependable  BEST 
BUY  collection  service  for  a  low  10%  contingency  fee. 

For  more  information  contact  CBI,  Box  17022,  Dulles 
International  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20041  or  call 
(703)  620-3700. 

Leave  it  to  CBI! 

Media  Credit  .Specialists 


A  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiary 

01  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


NBC  establishes 
$20,000  scholarship 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  $20,000  scholarship  at  San 
Francisco  State  University  for  students 
who  intend  to  become  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalists. 

The  scholarship  honors  the  memory  of  i 

Bob  Brown,  an  NBC-tv  cameraman  who  i 

was  killed  in  November  1978  in  Guyana  1 

while  filming  the  shooting  at  the  airstrip 
near  Jonestown,  headquarters  of  the 
Rev.  Jim  Jones’  Peoples  Temple.  . 

This  is  the  second  scholarship  estab¬ 
lished  at  S.F.  State  for  a  victim  of  the 
Guyana  tragedy.  The  first,  the  Greg 
Robinson  Memorial  Scholarship,  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  spring  1979  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  The  scholarship  fund 
now  totals  nearly  $70,000.  Robinson 
joined  the  Examiner  as  a  photographer 
after  he  was  graduated  from  S.F.  State. 

Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 
4/1 5  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  I8V4  17%  22Vi 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  UVa  19  2OV2 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE1  .  AS'A  44V2  39% 

Charter  Company  (NYSE)  .  24V2  2iy2  N/A 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  19V4  20%  22% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  36%  37V4  36% 

Early  Calif.  Ind.  (OTC)  .  6Vi  6%  N/A 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  At'A  40'%  43'% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  33  35  26'% 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  22'%  23%  19% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  24%  24  31 '% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  2V/a  21'%  22% 

Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE)  .  20'%  20  21'% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  22'%  22'%  21V2 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  17'%  17%  25'% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  19%  18'%  26'% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4'%  4'%  6% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX)  .  13%  14'%  16% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  9  9  6% 

Seaboard  Coastline  (NYSE)  .  30'%  30'%  N/A 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC)  .  36  36  23'% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  15'%  15'%  16'% 

Time,  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  38%  41'%  38% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  29%  29%  30'% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  14'%  14'%  14'% 

Torstar  (CE)  .  20'%  20'%  18% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  16'%  16'%  23% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  18%  18'%  17V2 

Allied  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  44%  44'%  N/A 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3'%  3%  4'% 

Am  Inti  (NYSE)  .  53'%  58'%  N/A 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3%  3%  6% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  30  31'%  32% 

CBS  (NYSE)  .  47  45'%  N/A 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  24%  23%  44'% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  4'%  5'%  7'% 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE)  .  13%  15'%  13 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  35  33%  33% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  61%  63'%  53% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  18%  19'%  22'% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  30'%  31  27'% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  48%  49%  63 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  23%  23'%  28'% 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  35  35%  28'% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  55  55  N/A 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ....  29%  30'%  36 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  30%  31  25% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  9%  9%  14'% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  34%  3IV4  45'% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  18%  19'%  23 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  38'%  38'%  47'% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  11%  13'%  11% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  16%  17  13% 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE)  .  25'%  27'%  22'% 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE)  ....  50%  49%  56'% 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  .  68%  67%  45 

Rockwell  Int'l  (NYSE)  .  46%  48%  38% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  26'%  26  30% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  13%  12%  18'% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  21%  24'%  25% 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX)  .  6%  6'%  6 

Volt  Info.  (OTC)  .  21'%  21'%  15% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  19%  19'%  25'% 


Prices  supplied  by  Smith  Barney  Harris 
Upham  Inc. 
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We’re  Himored 


Madeleine  Blais 

When  Madeleine  Blais  won  the 
1979  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Feature  Writing  for 
a  series  of  stories  in  Tropic,  The  Miami 
Herald’s  Sunday  magazine,  we  were 
honored. 

But  we’ve  been  honored  a  lot  lately.  In 
fact,The  Herald  received  four  other  finalist 
nominations  by  Pulitzer  Juries. 

In  Public  Service,  two  series  were  cited. 
“Dangerous  Doctors:  A  Medical  Dilemma” 
was  reported  by  Gene  Miller,  Carl  Hlaasen 
and  Patrick  Malone  and  edited  by 
William  D.  Montalbano. “Police  Brutality: 
The  Violent  Few”  was  reported  by  Danny 
Goodgame,  Patrick  Rlordan  and  Morris 
Thompson  with  researcher  Diane 
Carlebach  and  edited  by  James  Savage. 

William  K.  Robertson,  book  editor, 
was  a  finalist  in  Criticism  for  a  collection 
of  columns  and  book  reviews.  Bonnie 


Anderson  was  a  Feature  Writing  finalist  for 
aTTopic  article  on  the  execution  of  her 
father  in  Cuba. 

We’ve  had  other  reasons  to  feel 
honored.  Like  the  Heywood  Broun  Award, 
the  National  Headliner  Award  for 
Public  Service,  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  from  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  for  General 
Reporting  and  Public  Service,  the  Green 
Eyeshade  Award  for  Sports  Writing,  Florida 
Press  Club  Award  for  ^bllc  Service, 

Florida  Bar  Association  Grand  Prize  and 
First  Place  for  news  reporting  and  features. 
And  many  others. 

Awards  like  these  demonstrate  an 
over-all  excellence  throughout  The  Herald. 
But  don’t  rely  on  the  judges’  opinions. 

Ask  our  readers. 


The  lliami  Herald 


Maybe  court  will  decide 
right  to  gather  news 


Would  the  Constitution  prevent  the 
Supreme  Court  from  barring  reporters  at 
its  hearings  of  oral  arguments  in  any 
case? 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  put  that 
question  to  lawyers  who  debated  the 
right  of  Virginia  to  allow  a  judge  to  close 
a  murder  trial. 

Could  this  be  taken  as  a  hint  that  the 
Court  may  use  the  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers  case  to  hand  down  a  decision  that 
will  dispose  of  the  question  as  to  a  First 
Amendment  right  to  gather  news? 

In  reply  to  the  query,  Virginia  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Marshall  Coleman  conceded 
there  would  be  no  appeal  from  a  closure 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court.  And  Con¬ 
gress,  he  suggested,  could  provide  a  re¬ 
medy  so  long  as  it  wasn't  at  odds  with  a 
defendant’s  fair  trial  guarantee. 

There  the  question  rests  while  the 
Court  deliberates  on  the  narrow  issue  of 
whether  Circuit  Judge  Richard  H.C. 
Taylor  properly  conducted  a  murder  trial 
without  the  presence  of  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  it  by  the  Richmond  Newspa¬ 
pers.  It  happened  to  be  the  fourth  time 
the  defendant  was  put  on  trial.  His  con¬ 
viction  at  the  first  trial  was  reversed  on 
error;  two  others  resulted  in  mistrials, 
and  the  fourth  ended  in  acquittal. 

The  newspapers  challenged  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  statute  that  the  trial  Judge  invoked 
with  the  specific  purpose  of  trying  to 
have  the  Supreme  Court  clarify  its  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  Gannett-dePasquale  case 
which  upheld  the  closing  of  pre-trial  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  the  press  and  public. 

Some  of  the  “dictum”  in  the  opinions 
created  the  impression  that  the  court  also 
supported  the  closing  of  actual  trials  to 
protect  a  defendant’s  Sixth  Amendment 
rights.  This  led  to  confusion  among  trial 
judges  and  involved  the  press  in  skirm¬ 
ishes  with  the  judiciary. 

The  basic  issue,  which  the  Court  may 
avoid  if  it  so  chooses,  is  whether  its  three 
modern  decisions  (since  1974)  in  Pell, 
Saxe  and  Houchens  can  be  enlarged  to 
mean  that  there  is  no  Constitutional  right 
for  the  media  to  obtain  information  from 
governmental  sources.  This  point  has 
been  debated  in  many  First  Amendment 
cases  but  only  the  dissenters  have 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  press. 

In  the  Richmond  appeal,  Laurence  H. 
Tribe,  the  Harvard  Law  Professor  who 
represented  the  newspapers,  contended 
that  the  Sixth  Amendment  removed 
criminal  trials  from  the  realm  of  official 
proceedings  that  are  within  the  unilateral 
control  of  the  government. 

From  the  initial  case  of  Pell  v.  Pro- 
cimier  in  1974,  the  Court  majority  has 
insisted  that  the  Constitution  imposes  no 
duty  upon  the  government  to  “make 


available  to  journalists  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  are  not  available  to  members 
of  the  public  generally.”  Again,  as  re¬ 
cently  as  1978,  the  Court  majority  ruled 
in  Houchins  v.  KQED  Inc.  that  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  mandate  a  right  of 
access  to  government  information  or 
sources  of  information  within  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  control. 

If  the  present  Court  is  approaching  a 
definitive  ruling  on  the  right  of  access  to 
information,  the  press  may  be  at  a  real 
disadvantage,  since  Justice  Lewis  Powell 
absented  himself  from  the  oral  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  Richmond  case.  Nothing 
has  been  said  about  any  intention  to  dis¬ 
qualify  himself  from  the  decision,  though 
he  has  close  connections  with  the 
Richmond  newspapers’  owners. 

In  the  previous  cases  involving  inter¬ 
views  with  prisoners.  Justice  Powell  has 
championed  the  right  of  the  press  to 
gather  news  to  accommodate  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  legitimate  interest  in  a  free  flow  of 
information.  He  joined  with  Justices 
Stevens  and  Brennan  in  asserting  that 
“the  First  Amendment  protects  not  only 
the  dissemination  but  also  the  receipt  of 
information  and  ideas  .  .  .  Information 
gathering  is  entitled  to  some  measure  of 
constitutional  protection.” 

This  protection,  the  minority  opinion 
stated,  is  not  for  the  private  benefit  of 
those  who  might  qualify  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  but  to  insure  that  the 
citizens  are  fully  informed  regarding  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  interest  and  importance.  In 
seeking  out  the  news,  it  was  argued,  the 
press  acts  as  an  agent  of  the  public  at 
large. 

Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  expounded  on 
this  principle  in  the  Associated  Press- 
INS  case  in  1945:  “The  events  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  world  are  as  open  to  all  men  as 
the  air  or  the  sunlight.  The  only  agency 
required  to  report  them  is  a  human  being 
who  will  inquire.” 

Another  dissenter.  Justice  Frank  Mur¬ 
phy,  once  wrote:  “Governmental  action 
directly  aimed  at  the  methods  or  condi¬ 
tions  of  news  collection  or  distribution  is 
an  interference  with  the  press,  however 
differing  in  degree  it  may  be  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  restraints  on  written  or  spo¬ 
ken  utterances.” 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  in  l%5  set 
the  tone  for  later  majority  views  that 
“the  right  to  speak  and  publish  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  unrestrained  right  to 
gather  information.” 

An  echo  was  heard  in  Chief  Justice 
Burger’s  opinion  in  the  Branzhnrg  case 
in  1972:  “There  is  an  undoubted  right  to 
gather  news  from  any  source  by  means 
within  the  law,  but  that  affords  no  basis 
for  the  claim  that  the  First  Amendment 


compels  others — private  persons  or 
governments — to  supply  information.” 

Holding  news  to  be  a  property  right,  in 
a  1920  case.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  commented,  “Fresh  news  is  got 
only  by  enterprise  and  expense.” 

Supreme  Court  decisions  to  date  have 
imposed  a  heavy  legal  expense  on  the 
press  to  gather  some  of  the  news. 

Librarians  pubiish  book 
on  automated  systems 

“Basic  Specifications  for  a  Full-Text 
On-Line  Automated  Newspaper  Library 
System”  has  been  published  by  the  au¬ 
tomation  committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Division  of  the  Special  Libraries  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  publication  contains  the  basic 
specifications,  a  glossary  of  terms  and 
articles  about  the  state  of  the  art  in  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  libraries,  encompassing 
both  non-automated  and  automated  ap¬ 
proaches. 

In  addition,  it  presents  historical 
perspective  about  newspaper  library  au¬ 
tomation  and  tells  the  reader  the  purpose 
of  the  specifications  and  how  to  apply 
them.  There  is  also  a  basic  reading  list 
about  computer-assisted  newspaper  li¬ 
brary  systems. 

Contributors  to  the  publication  in¬ 
clude:  James  S.  Scofield,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  Independent; 
Andrew  V.  Ippolito,  Newsday;  Barbara 
Vaille  and  Beverly  Russell,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  Kathleen  Trimble,  To¬ 
ledo  (Ohio)  Blade;  Ernest  Perez, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  Shirley  E.  Mooney, 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  and  Province; 
Sandy  Hall,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star; 
Barbara  Newcombe,  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Harish  Trivedi,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald. 

Copies  of  the  publication  are  available 
for  $9.95,  including  postage  and  han¬ 
dling,  from  Kathleen  Trimble,  Head  Li¬ 
brarian,  Toledo  Blade,  541  Superior  St., 
Toledo,  Ohio  43660. 

J-students  will 
intern  at  GOP 

Seniors  in  journalism  programs  at 
Michigan  universities  and  colleges  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  gain  first-hand 
experience  at  the  Republican  national 
convention  here  during  July. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Pappas,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Speech  Communication, 
Theatre  and  Journalism  at  Wayne  State 
University,  said  the  internship  program 
was  developed  by  the  university  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  Detroit’s  Civic  Host  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  international  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates, 
which  is  promoting  Detroit’s  revitaliza¬ 
tion  program. 

The  program  will  be  directed  by  Bill 
Elston,  retired  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News. 
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Getting  oil  from  stone? 
Texac6^  trying. 


Shale  contains  oil 
¥fhich  you  can  actually  set  afire. 
To  unlock  the  oil  from  the  stone 
¥nll  cost  millions.  ^ 


There’s  a  big  section  of  this  country  thafs 
loaded  with  oil  that  we  haven’t  been  able  to  touch, 
because  its  too  hard  to  get  at  with  conventional 
methods. 

That  oil  has  been  solidly  locked  in  rock-like 
formations  called  oil  shale.  And  some  estimates 
say  that  there  could  be  as  much  as 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years’  supply  of 
oil  available. 

We’re  working  in  Utah  with 


other  companies  on  an  experimental  process  that 
uses  radio-frequency  electric  fields  to  heat  the 
shale  to  recover  the  oil. 

The  process  is  very  expensive  and  will 
take  years  to  perfect  But  if  were  successful, 
it  could  mean  that  a  bt  more  oil  will  be 

available,  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

When  it  comes  to  finding  you 
new  sources  of  energy,  Texaco  won’t 
leave  a  stone  unturned. 


TEXACO 


¥fiorking  to  keep  your  trust 


Bar  association 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

juries,  and  intensive  voir  dire  examina¬ 
tion  of  potential  jurors. 

“I  believe  that  there  is  still  another 
significant  alternative,”  Janofsky  said. 
He  discussed  the  employment  of 
“sophisticated  social  science  techniques 
injury  selection  to  eliminate  the  prejudi¬ 
cial  effect  of  pre-trial  publicity.”  He  said 
the  “efficacy  of  those  techniques  has 
been  well  demonstrated”  in  both  the  trial 
of  John  Mitchell  and  that  of  Angela 
Davis. 

Janofsky  did  say  that  there  will  be 
some  situations  in  which  “the  open  court¬ 
room  is  not  consistent  with  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  proceedings.” 

Such  a  situation  would  exist,  he  said, 
in  the  case  of  a  physically  and  emotion¬ 
ally  traumatized  victim  of  rape  who  may 
be  incapable  of  withstanding  the  further 
trauma  of  testifying  to  the  details  of  the 
assault  before  the  public.” 

“There  is  work  to  be  done  to  accom¬ 
modate  these  unusual  situations,” 
Janofsky  said. 

“I  hope  the  press  itself  may  adopt  a 
code  of  conduct  which  the  court  may  use 
as  a  guide  when  the  unusual  case 
arises.” 

Janofsky  expressed  hope  that  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  press,  bench,  and  bar  in 
the  area  of  confidential  news  sources  can 
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be  reduced. 

“I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  maintaining  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  of  the  sources  of  news,”  he  said. 

“lam  also  acutely  aware  of  situations 
where  a  great  injustice  will  be  done  un¬ 
less  confidential  information  in  the  hands 
of  the  press  is  made  available  at  trial.” 

Janofsky  said  he  recognizes  that  in 
many  instances  the  demand  for  disclo¬ 
sure  of  an  informant’s  identity  is  made 
for  tactical  reasons  only.” 

“Nevertheless,”  he  said,  “there  are 
many  situations  where  the  identity  of  a 
confidential  source  is  sought  in  good 
faith  and  a  proper  accommodation  of  the 
competing  interests  must  be  achieved.” 

Janofsky  suggested  that  the  ANPA 
and  the  ABA  “aggressively  promote 
bench-bar-media  committees  at  the  local 
level,”  (One  already  exists  at  the  na¬ 
tional  level.)  He  also  suggested  a  joint 
research  effort  “to  develop  a  base  of 
empirical  information  which  will  aide  us 
and  the  courts  in  addressing  the  areas  of 
our  mutual  and  sometimes  conflicting 
interests.” 

IRE  announces 
preiim  winners 

Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors, 
Inc.  has  announced  13  winners  in  the 
preliminary  round  of  its  national  awards 
competition  for  investigative  reporting. 

In  newspapers  of  75,000  or  more  the 
winners  are: 

Lewis  M.  Simons  and  Ron  Shaffer  of 
the  Washington  Post  for  a  four-part  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Pride ,  Inc . ,  a  social  service 
agency;  John  Hanchette,  William  F. 
Schmick  and  Carlten  Sherwood  of  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service  for  a  series  detailing 
improper  use  of  vast  financial  assets  of  a 
religious  order;  and  five  reporters  for  the 
Boston  Globe  for  a  series  on  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Author¬ 
ity.  The  Globe  reporters  are  Stephen 
Kurkjian,  Nils  Bruselius,  Alexander 
Hawes,  Robert  Porterfield,  and  Jean 
Venocchi. 

In  newspapers  under  75,000,  the  win¬ 
ners  are: 

Gordon  Eliot  White  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News  for  a  series  on 
radioactive  fallout  on  atomic  weapons 
tests;  Mike  Masterson,  Hot  Springs 
(Ark.)  Sentinel-Record  and  Clay  Bailey, 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  for  an 
investigation  running  in  both  papers  re¬ 
volving  around  a  series  of  murders; 
Chuck  Cook  and  Jim  Carlton,  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  (Texas)  News,  for  a  series  about 
dangerous  chemical  wastes  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment. 

All  winners  will  be  invited  to  attend 
ire’s  national  conference  June  6-7  in 
Kansas  City. 

There  were  more  than  300  entries  and 
all  will  be  placed  in  the  Paul  William 
Memorial  Resource  Center,  a  telephone 
reference  service  to  help  reporters  and 
editors  throughout  the  country. 


Marcos  in  Hawaii 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

due  process  of  law,  sent  us  (he  and  his 
brother)  out  of  the  land  of  our  birth  and 
into  imprisonment  in  Taiwan.  Two  years 
later,  for  the  same  reason,  he  padlocked 
our  newspaper.” 

Yuyitung  added,  “The  newspaper 
publishers  who  were  so  kind  to  honor 
Mr.  Marcos  with  an  invitation  to  address 
them  should  also  look  into  the  record  of 
Mr.  Marcos,  as  a  politician,  in  suppres¬ 
sion  and  subversion  of  press  freedom 
and  democratic  processes. 

“We,  newspaper  publishers  in  the 
Philippine,  had  looked  up  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  publishers  as  our  inspira¬ 
tion  and  guardian  of  Press  Freedom, 
which  guarantee  all  other  freedoms,” 
Yuyitung  said.  “I  am  very  disappointed 
at  the  slow  and  ineffective  reaction  of  the 
American  press  to  the  total  suppression 
of  press  freedom  in  the  Philippine.” 

Marcos  attempted  to  counteract  the 
charges  of  his  anti-press  policy.  He  had 
Miss  Hawaii  Filipino  and  other  Filipino 
beauties  distributing  free  bead  necklaces 
to  publishers  and  their  wives.  Most  pub¬ 
lishers  accepted  the  freebies  willingly 
and  some  even  requested  a  few  extra. 

Several  books  written  by  Marcos,  in 
which  he  explains  his  Third  World 
philosophy  of  government,  were  also  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  publishers. 

Marcos  thanked  the  AP  leadership  and 
the  ANPA  for  giving  him — “the  other 
guy” — a  chance  to  speak  out  and  defend 
himself  against  the  anti-press  charges. 

“A  chance  of  fair  play  still  governs 
most  of  the  American  media,”  he  said. 

Marcos  had  planned  to  give  a  speech 
that  would  have  taken  the  American 
press  to  task  and  would  have  cited  what 
he  felt  to  be  numerous  inaccuracies  in 
news  accounts  of  the  situation  in  the 
Philippines.  He  chose,  instead,  to  appeal 
to  the  U.S.  publishers  for  understanding 
of  his  government. 

“No  matter  how  many  wounds  you 
inflict  on  me,  you  are  my  blood 
brothers — let  us  maintain  that  relation¬ 
ship,”  Marcos  told  the  American  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Imprint  Newspapers 
start  sixth  weekly 

A  sixth  weekly  newspaper  has  been 
established  by  West  Hartford,  Conn.- 
headquartered  Imprint  Newspapers. 

The  Wethersfield  Post,  which  had 
covered  both  Wethersfield  and  adjacent 
Rocky  Hill,  will  now  concentrate  on 
Wethersfield  itself,  with  the  emergence 
of  the  Rocky  Hill  Post. 

Kathleen  E.  McGrath,  a  former  West 
Hartford  News  reporter,  will  be  news 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Hill  paper. 

Imprint  also  publishes  the  Berlin 
Eagle,  Newington  Town  Crier  and  Ham¬ 
den  Chronicle. 
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I  life  a‘ worry  free’ 
op^ation...tliat’s  why 
I  Huberset  Ink ! 


That’s  right!  No  worries  about  inh  problems 
when  you  use  Huberset  offset  news  ink.  It’s  a 
high  quality,  consistent  product  that  can  be 
counted  on  for  ‘top  performance’  every  time  the 
presses  roll. 

And  that  means  no  lost  press  time  due  to  ink 
problems;  no  unnecessary  paper  waste;  and 
most  importantly — no  headacbes.  * 

Add  to  all  that,  dependable  delivery,  with  skilled 
and  knowledgeable  service  and  it’s  easy  to  see 
why  Huberset  is  the  smart  choice. 

Serving  the  entire  nation.  % 


for  further  information,  contact 
J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  Ink  Division 
Thornall  Street/Edison,  N.J.  08817 
(201)549-8600 


Many  publishers  get  wired 
for  pay-cable  television 


Industry  prophets  are  predicting  a 
sharp  rise  in  expenditures  for  advertising 
on  cable  television  systems  in  the  1980s. 

In  this  coming  decade  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  number  of  cable  households  will 
grow  to  30  or  35  million — more  than 
double  the  present  market. 

Several  major  advertising  agencies  are 
already  geared  up  for  services  in  relation 
to  both  pay-tv  and  cable  with  a  promising 
outlook  for  consumer  support  of  pro¬ 
gramming. 

Everybody’s  watching  the  Cable 
News  Network  for  which  yachtsman- 
broadcast  maverick  Ted  Turner  has 
committed  $100  million.  Already 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  has  signed  for  $25  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  commercial  messages  dur¬ 
ing  the  24-hour  news  shows  over  a  10- 
year  period. 

Existing,  and  even  some  undeveloped, 
cable-tv  systems  are  commanding  pre¬ 
mium  prices  in  a  lively  market  which 
finds  newspaper  publishers  or  communi¬ 
cations  conglomerates  as  competitive 
buyers. 

With  only  12,000  subscribers,  an  At¬ 
lanta  system  created  by  the  Cox  news¬ 
paper-broadcast  interests  since  1973 
brought  $5.5  million  in  a  recent  sale  to  a 
Canadian  firm.  Cablecasting  Ltd. 

A  system  serving  about  12,000  sub¬ 
scribers  in  10  small  Mississippi  com¬ 
munities  was  sold  for  $7  million,  and 
FCC  records  disclose  that  another  cable 
system  in  South  Florida  with  4,000  basic 
subscribers  went  for  $10  million  re¬ 
cently. 

In  the  newspaper  industry  the  cable-tv 
business,  as  a  natural  companion  in  in¬ 
formation  services,  is  no  longer  regarded 
simply  as  a  pop-and-sonny  store  provid¬ 
ing  television  programs  for  households  in 
areas  where  tv  signals  die  in  a  vacuum. 
There’s  a  lot  more  interest  in  cable  than 
there  ever  was  in  CATV,  the  community 
antenna  service. 

If  industry  sources  are  more  knowl¬ 
edgeable  than  the  New  York  Times 
Company  wants  to  admit,  the  diversified 
publishing  company  is  on  the  verge  of 
investing  about  $100  million  in  two  cable 
companies  that  have  franchises  for  55 
areas  in  southern  New  Jersey.  Only 
42,000  subscribers  are  now  being  served 
but  completion  of  all  of  the  systems  will 
swell  the  total  to  225,000  households  in 
territory  close  to  Philadelphia  and  Cam¬ 
den. 

Having  withdrawn  from  television,  the 
Newhouse  family  has  negotiated  a  deal 
in  the  $100  million  range  that  will  put  it 
into  cable-tv  heavily  with  15  systems  and 
more  than  115,000  subscribers  around 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  and  Waco,  Tex.  This 
would  bring  the  total  of  homes  served  by 
32 


Newhouse  to  more  than  300,000  within  a 
few  years.  NewChannels,  a  Newhouse 
Broadcasting  subsidiary,  will  be  joined 
by  Metro  Vision  Inc.,  a  company  formed 
several  months  ago  by  four  executives 
from  Cox  Enterprises  with  Newhouse 
financing. 

By  divesting  its  tv  stations  in  newspa¬ 
per  markets,  Newhouse  gained  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  tax  certificate  allowing  the 
deferment  of  capital  gains  taxes  in  return 
for  breaking  up  cross-ownership  situa¬ 
tions  and  reinvesting  the  proceeds  in 
some  type  of  communications  business 
within  18  months. 

Times  Mirror  Company  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  has  acquired  the  five 
Newhouse  tv  stations,  began  two  years 
ago  to  “expand  significantly”  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  cable  tv  industry.  The  first 
purchase  was  Communications  Proper¬ 
ties  Inc.  with  311,000  cable  subscribers 
and  86,000  pay  cable  subscribers.  The 
price:  $128  million.  It  set  new  revenue 
and  profit  highs  in  1978. 

TM’s  other  company,  TOM  Com¬ 
munications,  operating  on  Eastern  Long 
Island  and  Southern  California,  had 
92,000  cable  and  23,000  pay-tv  subscrib¬ 
ers  last  year  and  was  expanding  while 
setting  new  records  in  both  revenues  and 
profits. 

But  Times  Mirror  has  encountered  a 
problem  for  its  plans  to  operate  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  state  Division  of  Public 
Utilities  Control  found  TM  an  “unsuita¬ 
ble  owner”  of  the  cable  franchises  be¬ 
cause  of  its  ownership  of  the  Hartford 
Times  which  has  statewide  circulation. 
The  PUC  has  ^ven  TM  until  next  April 
to  dispose  of  either  the  cable  system  or 
the  newspaper.  TM  will  likely  keep  the 
Courant  for  which  it  paid  $106  million  in 
1978. 

Somewhat  ironical  in  this  case  is  the 
fact  that  most  cities  have  preferred  to 
award  cable  franchises  to  operators  who 
have  substantial  resources.  TM  stands 
high  on  the  Fortune  “500  List”  with  as¬ 
sets  in  excess  of  $1  billion  and  annual 
revenues  of  more  than  $1.5  billion.  The 
cost  of  placing  cable  runs  from  $7,000  to 
$10,000  a  mile — as  much  as  $100,000  a 
mile  in  a  large  city. 

Acquisition  of  American  Television 
and  Communications  Corporation  in 
1978  made  Time  Inc.,  owner  of  the 
Washington  Star  and  other  newspapers, 
the  operator  of  the  second  largest  cable 
tv  system  in  the  U.S.  The  company  has 
been  adding  10  systems  to  the  98  which 
served  800,000  subscribers  in  31  states. 
Time  also  has  Manhattan  Cable  Televi¬ 
sion  with  more  than  100,000  subscribers 
and  profitable  the  past  three  years.  A 
new  system  will  serve  the  Borough  of 


Queens  in  New  York  City. 

Harte-Hanks  management  sees  a 
promising  future  in  the  side-by-side  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  print  and  electronic  media. 

The  latter  thrust,  as  H-H  president 
Robert  G.  Marbut  and  his  colleagues  see 
it,  is  primarily  entertainment-oriented 
but  is  becoming  more  involved  with  in¬ 
formation.  Interactive  communications 
systems,  such  as  two-way  cable  tv,  are 
becoming  cost-effective. 

Last  year  Harte-Hanks  bought  three  i 
cable  systems  in  Colorado.  It  operates 
franchises  in  several  communities 
around  Houston.  , 

McClatchy  Newspapers  which  has 
been  authorized  by  the  FCC  to  sell 
KOVR-tv  at  Stockton,  Calif,  to  the  Out¬ 
let  Co.  of  Boston  for  $65  million — the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  single  sta¬ 
tion — is  joining  forces  with  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  ATC  to  apply  for  the  cable  fran¬ 
chise  for  Sacramento  and  surrounding 
area.  McClatchy  already  has  an  interest 
in  Nor  Cal  Cablevision  Inc.  which  serves 
several  California  communities. 

A  partnership  formed  by  Post  Corp.  of 
Appleton,  Wis.  and  Newhouse  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  is  applying  for  a  cable  tv 
franchise  in  the  Milwaukee  area.  “We 
felt  we  had  to  get  involved  in  cable  to 
some  degree,”  said  Post  president  Vic 
Minahan.  Post  will  have  a  20  percent 
interest  in  the  Milwaukee  franchises  if 
the  bid  is  successful. 

While  politics  plays  an  important  role 
in  obtaining  franchises  in  many  cities,  a 
factor  of  major  concern  to  some  au¬ 
thorities  is  the  assurance  that  the  winner 
will  not  sell  off  the  franchise  to  make  a 
quick  profit.  Applicants  with  local  roots 
have  gotten  a  break  from  city  council- 
men. 

Capital  Cities  Communications  Inc. 
has  recently  moved  into  cable  television 
by  buying  a  majority  interest  in  Omnicon 
of  Michigan  which  has  been  awarded 
franchises  in  the  Detroit  area. 

Multimedia  Inc.  of  Greenville,  S.C.  is 
making  its  entry  into  cable  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  division  of  Kansas  State  Net¬ 
work  for  $11  million.  The  KSN  sub¬ 
sidiary  Aircapital  Cablevision  serves 
about  10,000  subscribers  in  Wichita. 

The  participation  of  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  in  cable  has  a  long  history  but  it 
has  been  spotty  until  the  last  few  years. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  now  a 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.  prop¬ 
erty,  has  operated  the  cable  franchise  in 
Buffalo  since  I960.  Several  publishers 
got  into  the  business  as  early  as  the 
1950s,  particularly  in  the  community  an¬ 
tenna  phase. 

Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting  Co.,  in 
partnership  with  two  other  firms,  hopes 
to  operate  a  cable  system  in  the  populous 
area  of  Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

FCC  has  approved  the  acquisition  of 
WVEC  Television  Inc.  of  Norfolk,  Va. 
to  Corinthian  Broadcasting,  a  Whitney 
enterprise  under  the  banner  of  Dun  & 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  Pulitzer  Prize  is  the  premier  recognition  in 
journalism. 

Eight  times,  The  Courier-journal  and  The  Louisville 
Times  have  been  accorded  this  honor. 

joel  Brinkley,  reporter,  and  jay  Mather,  photogra¬ 
pher,  have  been  honored  with  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
international  reporting  for  The  Courier-journal 
series,  "Living  the  Cambodian  Nightmare,"  their 
vivid  account  of  refugees  in  Southeast  Asia. 


newspaper  than 


Dallas  Tun 


WfeVe  won  a  Pulitier  Priie  f oi 
photos  of  cowboys  in  Texas 

j ,  A  great  newspaper  is  more  than  just  words 
It  s  pictures,  too. 

cu  staff  photographer 

^Mter  Hagler  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
^t^  photography  for  his  series  on  the  western 
a  fast-disappearing  way  of  life. 

The  pictures  have  a  marvelous  emotional 
^hty,  one  of  the  judges  said.  “Many  of  them 
could  pass  for  fine  art.” 

Join  "^jnning  the  Pulitzer  Prize  isn’t  all  we’re 

A®"  become  the  worst  prison 

not  in  American  history  broke  out  in  Santa  Fe, 


luiica  neraiQ  aispatcned  a  jet  and  a 
reportere  and  photographers  that  p 
ducM  25  stones  and  numerous  pictures  in  a 
week-long  effort.  Our  reports  appeared  in 
news^p^  throughout  the  country  via  the  La 
Angelra^irnes-Washington  Post  News  Service. 

And  when  Archbishop  Oscar  Amulfo 
Romero  was  assassinated  in  El  Salvador,  Times 

Mark  Siebel 

w^  on  the  ^ne,  providing  Times  Herald  read 
with  the  ^rliest  and  most  complete  reports  of  i 
incident.  Seibel  then  braved  exfiosiom^^nSe 
and  a  human  stampede  to  cover  the  funeral 
carnage  that  left  31  people  dead. 

We’ve  got  the  words. 

We’ve  got  the  pictures. 

And  now,  we’ve  got  another  Pulitzer  Prize 
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s  bigger  than  Texas 


Pulitzer 
Prize  Winner 
Skeeter 
Hagler 


We*ve  covered  a  prison  riot  in  the  Southwest. .. 


By  FRANK  CLIFFORD _ 

Times  Herald  Staff  Writer 

SANTA  FE  N.M.— James  Delbert 
Perrin,  child  killer,  snitch,  inmate 
pariah,  Cassandra,  had  known  for 
months  that  the  day  of  reckoning  was 
drawing  near. 

Once  before,  the  avengers  had  come 
to  his  “house,”  his  tiny  concrete  cubicle 
in  Cellblock  4,  stabb^  him  four  times 
and  left  him  for  dead. 

For  the  next  14  months  he  begged 
prison  authorities  to  move  him  some¬ 
where  else,  to  take  him  far  away  from 


the  New  Mexico  State  Penitentiary.  He 
might  as  well  have  stuffed  a  note  in  a 
bottle  and  floated  it  down  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Last  weekend,  they  came  back  to  his 
cell  with  a  cutting  torch. 

It  was  the  most  savage  prison  riot  in 
U.S.  history.  It  was  a  feast  of  blood.  It 
left  33  inmates  dead,  80  injured  and 
$82  million  debt  where  the  state’s  max¬ 
imum  security  prison  used  to  be. 

The  statistics  only  begin  to  tell  the 
story.  Blood,  entrails  and  bone  ash  are 
the  true  testimony. 


...and  an  assassination  in  Central  America. 


By  MARK  SEIBEL _ 

Times  Herald  Mexico  City  Bureau 

SAN  SALVADOR,  El  Salvador— A 
sniper  firing  through  the  open  doors  of 
a  church  here  shot  and  kilM  the  leader 
of  El  Salvador's  troubled  human  rights 
movement  late  Monday  afternoon. 

Archbishop  Oscar  Amulfo  Romero, 
62,  was  kilM  instantly  by  the  single 
shot  which  passed  throuf^  his  heart 
just  as  he  was  nearing  the  end  of  a  Re¬ 


quiem  Mass  at  the  chapel  of  the 
H^ital  of  Divine  Providenoe. 

The  killing  of  the  archbishop,  who 
has  come  under  attack  for  his  constant 
denunciation  of  government-backed 
violence  in  El  Salvador,  threatens  to 
spark  an  increase  in  bloodshed  in  this 
Central  American  county  where 
clashes  between  leftist  and  ri^tist  fac¬ 
tions  have  claimed  about  1,500  lives 
since  Jan.  1,  1979. 


nes  Herald 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Richard  Corliss  has  been  appointed 
film  critic  for  the  SoHo  Weekly  News, 
New  York  City.  Other  appointments  in¬ 
clude  Lesley  Vinson  and  Allan  Platt 
promoted  to  editorial  positions  of  the 
style  section  and  Paul  Slansky  named 
news  editor. 

*  *  * 

W.D.  Brown,  general  manager  of  the 
Capper  Division  of  Stauffer  Communica¬ 
tions,  has  retired  and  Van  Anderson  has 
been  named  to  succeed  him. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  A.  Williams,  general  manager  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Republic, 
will  move  to  general  manager  of  the 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  in  May. 

4c  9f:  9|C 

Scott  Fischer,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Walton  Beach  (Fla.)  Playground  Daily 
News,  has  become  publisher  of  the 
Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sam  Fischer,  general  manager, 
who  was  named  publisher  of  the  Pampa 
(Tex.)  Daily  News. 

Marvin  DeBolt,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Pierce  (Fla.)  News-Tribune,  succeeds 
Fischer  at  Fort  Walton  Beach  and  James 
J.  McMillen,  assistant  publisher  for  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Freedom  Newspa¬ 
pers  Group,  Harlingen,  Tex.,  is  succeed¬ 
ing  DeBolt  in  Fort  Pierce. 
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Michael  J.  Murray  has  been  named  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  circulation 
services  manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Company.  He  has 
been  circulation  consultant  for  the  east¬ 
ern  division  of  Thomson  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

4c  ♦  * 

Murray  Farber,  former  managing 
editor.  New  Haven  Register,  and,  more 
recently,  managing  editor,  news  depart¬ 
ment,  WTNH-tv,  New  Haven,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  relations  at 
Fairfield  University,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Gehrig  Wendeborn  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the  Stam¬ 
ford  (Tex.)  American. 

4«  4c  4« 

Richard  Dwelle,  publisher  of  the 
Athens  (Tex.)  Daily  Review  since  1948 
has  been  designated  “Texas  Newspaper 
Leader  of  the  Year”  by  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

4c  4c  4c 

Lawrence  A.  Reynolds,  formerly  clas¬ 
sified  manager  of  the  Valdosta  (Ga.) 
Times  has  moved  to  retail  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bay  City  (Tex.)  Tribune. 

4c  4c  4c 

Bruce  Romig,  former  city  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe-News  has  been  named  account 
executive/writer  by  Alexander/Scott 
Agency,  Dallas. 

4c  4:  4c 

Earle  Zatt  has  been  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Lerner 
North  Suburban  Newspaper  Group, 
Chicago,  and  will  oversee  13  weekly, 
community  newspapers.  Zatt  was  with 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
for  27  years,  seven  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 
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Robert  J.  Seltzner,  former  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Calumet,  was  named 
editor  of  Villager  Newspapers,  Sauk  Vil¬ 
lage,  III. 

4c  4c  4c 

V.  Lyle  DeBolt,  publisher  of  the 
Odessa  (Tex.)  American,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  succeeding 
Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications. 

4c  4:  4c 

Walter  Dear,  publisher  of  the  Hen¬ 
derson  (Ky.)  Gleaner,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Association, 
succeeding  Paul  Mick,  publisher  of  the 
Marion  Crittenden  Press. 

4c  4c  4c 

Charles  Harold  Fischer,  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  State  proper¬ 
ties  of  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Greenville 
{Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times.  Freedom 
acquired  the  daily  from  the  Hodding  Car¬ 
ter  family. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Fisher,  an  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  will  direct  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism  in  a  4-year 
appointment  beginning  July  1.  Fisher,  an 
ordained  Presbyterian  minister  and 
specialist  in  international  communica¬ 
tions,  recently  published  a  book,  “The 
World’s  Great  Dailies:  Profiles  of  50 
Newspapers.” 

4c  4c  4c 

Louis  S.  Barsony,  most  recently  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales,  promotion  and  public  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Gannett  newspapers  in  Utica, 
N.Y.,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Suburban  Newspaper  Group  of  9  week¬ 
lies  in  Camden  and  Burlington  counties. 
South  Jersey.  He  succeeds  Duane 
McCallister,  who  joined  Gannett 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  the  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fice. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dale  Bye  has  joined  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times  as  executive  sports  editor 
from  the  Charlotte  Observer,  where  he 
had  been  executive  sports  editor  since 
May  of  1977. 

Also  joining  the  Times  are:  Knut  S. 
Royce,  investigative  reporter,  from  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Michael  Yablonski,  labor  writer,  from 
the  Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 

Hal  Goodman,  copy  editor,  from  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Kirk  Edward  Weber,  copy  editor,  from 
the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat-Capital. 

Paul  ViTELLO,  reporter,  formerly  with 
the  International  Daily  News  Rome, 
Italy. 

Don  K.  Brazeal,  assistant  Mid- 
America  editor,  former  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Arkansas  City  (Kan.) 
Traveler. 

John  Wolfe,  reporter,  from  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 
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Edward  Anderson,  on  the  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  Derry  (N.H.)  News,  is 
recipient  of  the  Citizen  of  the  Year  award 
from  the  Derry  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

9k 

Mary  Rose  McHugh,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Hartford  Southside 
Neighborhood  News,  has  joined 
WVIT-TV,  West  Hartford,  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  account  executive. 

♦  ♦  * 

Stephen  M.  Bautista,  former  editor  of 
the  Lincoln-Cumberland  (R.I.)  Ob¬ 
server,  has  joined  Moore  &  Slater  Inc., 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  advertising  agency 
as  copywriter. 

♦  9k  « 

Arthur  MacCannei.l  has  retired  as 
photographer  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers  after  a  27-year  association. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

David  Turnley,  a  photographer  with 
the  Sliger  Newspapers  of  Northville, 
Michigan,  joins  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
photography  department  April  30. 

9k  *  * 

Bob  McVay,  circulation  director  of  the 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal  for  9 
years,  has  been  appointed  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American  circulation  director. 

9k  9k  9k 

Ellen  M.  Barrett  is  heading  the  new 
Denver  bureau  of  U.S.  News  <6  World 
Report,  moving  from  the  magazine’s  Los 
Angeles  bureau. 
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Barbara  MacDougall  has  joined  the 
promotion  and  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  a  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  copywriter  from  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  where 
she  was  an  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  specialist. 

9k  9k  9k 

Mary  A.C.  Fallon  has  joined  the  re¬ 
gional  reporting  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette, 
assigned  to  the  Marlboro  office.  She  has 
been  with  the  New  England  Electric  Sys¬ 
tem  companies  as  a  public  information 
representative.  ♦  *  * 

Eileen  Noto,  a  product  manager  for 
Hartz  Mountain  in  New  Jersey,  has 
joined  Million  Market  Newspapers  Inc. 
as  a  sales  rep  in  Chicago.  RonaldTossey, 
another  Chicago  rep,  has  been  promoted 
to  manager  of  West  Coast  operations. 


Expertise  for  Owners 

In  Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 
Nationwide  Personal  Service 


MEDIA  BROKER 
APPRAISER 
CONSULTANT 


LEE  Ee  DIRKS 

Serving  Newspaper 
Owners  and  Publishers 

After  May  1: 

Suite  3343 

100  Renaissance  Center 
Detroit,  Mich.  48243 
313-259-0080 


Danzig  to  UPl  board 


NEWSPEOPLE  PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  NEWS 


Robert  J.  Danzig,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  newspapers  for  The 
Hearst  Corporation,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
United  Press  International.  He  replaces 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  who  was 
elected  a  consulting  director. 

Danzig,  elected  at  the  last  UPl  Board 
meeting  on  April  2,  has  served  a  variety 
of  positions  since  he  started  with 
Hearst’s  Albany  newspapers  in  1950.  His 
assignments  have  included  advertising, 
business  and  editorial  departments,  and 
publisher  of  Hearst’s  Capital  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Albany.  He  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  newspapers  in  1976. 


N.Y.  ad  manager 


Raymond  A.  Cyrgalis,  advertising 
sales  manager  of  financial,  food  and 
travel  for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  New  York  advertising  office. 
Cyrgalis  joined  the  Daily  News  in  1%9  as 
a  retail  ad  rep. 


Charles  J.  Baumann  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Missoula  (Mt.) 
Missoulian  effective  June  1.  He  fills  the 
position  previously  held  by  Tom  Brown 
who  became  publisher  in  January. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


Seawright 


Dadisman 


Horaburda 


Sandy  Seawright,  public  service/promotion  director  of  the 
Nashville  Banner  for  6  years,  has  been  named  promotion  director 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  agent  for  The  Tennessean  and  the 
Banner.  Prior  to  joining  the  Banner,  he  was  with  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  and  Charlotte  News. 

*  *  * 

J.  Carrol  Dadisman,  veteran  Georgia  newsman  now  executive 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  Enquirer,  becomes  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  effective  May  1. 
Before  joining  the  Ledger  and  Enquirer  Dadisman  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Macon  News. 


Joseph  Horaburda  has  been  moved  up  to  circulation  director  of 
the  Washington  Post,  succeeding  V.T.  Curtis,  who  retired.  Hara- 
burda,  circulation  manager  since  1 979,  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1 978  and  earlier  was  circulation  director  of  the  Wilmington  News 
Journal  and  suburban  circulation  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Curtis  began  with  the  Washington  Times-Herald  in 
1934,  moving  to  the  Post  when  it  purchased  the  Times-Herald  in 
1954. 
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Gladwin  Hill  honored  in  Los  Angeles 


Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

Robert  Miller,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Dallas  Morning  News,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  on  the  Texas  Student 
Publications  board  of  operating  trustees, 
made  up  of  6  students,  3  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  2  professional  journalists, 
which  determines  policy  and  budgets  for 
the  Daily  Texan  and  administers  an  an¬ 
nual  budget  of  $1.8  million.  Miller  fills 
the  unexpired  term  of  Kenneth  Byrd, 
executive  editor,  San  Antonio  Light, 
who  resigned. 

♦  ♦ 

Claude  V.  Burgett,  deputy  managing 
editor  for  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
was  named  managing  editor  for  the  Lans¬ 
ing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Cletus  Freiburger,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  designer,  was  promoted  to  art  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph 
Herald.  ♦  *  ♦ 

John  Nettles,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  golf  reporter,  assumed  the  added 
duties  of  assistant  sports  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Bill  Hodge,  who  was  transferred  to 

the  general  news  desk. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  M.  Smith,  editor/publisher, 
Milford  (Conn.)  Reporter,  was  elected 
senior  vicepresident  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Milford  Publishing  Company. 


Gladwin  Hill,  New  York  Times  bureau 
chief  in  Los  Angeles  for  23  years, 
prize-winning  environmental  reporter 
and  a  noted  World  War  II  correspon¬ 
dent,  was  honored  April  10  during  a  re¬ 
tirement  dinner  at  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  Press  Club. 

Nearly  200  newspersons  and  others 
turned  out  to  pay  tribute  to  Hill,  one  of 
the  first  correspondents  to  fly  into  Ger¬ 
many  on  a  U.S.  bombing  attack  and  the 
first  to  file  an  eye-witness  account  of  the 
D-Day  landing  in  Normandy.  He  then 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press. 

After  his  service  as  Times  bureau 
chief.  Hill  roamed  the  world  for  the 
newspaper  to  cover  energy  and  envi¬ 
ronment.  He  won  the  international 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  prize  for  environmen¬ 
tal  reporting. 

Hill  covered  the  Nevada  atom  bomb 
tests  from  the  start.  His  investigations  of 
nation-wide  air  and  water  pollution  in  the 
mid-1960’s  won  international  attention 
and  were  re-published  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  as  basic  documents. 

One  of  the  evening’s  highlights  was  a 
videotaped  tribute  to  Hill  by  CBS-News 
anchorman  Walter  Cronkite  and  New 
York  Timesman  Drew  Middleton.  Cron¬ 
kite  was  a  rival  UP  correspondent  during 
World  War  II  and  went  on  the  initial 
bombing  raid  with  Hill. 


Gladwin  Hill,  left,  receives  New  York 
Times-wrapped  carousel  and  pictures 
from  retirement  dinner  chairman  Milt 
Transchel. 

Hill  was  presented  with  slide  carousel 
and  a  set  of  photos  depicting  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career.  He  plans  to  devote  his 
time  to  free-lance  writing  and  lecturing. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 

Houghton  elected 
paper  mill  director 

John  E.  Houghton,  president  of  On¬ 
tario  Paper  Company  Limited,  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Chicago-based 
Tribune  Company  at  a  recent  annual 
stockholders  meeting.  The  newsprint/ 
forest  products  company  is  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Tribune  Company. 

Houghton,  48,  joined  the  Ontario 
Paper  organization  in  1968.  He  has  been 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
since  April,  1979.  As  a  director  of  the 
parent  company  he  succeeds  Leavitt  J. 
Pope,  who  did  not  stand  for  reelection. 
Pope  continues  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  WPIX  Inc.,  New 
York,  also  a  Tribune  subsidiary. 

Tom  Mathews  is 
Editor-of-the-Year 

“Mr.  Newspaper  in  Southern  Il¬ 
linois,”  Tom  Mathews,  publisher  of  the 
Wayne  County  Press  at  Fairfield,  has 
been  named  Editor-of-the-Year  by  the  Il¬ 
linois  Press  Association. 

The  69-year-old  Mathews  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Press  nearly  all  his  life. 
His  father  was  employed  there  and  the 
publisher  began  his  career  there  cleaning 
and  sweeping  as  a  boy.  Later  he  attended 
the  University  of  Illinois  a  year,  return¬ 
ing  to  work  at  the  Press  and  eventually 
buying  it. 

At  the  time,  the  twice-weekly  Press 
had  a  circulation  of  less  than  5,0(X)  and 
faced  competition  from  a  newspaper  in 
Fairfield.  Mathews  later  bought  his  com¬ 
petitor  and  merged  it  into  the  Press.  The 
weekly  now  has  more  than  9,0(X)  paid 
subscribers  and  a  large  commercial  print¬ 
ing  department. 
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Where  Is  The 
50  Mile  l^r  Oellon 
Car? 


Tough  question? 

Sure  it  is. 

But  it’s  just  one  of  hundreds 
of  tough  questions  fielded  each 
year  by  the  Communications 
staff  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association. 

As  the  national  trade 
association  for  U.S.  car,  truck 


and  bus  makers,  we  have  the 
resources  to  provide  answers  and 
information— quickly  and  reliably. 

If  you’re  looking  fa  industry 
views  on  some  of  the  tough 
transportation  issues  of  the  day— 
or  statistical  data  on  just  about 
any  aspect  of  motor  vehicles— 
we  can  help. 


I 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 
of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

300  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Ml  48202 

313/872-4311 
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The  work  of 
Don  Wright 
speaks 
for  itself. 


THE  ELECTRIC  CHAIR  ( A  detailed  diagram  fw  the  death  penalty  advocate ) 
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We  would  like  to  add  only  that  these  cartoons,  arxi  others, 
earned  Don  WMght  of  The  Miami  News  the  1980  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  cartoonins.  It  is  his  second  Pulitzer  Prize, 
and  the  fifth  for  The  Miami  News.  Anythins  more  to  be  said  is 
best  left  to  Mr.  WHsht,  who  daily  speaks  to  the  conscience 
of  a  nation. 

The  Miami  News 

ACGKNEWSRkPER 


Gov.’s  ad  protests 
editing  of  story 

A  dispute  between  South  Dakota  Gov. 
Bill  Janklow  and  the  state’s  largest  daily 
newspaper  boiled  over  into  public  March 
9  when  friends  of  the  governor  bought  a 
full  page  ad  in  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.) 
Argus  Leader  to  protest  the  way  the 
paper  edited  an  Associated  Press  article 
one  week  earlier. 

Janklow  and  his  friends  claimed  the 
paper  “slanted  the  news”  by  the  way  it 
edited  a  story  on  whether  Janklow  in¬ 
timidates  the  state  legislature. 

The  $900  ad,  purchased  by  one  of 
Janklow’ s  gubernatorial  campaign  com¬ 
mittees,  compared  two  versions  of  the 
article.  The  18  paragraphs  cut  by  the 
Argus  Leader  were  printed  in  red  in  the 
version  carried  in  another  newspaper. 

“Everything  that  was  complimentary 
to  the  Governor  was  deleted  from  the 
Argus  Leader  story,”  the  ad  claimed. 
“We  bought  this  ad  to  let  you  know  what 
you’re  missing  and  how  you  lose  when 
the  Argus  Leader  slants  its  news  to  make 
our  Governor  look  bad.” 

The  ad  also  claimed  that  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  article  “tampered  with  the 
public’s  right  to  know.” 

The  Gannett-owned  newspaper  de¬ 
fended  the  editing  of  the  40-inch  AP 
story  on  its  editorial  page. 

“The  editors  who  condensed  the  story 
are  knowledgeable  about  legislative  mat¬ 
ters,”  the  editorial  said.  “Their  assign¬ 
ment  was  to  fit  the  story  to  the  space 
available.  They  have  no  instructions 
from  the  paper’s  management  except  to 
be  objective.” 

In  addition,  the  editorial  pointed  out 
that  such  editing  is  “a  fundamental  proc¬ 
ess  done  routinely  by  nearly  every 
newspaper  in  the  country.” 

The  newspaper  also  said  not  every¬ 
thing  complimentary  to  Janklow  was  cut 
during  the  editing  process. 

“Much  of  the  matter  not  used  by  the 
Argus  but  carried  by  other  papers  was  an 
expansion  of  the  points  in  the  article  and 
included  material  not  complimentary  to 
Janklow,”  the  editorial  said.  “We  think 
the  governor  and  his  friends  are  picky, 
indeed,  with  their  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
densation  of  the  story.” 

Janklow  charged  in  an  interview, 
though,  that  the  editing  constituted  cen¬ 
sorship. 

“They  censored  the  news,”  he  said, 
“and  now  they’re  trying  to  talk  around 
it.” 

Richard  Thien,  the  paper’s  managing 
editor,  said  the  editing  was  not  censor¬ 
ship  in  any  way. 

“Considering  the  space  restrictions  we 
had,  the  desk  did  a  fine  job  in  trying  to  fit 
(the  article)  in,”  he  said  in  an  interview. 
“If  you  read  that  story  22  paragraphs  in  a 
row  were  not  touched.” 

Janklow  was  offered  a  chance  to  lay 
out  his  complaints  in  a  letter  to  the 
40 


editor,  according  to  Thien,  but  the  paper 
never  got  a  response  to  the  offer. 

Janklow  said  it  is  “not  fair”  for  him  to 
be  “attacked”  on  page  one  and  have  to 
respond  on  the  editorial  page. 

Janklow  also  said  he  did  not  instigate 
the  ad.  He  said  friends  of  his  called  about 
the  article  and  offered  to  buy  an  ad  to 
respond.  Janklow  did  not  object. 

John  Shaeffer,  the  campaign  commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  said  the  $900  did  not  come 
from  campaign  funds.  He  said  friends  of 
Janklow  in  Sioux  Falls  contributed  the 
money  for  the  purchase,  although  he 
would  not  provide  a  list  of  the  con¬ 
tributors. 

Press  women  urged 
to  oppose  S1722 

National  Federation  of  Press  Women 
state  affiliates  and  individual  members 
have  been  alerted  to  write  to  their  con¬ 
gressmen  and  senators  in  an  effort  to  op¬ 
pose  SI 722,  a  bill  to  put  a  “British-type 
official  secrets”  law  into  effect  in  the 
United  States. 

The  alert  was  signaled  by  Carol  Griffee 
of  Arkansas,  NFPW’s  legislation/ 
resolutions  director.  The  American 
Newspaper  Publisher’s  Association  is  on 
record  in  opposition. 

If  the  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Kennedy  (Dem.-Mass.),  be¬ 
comes  law,  it  would  become  a  federal 
offense  to  make  public  any  confidential 
information  gathered  for  a  government 
purpose,  and  the  crime  would  carry  a 
prison  sentence  of  up  to  18  months. 

Congressman  Robert  F.  Drinan 
(Dem.-Mass.),  is  sponsor  of  a  companion 
House  version  which  has  been  approved 
in  concept  by  the  subcommittee  on  Crim¬ 
inal  Laws  of  the  House  Judiciary  com¬ 
mittee,  Griffee  said. 

Libel  sunt  against 
tabloid  reinstated 

A  $5,0(X),000  punitive  damage  claim  by 
actress  Carol  Burnett  against  the  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer  was  reinstated  April  4  by 
a  Los  Angeles  judge. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Robert  Weil  had 
dismissed  that  portion  of  her  libel  suit 
last  February  5. 

Weil  acted  on  new  evidence  presented 
by  Burnett’s  attorney  Stephen  S.  Mon¬ 
roe  which,  he  said,  “clearly  shows  a 
muckraking  intent  to  discredit  and  de¬ 
fame  Miss  Burnett.” 

In  his  earlier  ruling.  Judge  Weil  said 
the  tabloid  had  shown  no  malice  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  1976  gossip  item  that  the  actress 
had  quarreled  with  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  in  a  Washington 
restaurant  and  had  spilled  a  dinner’s 
glass  of  wine. 

The  new  evidence  includes  affidavits 
from  two  restaurant  employees  who  said 
they  had  told  the  Enquirer  before  the 
story  was  published  that  Burnett  had  not 
acted  in  an  offensive  manner. 


Carriers  get  coupons 
to  buy  at  a  discount 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  begun  a 
carrier  retention  campaign  called  Pur¬ 
chase  Power. 

This  campaign,  developed  by  Phil 
Prager,  circulation  sales  development 
manager  and  John  Walsh,  Free  Press 
carrier  recruitment  manager,  will  give 
the  paper’s  6,000  carriers  in  the  Detroit 
metro  area  a  chance  to  purchase  goods 
and  services  at  a  reduced  rate. 

It  is  designed  for  the  paper’s  5,000 
teen-age  carriers  and  their  families. 

Each  month,  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  will  distribute  coupons  to  carriers 
featuring  special  prices  or  discounts  of¬ 
fered  by  a  variety  of  area  merchants.  The 
participating  retailers  are  such  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  youth  market  and  will  feature 
items  like  sporting  goods,  fast  foods  and 
automotive  services,  as  well  as  discounts 
at  recreational  facilities. 

The  only  cost  the  paper  incurs  is  the 
expense  and  time  required  to  assemble 
the  materials  each  month. 

“Purchase  Power”  does  not  cost  the 
retailer  additional  advertising  dollars. 

Phoenix  Newspapers 
sue  weekly  paper 

Phoenix  Newspaper,  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Arizona  Republic/Phoenix 
Gazette,  filed  a  $10  million  libel  suit 
April  1  against  a  Phoenix  publication  and 
a  labor  union. 

The  suit  contends  Phoenix  Newspa¬ 
pers  was  libeled  by  the  New  Times 
Weekly  in  a  story  alleging  Phoenix 
Newspapers  had  engaged  in  illegal 
wiretapping  of  telephones  of  union  ac¬ 
tivists. 

It  also  contends  that  the  Phoenix 
Newspaper  Guild,  local  237,  libeled  the 
newspapers  when  they  accused  the  com¬ 
pany  of  maintaining  a  “hit  list”  of  per¬ 
sons  to  be  purged  from  the  company. 

Eight  defendants  are  named  in  the  suit. 

Weekly  sold 

to  ad  art  sales  reps 

The  weekly  Oak  Grove  (Mo)  Banner 
and  companion  shopper  Pictorial  News 
were  sold  by  Mike  and  Pat  Lindsey  to 
B.H.B.,  Inc,  a  Missouri  corporation 
formed  by  three  Ad  Builder  representa¬ 
tives  with  Chuck  Holden,  president. 

The  Lindseys  owned  the  papers  since 
March,  1978,  and  have  no  Missouri 
newspaper  interests  now.  They  previ¬ 
ously  sold  the  Excelsior  Springs  Daily 
Standard. 

The  couple  has  five  other  newspapers 
based  out  of  Torrington,  Wyoming. 

The  sale  was  effective  March  1  and 
was  handled  by  Bob  Bolitho. 
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Let’s  pull  the  plug  on  OPEC... 

by  plugging  in  the  electric  car 

For  decades  lead  has  been  used  in  i  « ■■■«  «■  ■- wnm 

the  batteries  that  start  your  car  and  fiT 
make  its  engine  work  more  efficiently. 

Now  lead  offers  us  a  way  out  of  the 
gas  line  via  economical,  clean,  quiet 
electric  autos  powered  by  lead-acid  batteries. 

With  estimated  operating  costs  under  40  per  mile  for 
a  limited  range  electric  subcompact,  the  potential 
demand  for  electrics  should  stimulate  U.S.  automakers  to  get  ^ 
more  vehicles  into  production  fast. 

Lead  battery  powered  cars  will  cut  fuel  waste,  make  efficient 
use  of  our  off-peak  generating  resources,  make  us  less  dependent 
on  foreign  oil,  lower  our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments, 

help  cut  inflation  and  protect  our  environment.  . 

LET’S  GO  AMERICA-GO  ELECTRIC 
WITH  LEAD-THE  ENERGY  CONSERVER 


LEAD  COMPANY 

Division  ol  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corporation 

7733  Forsyth  Blvd.,  Clayton,  Mo.  63105  (314)  726-9500 

A  BASIC  SOURCE  k 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  electric  cars,  trucks,  1 
buses  in  use  today,  write  us  for  “EV  booklet ".  I 


Pay-cable 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


Bradstreet  Co.  The  $31  million  deal  in¬ 
cluded  Pembroke  Cable  Corp.,  operator 
of  systems  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

U.S.  companies  seeking  cable  systems 
have  been  receiving  the  toughest  compe¬ 
tition  in  bidding  by  Canadian  companies. 
The  FCC  took  cognizance  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  recently  with  a  pronouncement  that 
it  would  not  interfere  by  limiting  foreign 
ownership  now  but  left  the  problem  up  to 
the  local  decision-makers  in  granting 
franchises. 

If  anyone  believes  that  cable-tv  is 
going  to  be  a  free  entertainment-news 
service,  let  him  attend  some  of  the  trade 
association  meetings  and  hear  what 
operators,  advertisers,  and  industry 
seers  are  saying.  For  examples: 

“Revenue  will  be  generated  by  sub¬ 
scribers  and  advertisers.  By  1985,  cable 
will  be  a  $5  billion  industry  with  over  25 
percent  of  the  audience  for  pay  cable.” 

“There’s  going  to  be  advertising  on 
cable.  It’s  going  to  continue  to  grow,  and 
the  real  breakthrough  will  come  when  we 
can  quantify  the  subscriber  base  out 
there,  because  advertising  agencies  and 
advertisers  like  a  number.” 

“We’ve  increased  our  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  four-fold  over  1976,  but  we’re  still 
at  only  $8.5  or  $9  million.  1  think  it’s 
coming.” 

“I’ve  had  a  series  of  meetings  with 
advertising  people  and  they  kept  banging 
on  me  about  quantifying  everything,  and 
we  can’t.  We  can  show  them  very 
reasonable  rates.” 

“Using  conventional  tv,  Bristol-Myers 
can  do  a  30-second  spot  40  times  a  week 
for  a  year  for  $3  million.  On  Cable  News 
Network  it  is  going  to  do  a  30-second 
spot  40  times  a  week  for  $2.5  million. 
That’s  why  advertisers  are  coming  to  ca¬ 
ble.” 

“By  1990  every  home  in  America  will 
be  offered  the  opportunity  for  some  kind 
of  pay  tv.” 

The  cable-tv  industry  is  moving  fast  to 
serve  the  advertisers’  needs  for  market 
information.  A  cable  measurement 
committee  has  begun  to  study 
methodologies  for  measuring  local  cable 
audiences  and  evaluate  research  propo¬ 
sals.  Gabe  Samuels,  a  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  vicepresident  for  media 
research,  is  the  chairman. 

A  media  development  group  has  been 
organized  at  the  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
agency  to  analyze  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  clients  for  advertising  op¬ 
portunities  in  cable  systems. 

Nielsen’s  Media  Research  Group  has 
begun  to  provide  reports  on  pay-tv  view¬ 
ing,  while  asking  advertisers  to  specify 
the  kind  of  audience  information  they 
will  need.  An  early  finding  is  that  there  is 
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a  falloff  in  network  tv  viewing  in  pay- 
cable  households. 

In  analysis  of  the  first  Nielsen  reports, 
Ted  Bates  &  Co.  found  that  pay-cable 
households  are  younger  and  larger  than 
the  average  tv  household.  Uncut  adult 
movies  are  a  key  factor  in  stimulating 
heavier  viewing  during  prime  time  and 
late  night  when  pay  cable  is  available. 

A  study  made  by  Management 
Analysis  Center  of  Cambridge,  Mass,  for 
Retry  Television  Inc.,  station  representa¬ 
tives,  concluded  that  the  paucity  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  cable  tv  now  is  due  to  (1) 
insufficient  audience  size  for  most  adver¬ 
tisers,  (2)  unreliable  audience  measure¬ 
ment,  (3)  lack  of  a  national  network,  and 
(4)  agencies  don’t  know  how  to  buy  cable 
time. 

But,  the  study  report  stated,  cable  tv 
will  experience  rapid  growth  in  the 
1980’s,  reaching  a  penetration  of  35  per¬ 
cent  of  households  by  1985,  and  as  much 
as  40  percent  without  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  in  plant  and  equipment.  Cable  and 
pay-tv  are  expected  to  receive  2  percent 
of  total  advertising — about  $2.2  bil¬ 
lion — by  the  mid-80’s. 

In  Cincinnati,  where  six  rivals  are  bid¬ 
ding  for  a  cable  franchise,  they  have  es¬ 
timated  annual  revenue  of  $20  million. 
There  are  also  six  competitors  for  a  Dal¬ 
las  franchise,  even  though  it  might  cost 
$75  million  to  wire  about  375,000  homes. 

Good  news  for  the  cable  people  came 
in  a  federal  appellate  court  ruling  that  the 
Bell  System  violates  antitrust  laws  when 
it  refuses  to  allow  tv  cables  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  its  telephone  poles.  Unless  it  is 
upset  by  a  higher  court,  the  decision 
holds  Bell  liable  for  damages  for  causing 
the  TV  Signal  Co.  of  Aberdeen,  S.D.  to 
build  its  own  underground  transmission 
system.  The  case  has  been  in  the  courts 
for  10  years. 

Another  development  has  been  hailed 
as  a  sign  of  maturity  for  cable  tv.  The 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
and  the  National  Cable  Television  As¬ 
sociation  are  actually  shaking  hands  in 
public  since  Brenda  Lee  Fox  moved  over 
from  NBA’s  Washington  legal  staff  to 
the  NCTA  as  general  counsel. 

With  a  June  1  startup  date,  Sam  Zel- 
man  of  Turner’s  Cable  News  Network 
has  been  lining  up  a  star-studded  staff  to 
provide  round-the-clock  news  with  head¬ 
lines  every  10  minutes.  He  plans  to  offer 
sports  when  the  tv  nets  are  airing  news 
shows. 

“We  don’t  think  we’ll  devastate  net¬ 
work  news,”  Zelman  told  a  New  York 
broadcasters  group  recently,  “and  we 
won’t  carry  local  news.”  He  has  a 
budget  of  $25  million  a  year  and  a  four- 
year  commitment. 

Overseeing  the  whole  Turner  broad¬ 
casting  system  is  Robert  J.  Wussler,  a 
former  president  of  CBS-TV  and  CBS 
Sports. 

Already  providing  24-hour  cable  news 
service  are  AP  Newscable  and  UPi 
News  time. 


Calif,  publishers 
oppose  mail  cut 

The  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  last  week  mounted  a  strong 
campaign  against  President  Carter’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  trim  government  spending  by 
cutting  postal  delivery  service  from  6  to  5 
days. 

Meeting  in  Sacramento,  the  executive 
committee  of  CNPA’s  board  of  directors 
announced  it  will  notify  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  industry  representatives  in 
Washington  that  “it  is  the  policy  of 
CNPA  to  oppose  postal  service  aban¬ 
donment  of  ^day  mail  delivery  and  to 
propose,  if  it  is  abandoned,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  permit  private  carriers  to  de¬ 
liver  all  classes  of  mail.” 

The  committee  noted  that  although 
daily  newspapers  are  not  as  dependent 
on  mailed  delivery  as  weeklies,  “daily 
operation  would  be  affected  both  by  de¬ 
lays  in  the  receipt  of  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  material  and  by  the  bulge  of  mail  to 
process  the  day  after  the  no-delivery 
day.” 

The  CNPA  group  also  pointed  out  that 
both  House  and  Senate  budget  commit¬ 
tees  have  voted  to  chop  postal  service 
funding,  the  latter  unit  by  $600  million, 
more  than  twice  President  Carter’s  rec¬ 
ommended  reduction.  Both  votes, 
CNPA  committee  observed,  favored 
termination  of  Saturday  mail  delivery. 

The  CNPA  committee  will  mail  state 
publishers  “a  complete  list  of  names  and 
addresses  to  contact  in  the  Washington 
bureaucracy”  and  also  will  urge  that 
pressure  be  put  on  the  White  House. 

The  committee’s  position  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  National 
Newspaper  Association. 

A  committee  statement  said  the  CNPA 
is  not  against  a  “genuine  effort”  at  Fed¬ 
eral  inflation  fighting,  but  it  believes  that 
the  proposed  mail  curtailment  would 
cost  private  business  more  in  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  commercial  slowdowns  than  it 
would  save  the  government,  particularly 
in  personnel  costs. 

Kenosha  News  adds 
Sunday  issue  May  18 

The  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News  will  begin 
publication  of  a  Sunday  issue  May  1 8. 

Howard  J.  Brown,  publisher,  said  the 
decision  to  publish  on  Sunday  was  moti¬ 
vated  by  changing  market  patterns  and 
anticipated  industrial  growth  of  the  area. 

Among  the  growth  factors  is  the  ex¬ 
pected  production  of  Renault  au¬ 
tomobiles  at  the  manufacturing  facilities 
of  American  Motors  Corporation  in 
Kenosha. 

The  News,  a  33,000  circulation  offset 
evening  daily,  is  represented  nationally 
by  Branham  Newapaper  Sales. 
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In  New  England, 
when  you  say 
POOD,  you're 
saying  an  eleven 
billion  doiiar 
mouthfui! 


New  England  1980  retail  sales  are  estimated  at  $49,939,482,000*,  with 
per-household  sales  above  those  of  other  U.S.  regions.  But 
it’s  in  food  sales  that  our  markets  truly  shine.  In  1980  we’ll  spend 
$11,582,329,000*  for  food— $2,602  for  each  of  our  nearly  4.5  million 
families,  topping  the  U.S.  average  and  those  of  most  other  regions. 


Newspapers  seii 
New  England. 

Newspaper  circulation  has  always  been  high  in  New  England,  and  the 
current  trend  is  up.  Between  March,  1978  and  March,  1979,  daily  circulation 
went  up  in  each  of  our  six  states  (from  1%  to  6.8%)  a  regional  average  of 
Estimates  90,334  more  copies  daily.  Now,  more  than  ever  .  .  . 

Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  Engiand  daily  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (AD) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Herald  American  (M) 

Boston  Herald  American  (S) 
BrocKton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (b) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Bid  to  change  open 
meeting  iaw  faiis 

South  Dakota  media  lost  a  bid  to 
liberalize  the  state’s  open  meeting  law 
when  the  legislation  was  vetoed  Feb¬ 
ruary  28  and  the  veto  sustained  by  the 
state  Legislature  March  12. 

The  legislation,  which  had  passed  both 
houses  by  wide  margins,  changed  the  law 
by  striking  the  word  “official”  in  de¬ 
scribing  meetings  that  should  be  open  to 
the  public. 

In  addition,  “meeting”  was  defined  as 
“a  gathering  in  person  or  by  electronic 
means,  formal  or  informal,”  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  any  board,  commission  or  agency 
where  there  is  deliberation  or  action  on 
anything  within  the  scope  of  the  body’s 
duties. 

Gov.  Bill  Janklow  said  he  vetoed  the 
bill  because  it  caused  more  problems 
than  it  solved.  He  especially  objected  to 
the  “electronic”  provision. 

“By  requiring  that  ‘electronic’  con¬ 
versations  be  open,”  he  said  in  his  veto 
message,  “is  the  Legislature  suggesting 
that  where  two  members  of  a  three-per¬ 
son  board  are  engaged  in  a  telephone 
conversation  and  board  affairs  are  in¬ 
formally  discussed,  the  public  should 
somehow  be  invited  to  participate  or  tap 
the  conversation?” 

Janklow  also  said  present  law  meets 
the  public’s  needs  and  “absent  a  clear 
need  for  change,  the  amendments  will 
only  serve  to  confuse  our  current  stat¬ 
ute.” 

Janklow  also  vetoed  a  bill  which  would 
have  exempted  news  syndicate  services 
from  the  state’s  sales  and  service  tax. 
That  measure,  which  also  passed  the 
Legislature  by  a  wide  margin,  was  ve¬ 
toed  March  1  because  Janklow  said  no 
one  should  be  exempted  from  state 
taxes. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Associated 
Press  is  a  cooperative  and  other  coopera¬ 
tives,  such  as  grain  elevators,  are  not 
exempt. 

The  Senate  sustained  the  veto  March 

12. 

The  press  did,  however,  succeed  in 
killing  two  pieces  of  legislation  that 
would  have  had  a  drastic  impact  on  news 
coverage. 

A  House  Bill  had  the  potential  for  the 
greatest  impact.  It  would  have  prevented 
“the  name,  picture,  place  of  residence, 
or  identity  of  any  child,  parent,  guardian, 
other  custodian,  or  any  person  appearing 
as  a  witness”  in  child  abuse  cases  from 
being  published  or  broadcast. 

Press  lobbyists  strongly  objected  to 
the  bill  on  First  Amendment  grounds, 
despite  a  provision  which  would  have 
allowed  the  press  to  ask  for  a  court  order 
staying  the  restriction. 

An  amendment  to  change  the  bill  to 
close  all  court  files  and  records  in  child 
abuse  cases  was  not  even  considered  as 
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the  House  Judiciary  Committee  deferred 
action  on  the  bill  to  the  31st  day  of  the 
30-day  session. 

Another  measure  killed  early  in  the 
session  would  have  closed  birth,  death, 
marriage  and  divorce  records  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Birth  records  would  have  been 
closed  for  100  years  and  the  others 
closed  for  50  years. 

Calif,  judges  OK 
courtroom  photos 

The  final  hurdle  was  cleared  for  a 
1  -year  experiment  allowing  the  televising 
and  still  shooting  of  California  trials  with 
only  the  consent  of  the  judge  in  a  case 
required. 

The  state  judicial  council,  meeting  in 
San  Francisco,  approved  the  project 
while  dropping  its  earlier  position  that 
permission  also  must  be  obtained  from 
opposing  parties  in  a  proceeding.  The 
council  sets  rules  for  the  statewide  court 
system. 

The  experiment,  which  will  start  June 
1,  also  will  open  the  courtrooms  to 
newspaper  photographers  and  radio 
braodcasters. 

Only  one  judicial  council  member  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  question  of  requiring  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties  to  a  case.  Richard 
Schauer,  presiding  judge  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Superior  Court,  said,  “1  have 
grave  reservations  about  eliminated  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties.” 

Schauer  added  that  he  was  concerned, 
not  only  for  the  rights  of  criminal  defen¬ 
dants,  but  also  the  privacy  of  civil  litig¬ 
ants.  “You’ll  have  what  happened  in  the 
bedroom  come  into  the  living  room  of  the 
people  in  full  color,”  he  remarked. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Spurgeon  Aba- 
kian  of  Alameda  County  replied,  “Bed¬ 
room  activities  are  already  taken  to  the 
breakfast  table  in  the  print  media.” 

San  Diego  Municipal  Judge  Lewis  A. 
Wenzell  added: 

“1  don’t  think  the  courts  are  a  private 
forum.” 

About  15  other  states  currently  have 
either  experimental  or  permanent  pro¬ 
grams  allowing  electronic  and  photo¬ 
graphic  coverage  in  courts,  according  to 
John  E.  Schulz,  judicial  council  staff  at¬ 
torney. 

Cameras  permitted 
in  ail  N.J.  courts 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  has 
opened  up  courtrooms  throughout  the 
state  for  experimental  use  of  still  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Under  the  new  guidelines,  assignment 
judges  in  each  county  will  decide  whether 
to  allow  still  cameras  in  the  courtrooms. 
Previously,  judges  had  to  ask  for  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
judiciary’s  Committee  on  Relations  with 
the  Media. 


Synanon  wins  ruling 
on  broadcast  tapes 

A  Los  Angeles  judge  has  ordered  14 
television  and  radio  stations  to  turn  over 
to  Synanon  news  broadcasts  on  an  al¬ 
leged  plot  to  put  a  rattlesnake  in  the 
mailbox  of  attorney  Paul  Morantz. 

Synanon  and  2  of  its  members  are 
scheduled  to  be  tried  for  the  incident 
April  8  but  the  defendants  are  expected 
to  seek  a  change  of  venue.  Synanon’ s 
attorneys  said  they  needed  the  broadcast 
material  to  support  their  claim  that  the 
defendants  cannot  get  a  fair  trial  in  Los 
Angeles  because  of  publicity  in  the  case. 

Superior  Court  Judge  William 
Hogoboom  earlier  had  turned  down  a  re¬ 
quest  for  the  news  broadcasts,  saying  the 
subpoenas  were  overly  broad.  A  few 
days  later,  Synanon  served  new  sub¬ 
poenas,  narrowing  the  request  to  21 
specific  broadcast  dates.  Judge 
Hogoboom,  however,  reduced  the  new 
request  still  further,  signing  a  few  dates 
to  each  station. 

Attorneys  for  several  of  the  stations 
said  they  will  appeal  the  new  ruling. 

The  rattlesnake  episode  occurred  18 
months  ago,  shortly  after  Morantz  had 
won  a  $300,000  judgment  against  Syna¬ 
non.  He  was  bitten  by  the  snake  but  re¬ 
covered  after  being  in  critical  condition. 

Deadline  draws  near 
for  scholarships 

New  York  advertising  agency 
employees,  interested  in  winning  one 
$1,000  award  or  one  of  two  $500  awards, 
are  urged  to  get  their  entry  letter  in  be¬ 
fore  the  deadline,  April  15,  according  to 
Bill  Harrison,  N.A.S.A.  (Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales  Association)  Scholar¬ 
ship  Chairman  for  the  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter. 

Entrants  must  write  a  letter  to:  Bill 
Harrison,  Million  Market  Newspapers,  6 
East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017,  explaining  why  they  feel  they  are 
eligible,  how  they  would  use  the  money, 
and  how  they  feel  the  fund  could  aid 
them  in  furthering  their  advertising 
careers.  Harrison  may  be  contacted  at: 
986-3434.  Deadline  is  April  15. 

Maine  bill  would 
insure  open  pretrials 

The  Maine  State  Legislature  has 
passed  and  sent  to  Gov.  Joseph  E.  Bren¬ 
nan  for  signing  a  measure  making  the 
PineTree  state  a  “pioneer”  inquarantee- 
ing  public  access  to  pretrial  criminal 
proceedings. 

The  measure  requires  pretrial  criminal 
proceedings  to  be  open  unless  a  judge 
finds  the  defendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial 
would  be  jeopardized  by  a  public  hear¬ 
ing,  and  there  was  no  other  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  that  right. 
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THE 

PUmZER  PRIZE 
FOR 

EOnORIAL 

III  I  ^  This  highest  honor  in  journalism 

l^^l  I  I  I  JM  has  just  been  awarded  to  Roben  L. 

*  Bartley,  editor  of  The  \C^1  Street 
Journal  for  “distinguished  editorial 
writing,  the  test  of  excellence 
being  clearness  of  style,  moral  pur¬ 
pose,  sound  reasoning  and  power 
to  influence  public  cpinion  in  what 
the  writer  conceives  to  be  the  right 
direction.”  Congratulations,  Bob, 
from  all  of  your  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  at  The  Journal  and  Dow 
Jones. 


Oipyrighi.  rX)wJi)neN  &  OMiipany,  Inc,  1980 


ANPA  to  test  ad 
satellite  transmission 


“The  1980s  will  be  recorded  as  the 
decade  of  satellite  implementation,  just 
as  the  1970s  will  go  on  record  as  the 
decade  in  which  electronic  news  editing 
was  implemented,”  said  William 
Rinehart,  ANPA  vicepresident/techni¬ 
cal. 

Rinehart,  speaking  before  ANPA 
members  in  Hawaii,  announced  that  “in 
the  relatively  near  future,  ANPA  and 
other  newspaper  organizations  will  begin 
experimental  development  of  a  satellite 
advertising  delivery  service  which  could 
be  received  on  the  same  satellite 
hardware  now  being  installed  (by  the 
wire  services).” 

However,  Rinehart  said  the  expense 
and  complexity  of  a  nationwide  ad 
transmission  system  would  keep  the 
project  from  completion  anytime  in  the 
near  future. 

Explaining  the  system  envisioned  by 
ANPA,  Rinehart  said,  “We  are  presently 
striving  for  the  development  of  new  and 
advanced  newspaper  page  fax  receivers 
which  would  be  reliable,  low-cost,  and 
not  require  manning.  We  envision  a 
high-speed  companion  message-fax  sys¬ 
tem  to  handle  insertion  orders  and  possi¬ 
bly  a  new  national  classified  system.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  price  of  the  hardware 
will  eventually  be  in  a  price  range  that 
makes  it  attractive  to  all  sizes  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

Rinehart  also  speculated  that  such  a 
system  could  have  additional  capabilities 
like  instantaneous  transmission  of 
specialized  sections  in  ready-for-plate- 
making  form.  “The  uses  of  such  a  fax 
system  will  be  limited  only  by  our  imagi¬ 
nations,”  he  said. 

Rinehart  noted  that  the  entire  industry 
will  not  be  able  to  hook  up  with  the  satel¬ 
lite  system  simultaneously,  mostly  be¬ 
cause  of  its  sheer  size.  He  explained  that 
during  the  implementation  of  the  system, 
newspapers  would  continue  to  receive 
news  dispatches  in  traditional  fashion — 
over  telephone  lines. 

The  benefit  to  the  industry  during  the 
transitional  period  would  be  lower 
transmission  costs  since  some  papers 
would  be  hooked  into  the  developing 
satellite  network  and  would  thereby 
serve  to  reduce  costs  enough  to  freeze 
the  overall  costs  of  ground  transmission 
to  the  industry. 

One  area  Rinehart  pointed  to  as  being 
a  major  beneficiary  of  satellite  transmis¬ 
sion  was  news  photo  transmissions, 
which  now  take  about  eight  minutes  to 
complete.  Using  satellite  transmission, 
the  photos  could  be  sent  to  newspapers 
in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

He  cited  the  low  cost  of  distributing 
teletext  information — it  requires  the 


energy  equivalent  of  a  single  teaspoon  of 
gasoline  to  send  a  screen-full  of  text  to 
every  home  in  the  country — as  a  major 
reason  why  newspapers  must  cap  rising 
costs. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  only  thing 
which  may  cause  us  to  lose  our  position 
would  be  if  circumstances  force  us  to 
price  our  product  above  that  which  the 
average  consumer  can  afford — because 
of  energy  and  related  newsprint  costs, 
this  could  conceivably  happen,  and  the 
general  public  would  be  economically 
forced  to  obtain  textual  news  from  the  tv 
screen,”  said  Rinehart. 

ANPA  has  employed  a  telecommuni¬ 
cations  director  to  closely  monitor  mar¬ 
ket  acceptance  of  various  “text  on  the 
screen”  concepts.  ANPA  members  will 
be  kept  abreast  of  all  developments  in 
this  area,  Rinehart  said. 

In  closing  his  prepared  speech, 
Rinehart  stated,  “Perhaps  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  advantage  of  a  newspaper  satel¬ 
lite  system  is  that  it  will  permit  each  of 
you  to  better  respond  to  lx)th  competing 
media  and  to  possible  shifts  in  the  needs 
of  the  public.” 

He  continued,  “The  early  benefits  dur¬ 
ing  the  transition  will  be  marginal — how¬ 
ever — once  the  system  is  in  place,  it  will 
permit  the  implementation  of  new  ser¬ 
vices.” 

During  questioning  after  his  address, 
Rinehart  said  ANPA/Rl  is  striving  to  de- 

ANPA  book  advises 
scrutiny  of  poiis 

John  B.  Mauro,  director  of  research 
for  Media  General,  Inc.  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  distributed  copies  of  a  new  ANPA 
publication  entitled  Newsroom  Guide  to 
Polls  &  Surveys  during  a  session  for 
newspapers  with  under  20,(X)0  circula¬ 
tion  during  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Convention  in  Honolulu  this 
week. 

Mauro,  who  said  little  about  the 
ANPA  publication,  concentrated  on  how 
easy  and  inexpensive  it  can  be  for  the 
small  newspaper  to  conduct  what  he 
termed  “valid”  surveys  to  be  used  in 
either  selling  advertising  or  improving  a 
newspaper.  He  told  publishers  of  smaller 
newspapers  that  the  expensive,  com¬ 
prehensive  research  studies  usually  de¬ 
manded  by  major  ad  agencies  are  not 
really  necessary  for  smaller  newspapers 
if  those  papers  can  demonstrate  reliable 
audience  statistics.  He  suggested  several 
somewhat  primitive  but  none  the  less  re¬ 
liable  survey  methods  with  which  a  small 
paper  can  randomly  select  and  detail  an 
audience  sample. 


velop  an  ad  mechanical/insertion  order 
receiving  machine  which  would  cost 
somewhere  in  the  $20,000  range.  Pres¬ 
ently,  he  said,  such  equipment  would  be 
significantly  more  expensive.  He  said 
ANPA  will  soon  be  testing  equipment 
based  on  a  “completely  new  design.” 
That  system  would  work  24  hours  a  day. 
The  target  date  for  the  testing  is  to  be  set 
at  sometime  later  this  year,  he  said. 

With  regard  to  who  will  handle  the 
satellite  transmission  of  page  plate-ready 
mechanicals,  Rinehart  said,  “The  trans¬ 
mission  point  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.”  He 
said  that  since  the  NAB  would  run  such  a 
project  on  a  cost  payment  basis,  legal 
difficulties  like  common  carrier  status 
could  be  avoided. 

One  potential  difficulty  with  satellite 
transmission  of  page  ready  mechanicals 
surfaced  during  the  question  period 
when  one  publisher  asked  if  the  system 
now  envisioned  by  ANPA  would  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  both  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  mechanicals.  The  publisher  ex¬ 
plained  that  since  he  uses  offset  equip¬ 
ment,  positives  are  used.  Rinehart  said 
electronic  modifications  to  the  receiving 
equipment  could  enable  it  to  handle  posi¬ 
tive  images. 

Rinehart  later  stated  that  when  the 
“second  generation”  satellites  appear 
later  in  this  decade,  “spotlight”  type 
signals  which  target  a  specific  area  could 
open  the  door  for  the  regional  news  and 
advertising  transmissions.  He  cited 
Sears  Roebuck  and  K  Mart  as  advertis¬ 
ers  which  would  likely  be  highly  in¬ 
terested  in  localized  transmission  of  ad¬ 
vertising  material. 


The  ANPA  publication  he  distributed 
(he  only  had  six  copies  to  distribute), 
contains  sections  on  how  to  evaluate 
survey  questionnaires,  survey  interview¬ 
ing,  survey  sampling,  survey  results  and 
reporting  survey  results. 

Although  Mauro  did  not  delve  into  the 
book,  he  did  give  the  publishers  some 
pointers  on  how  to  conduct  in-house 
surveys.  He  pointed  out  that  classified 
sales  people — because  they  are  in  fact 
sales  people — are  not  usually  a  good 
work  force  to  use  in  conducting  surveys. 
He  said  “they  have  a  tendency  to  be 
nice — and  to  put  words  in  people’s 
mouths.” 

Mauro,  who  has  conducted  a  survey 
on  surveys,  reported  that  some  70%  of 
the  roughly  33%  who  had  once  been  con¬ 
tacted  for  a  survey  said  they  preferred  to 
be  contacted  on  the  telephone. 

He  also  contended  that  carrier  distrib¬ 
uted  questionnaires,  when  followed  up 
by  the  carriers,  can  prove  quite  valuable. 

As  far  as  surveys  for  smaller  circula¬ 
tion  papers  go,  Mauro  quoted  an  old 
phrase  to  illustrate  his  philosophy:  “Inch 
by  inch  is  a  cinch — yard  by  yard  is 
hard.” 
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Dodge  dealers 
devise  ways 
to  fuel  sales 

A  year’s  subscription  to  a  pay-TV  ser¬ 
vice,  new  car  financing  five  percent 
below  the  prime  interest  rate,  tent  sales 
and  72-hour  sell-a-thons  are  among  ways 
Dodge  dealer  advertising  groups  across 
the  U.S.  are  adding  local  “clout”  to  the 
car  maker’s  national  advertising. 

According  to  Gerry  A.  Novelly,  dealer 
association  and  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Chrysler  Corporation,  dealer  en¬ 
thusiasm  has  escalated. 

“Chrysler  and  its  dealers  are  taking 
the  offense  heading  into  the  traditionally 
strong  spring  sales  market.  We  have 
more  innovative  marketing  programs 
going  for  our  dealers  than  at  any  time  in 
the  company’s  history. 

“The  pressures  of  inflation  have  made 
today’s  shoppers  more  value  conscious 
than  ever  before  and  the  New  Chrysler 
Corporation  and  its  dealers  are  energeti¬ 
cally  responding  to  that  need.” 

Approximately  $3,000,000  in  local 
market  newspaper,  radio  and  tv  advertis¬ 
ing  breaking  throughout  April  will  fea¬ 
ture  varied  ways  of  accelerating  the  trad¬ 
itional  spring  surge  in  retail  car  and  truck 
sales  and  of  capitalizing  on  Chrysler 
Corporation’s  limited  time,  $500  Test 
Drive  offer  and  its  innovative  Guaran¬ 
tees. 

Newspaper  ads  in  Cincinnati  offer  a 
year’s  subscription  to  ON  TV  with  the 
purchase  of  a  new  1980  car  or  truck  from 
a  participating  Dodge  dealer.  ON  TV 
brings  first-run  films  and  other  special 
programs  to  subscribers’  sets  and  is  val¬ 
ued  at  $297  a  year  in  the  Queen  City. 

The  subscription  is  in  addition  to  the 
$500  a  person  can  get  back  from  Dodge 
with  the  purchase  of  one  of  its  mid-sized 
vehicles  as  well  as  the  Chrysler  Guaran¬ 
tees.  They  include  a  free  two-year  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  AMOCO  Motor  Club,  no¬ 
charge  scheduled  maintenance  for  two 
years  or  24,000  miles,  a  30-day  or  1,000 
mile  money  back  offer  and  $50  to  anyone 
test  driving  a  new  1980  dodge-built  prod¬ 
uct  who  then  purchases  that  product  or  a 
specified  competing  make  within  30 
days. 

The  below  prime  interest  rate  accent  is 
being  made  by  Dodge  dealers  in  Dallas 
and  in  New  Orleans.  It  too,  is  in  addition 
to  the  $500  offer  and  the  Guarantees. 

Dodge  dealer  groups  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  opted  for  72-hour  sell-a-thon 
that  will  keep  participating  dealerships 
open  72  hours  straight.  In  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Denver, 
Colo.,  the  dealers  chose  tent  sales  that 
bring  their  inventories  together  at  one 
location  for  one  stop,  three-day  selling 
marathons. 

In  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Kansas  City, 
Buffalo  and  Boston  markets,  the  dealers 
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are  accenting  the  $500  offer  with  a 
“Test-Drive  Pay  Off’  campaign. 

Dealers  in  other  markets  are  planning 
“Countdown-Campaigns”  to  coincide 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  $500  Test 
Drive  offer. 

Dodge  dealers  regroup 
at  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

The  nation’s  Dodge  dealers  have  reor¬ 
ganized  their  local  and  regional  market 
advertising  groups  to  conform  with 
Chrysler  Corporation’s  20  U.S.  sales 
zones  and  have  named  Kenyon  &  Eck¬ 
hardt  Adv.,  Inc.,  the  agency  for  each  of 
the  new  zone-wide  dealer  advertising  as¬ 
sociations  (DAAs). 

The  major  overhaul  reduces  the 
number  of  DAAs  from  61  a  year  ago 
when  K&E  acquired  the  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration  national  advertising  accounts 
and  began  soliciting  the  dealer  groups. 

The  streamlining  will  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  DAAs’  cooperative  media 
expenditures  that  in  previous  years  ex¬ 
ceeded  a  combined  total  of  $30  million 
dollars,  according  to  Joseph  J.  Cronin, 
K&E  vicepresident  and  national  DAA 
account  supervisor. 

“By  eliminating  a  lot  of  superstructure 
the  dealers  have  made  it  easier  to  quickly 
adapt  national  advertising  themes  to  the 
needs  of  a  particular  region  or  sub-group 
within  an  association,”  Cronin  said. 

“It  also  enables  them  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  media  coverage  patterns  within 
their  zones  as,  Chrysler’s  sales  zones 
center  around  major  marketing  hubs 
that  foster  regional  “splits”  of  na¬ 
tional  media,  regional  publications,  and, 
of  course,  their  own  broadcast  and  print 
coverage.” 

Cronin  noted  that  not  all  dealers  were 
members  of  an  association  and  that  two 
sub  groups  involving  a  total  of  28  dealers 
had  local  ad  agencies. 

Seiko  to  co-op 
newspaper  ads 

The  Seiko  Time  Corporation,  in  a 
major  advertising  campaign  for  its  new 
line  of  solid  gold  watches,  plans  what  it 
calls  a  “generous”  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  print  to  supplement 
television  commercials  and  magazine 
ads. 

Handled  by  AC&R  advertising  in  New 
York,  the  campaign  will  include  full 
color  ads  in  several  consumer 
magazines,  including  Town  &  Country, 
The  New  Yorker,  Newsweek,  Harper's 
Bazaar  and  Vogue;  saturation  major  mar¬ 
ket  tv  commercials  and  the  co-op  ads  all 
built  around  the  theme,  “Seiko  Makes 
Gold  Even  More  Precious.” 

Full  details  of  the  Seiko  Gold  support 
program  for  department  and  jewelry 
stores  is  available  through  Seiko’s 
nationwide  network  of  distributors. 


Internal  auditors 
elect  Sharpless 

Harold  Sharpless,  director  of  the  Don- 
rey  Media  Group’s  internal  audit  de¬ 
partment,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  News  Media  Internal  Au¬ 
ditors,  Ltd.  Sharpless  previously  served 
as  treasurer  and  president. 

The  Association  of  News  Media  Inter¬ 
nal  Auditors  was  formally  organized  in 
1977.  Sharpless  and  Don  Clark,  director 
of  internal  audit,  Copley  Newspapers, 
played  key  roles  in  the  formal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  group. 

“We  continued  to  run  the  internal  au¬ 
ditors  from  communications  companies 
at  other  seminars,”  Sharpless  said. 
“Many  of  these  auditors  felt  we  needed  a 
new  organization  devoted  exclusively  to 
serving  the  needs  of  those  who  are  inter¬ 
nal  auditors  at  newspapers,  broadcast 
stations,  outdoor  companies,  and  other 
communications  organizations.” 

“We  found  that  we  had  no  forum  for 
internal  auditors  where  we  could  ex¬ 
change  ideas,  discuss  problems  or  coop¬ 
erate  in  efforts  to  find  solutions  to 
industry-wide  problems.  In  effect,  each 
of  us  had  to  re-invent  the  wheel,”  Sharp¬ 
less  said. 

The  fledgling  organization  held  its  first 
seminar  meeting  in  1977.  At  that  time,  25 
internal  auditors  participated.  The  or¬ 
ganization  was  incorporated  in  August, 
1979. 

The  association’s  primary  purpose  is 
to  “cultivate,  promote  and  organize  and 
present  educationally-oriented  seminars 
and  meetings  and  to  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
information  concerning  internal  auditing 
in  newspaper,  television,  radio  and  re¬ 
lated  industries.” 

“We  now  have  members  from  com¬ 
panies  as  large  as  Gannett  and  Knight- 
Ridder.  But  we  also  have  members  from 
newspaper  groups  with  only  one  or  two 
newspapers,”  Sharpless  said. 

The  1980  seminar  will  be  held  August 
20-22  in  Minneapolis. 

Heart  series  wins 
top  prize  in  Fla. 

Rosanne  Ginter,  a  business  and  fi¬ 
nance  writer  for  the  daily  Miami  Review 
was  named  winner  of  the  annual  jour¬ 
nalism  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Florida  affiliate  of  the  American  Heart 
Association.  Ginter  will  receive  a  plaque 
and  cash  award  at  the  affiliate’s  special 
assembly  luncheon  in  St.  Petersburg 
Beach  June  7. 

The  honoree,  a  1978  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  was  cited  for  a  four-part  series 
she  wrote  while  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Ocala  Star  Banner. 
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Answer:  A  broadsheet  page  ad.  composed 
on  the  Xenotron  XVC-SP. 

It’s  unique. 

With  our  Super  Cursor  for  vertical  justifi¬ 
cation,  Copy  Block  Cursor,  Scrolling  and  Half¬ 
size  Scaling  capability,  no  other  video  ad. 
composer  on  the  market  can  match  this  full- 
page  performer  from  Britain. 

ATEX  &  XENOTRON.  After  extensive 
tests,  both  in  this  country  and  Britain, 
ATEX/AKI  have  specified  desk-top  versions  of 
XVC-SP  for  on-line  use  with  their  own  display 
ad.  management  system. 

Similar  working  arrangements  exist  with 
PRESS  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  and 
MONOTYPE,  both  in  the  UK,  and 
HELL-SIEMENS  in  Germany. 

So,  to  get  the  complete  picture  for 
yourself,  particularly  if  you  are  a  CSI,  SII, 

DEC  or  ECRM  user,  contact  the  experts  today. 


XVC-SP 

The  fuU  page 
video  ad  composer 


Setting  New  Standards 

XENOTRON  INC.,  14  TOWER  OFFICE  PARK, 
WOBURN,  MASS,  01801.  Tel:  (617)  933-7860 
Telex:  949373  XENTEL  WORN. 

XENOTRON  LIMITED  XENOTRON  AUSTRALIA  PTY  LTD. 

Vinces  Road,  Diss,  2/160  Albert  Road. 

Norfolk  1P22  3HH,  ENGLAND.  South  Melbourne, 

Tel:  0379  4611  Victoria  3205,  AUSTRALIA. 

Telex:  975278  XENTEL  G.  Tel:  Melbourne  (03)  6999599 


See  our  full 
range  at 
A^.RA.  in  June 
on  ST4ND  lU 


Tombstone  Epitaph 
marks  100th  year 

May  1,  the  100th  anniversary  of  “The 
National  Newspaper  of  the  Old  West” 
already  has  been  hailed  in  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  as  well  as  in  journalistic  circles 
around  the  country. 

The  newspaper,  the  Tombstone 
Epitaph,  drew  this  recognition  in  Con¬ 
gress  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater: 

“Certainly  no  one  will  argue  over  the 
importance  of  the  newspaper  in  our  daily 
lives.  Combined  with  the  other  media 
which  surround  us,  the  Judicious  report¬ 
ing  of  the  news  through  the  printed  page 
has  been  not  only  a  unifying  factor  in  the 
growth  of  this  nation,  but  a  responsible 


means  by  which  this  country  can  proudly 
proclaim  its  literacy  and  its  vitality. 

“In  this  vein,  1  would  like  to  step  back 
into  the  pages  of  history  for  one  moment 
to  uncover  the  progress  of  a  certain 
paper  which  has  withstood  the  struggles 
of  time,  flexed  with  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  which  still  represents  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  pride  most  desired  in  the 
world  of  journalism.  I  am  speaking  of 
The  Tombstone  Epitaph,  a  paper  of  my 
native  state,  which  is  not  only  the  West’s 
most  famous  paper,  but  is  Arizona’s  old¬ 
est  continuously  published  newspaper. 

“This  May  1  will  mark  the  lOOth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
Epitaph,  and  will  bring  to  the  mind  of 
many  enthusiastic  historians  of  the  Old 
West  memories  of  the  transition  from  the 


lawless  days  to  modem  times  of  peace 
and  jurisprudence  .  .  . 

“And,  while  the  Tombstone  Epitaph 
continues  to  serve  residents  of  the  bus¬ 
tling  town  in  a  newspaper  keyed  to  items 
of  interest  in  their  community,  it  has  also 
introduced  a  National  Monthly  Edition 
of  the  Epitaph  which  for  six  years  has 
circulated  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  numerous  countries  abroad.  The 
National  Edition  reads  well  as  a  journal 
of  history  about  the  West. 

“Thus  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  take 
this  Centennial  occasion  to  commend  the 
Epitaph  for  its  place  in  history,  not  only 
in  the  history  of  Arizona,  but  in  this  na¬ 
tion  and  the  world  as  well.” 

The  Epitaph  was  founded  by  John 
Clum,  the  only  man  ever  to  capture 
Geronimo,  a  frontier  Indian  agent,  post¬ 
master,  mayor,  lawyer,  lecturer  and  hor¬ 
ticulturist  as  well  as  an  editor.  It  was 
Clum  who  named  the  newspaper  saying 
“No  Tombstone  is  complete  without  its 
epitaph”. 

In  his  first  issue.  Editor  Clum 
editorialized  to  this  effect:  “Tombstone 
is  a  city  .  .  .  promising  to  vie  with  an¬ 
cient  Rome  ...  in  a  frame  different  in 
character  but  no  less  in  importance.”  As 
Clum  saw  it.  Tombstone  would  become  a 
major  city  supplying  silver  wealth  to  a 
nation  rather  than  the  kaleidoscopic 
town  now  remembered  chiefly  for  its  gun 
battles. 

Under  the  headline  “Newspaper  Prof¬ 
its”,  it  also  declared: 

“In  estimating  the  expense  of  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  item  of  white  paper  is  too 
frequently  passed  over  by  the  unin¬ 
formed  as  an  inconsiderable  item.  The 
time  was  when  such  may  have  been  the 
fact,  but  unless  the  present  prices  for 
blank  paper  can  be  reduced,  newspaper 
men  will  be  compelled  to  demand  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  advertising  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates.” 

The  anniversary  national  edition  car¬ 
ries  a  reproduction  of  the  original  news¬ 
paper  as  well  as  testimonials  from  Jerry 
W.  Friedheim,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
John  S.  Knight,  editor  emeritus  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 

The  edition  carries  the  story  of 
Epitaph  founder  John  Clum,  written  by 
Wallace  E.  Clayton,  a  former  newspa¬ 
perman  and  now  an  executive  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  company.  The  present 
Epitaph  editor,  E.  Dean  Prichard,  re¬ 
views  the  story  of  “Frontier  Journalism” 
and  Wayne  Winters,  a  former  editor  of 
the  Epitaph,  tells  the  story  of  the  news¬ 
paper  from  the  time  John  Clum  sold  his 
Tucson  Citizen  and  moved  to 
Tombstone,  then  in  the  midst  of  a  silver 
boom,  to  found  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Since  1975,  the  future  of  the  Epitaph 
has  been  assured  by  an  agreement  under 
which  the  University  of  Arizona  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  participates  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper. 
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‘LETTERPRESS  TO  OFFSET  CONVERSION” 


S  EO' 


THE  SMITH  LOG  SYSTEM  CAN  TURN 
VIRTUALLY  ANY  WEB  LETTERPRESS 
INTO  AN  OFFSET  PRESS  CAPABLE  OF 
REPRODUCING  FINE  LITHO  QUALITY. 

CALL  US  TO  TAKE  A  GOOD  LOOK  YOU’LL 
BE  IMPRESSED  WITH  WHAT  YOU  SEE! 


9040  Cody  •  P.O.  Box  12205  •  Overland  Park,  Kansas  66212 
TELEX  42516  (913)  888-0695 
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DECLINING 

PENETRATION 

The  Circulation  Game 
No  One  Likes  To  Flay 


You’re  faced  with  a  real  problem.  On  one  hand, 
you  know  you  have  a  great  publication.  Yet  your 
circulation  figures  tell  you  something’s  wrong. 
The  numbers  just  aren’t  there.  You  know  it’s 
time  to  do  something  to  turn  things  around. 
That’s  where  Circulation  Research  Group  can 
help.  Our  select  group  of  experienced  circulation 
executives  will  work  with  you  to  develop  an  Ac¬ 
tion  Plan  for  the  future.  When  we  say  action  we 
mean; 

1 .  Evaluating  your  situation  objectively 

2.  Establishing  obtainable  goals 

3.  Developing  new  marketing  strategies 

4.  Initiating  new  training  programs 

5.  Reassigning  staff  for  efficiency 

6.  Increasing  carrier  lifespan 

7.  Reducing  subscriber  turnover 

If  you’re  looking  for  fact-finding,  hard  hitting 
answers  to  your  circulation  problems,  call  the 
Circulation  Research  Group,  And  call  yourself  an 
expert. 


'  ( 

Cl.'  > 


Cy  Favor  Joe  Foraee  Stan  Hancock  Frank  Heinrich 

Creative  Director  Research  Director  Training  Director  Project  Consultant 


For  Full  Details  Write  Or  Phone 


Kathy  Morganstern 


circulation  research  group 

4242  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63108 
1-800-325-8258  or  (314)-652-1414  (Ext.  220) 

(A  Hickey-Mitchell  Company  Service) 


Wilmette,  III.,  a  chain  of  suburban 
Chicago  newspapers  owned  by  Time  Inc. 
He  left  those  positions  in  1978  to  become 
publisher  of  the  newly  purchased  Star. 

A  session  entitled  “Promoting  With¬ 
out  Spending  a  Bundle”  will  feature 
Retta  Kelley,  advertising  director  of  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal,  representing  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion. 

On  the  legislative  front,  William  Rog¬ 
ers  Sr.,  president  of  the  National 
Newspapers  Association,  has  been 
tapped  to  give  a  legislative  update  on 
May  15.  Louis  Lemer,  publisher  of  Lemer 
Newspapers,  Chicago,  III.,  and  recently 
returned  U.S.  ambassador  to  Norway, 
will  discuss  foreign  policy  during  a  spe¬ 
cial  champagne  breakfast  on  May  16. 

A  series  of  workshops  are  scheduled 
to  deal  with  reducing  materials  costs, 
improving  cash  flow,  and  cutting  labor 
costs. 

Leading  suppliers  to  the  suburban 
newspaper  industry  will  also  be  in  atten¬ 
dance  to  display  their  wares  at  tabletop 
exhibits. 

Judge  reverses  his 
own  gag  order 

A  California  judge,  who  issued  an  un¬ 
usual  gag  order  which  would  have  denied 
reporters  constitutional  rights  in  printing 
and  broadcasting  stories  developed  from 
confidential  sources,  rescinded  his  own 
ruling  recently. 

The  order,  believed  to  be  unprece¬ 
dented  in  California,  was  handed  down 
by  Mt.  Diablo  Judicial  District  Judge 
Louis  L.  Edmunds  in  a  murder  case.  It 
had  been  requested  by  the  attorney  for 
one  of  two  men  charged  with  killing  a 
teen-ager. 

Judge  Edmunds  rescinded  the  order 
after  a  petition  by  the  Contra  Costa 
County  district  attorney’s  office. 

The  gag  order  differed  from  conven¬ 
tional  gag  orders  in  that  the  judge  stated 
that  “constitutional  protection  would  be 
denied”  to  reporters  who  violated  the 
ruling  which  barred  all  principals  in  the 
case  from  talking  about  the  case  outside 
the  courtroom. 

Investigative  seminar 

The  New  England  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  will  host  a  seminar  on  how 
small  newspapers  can  become  involved 
in  investigative  reporting  May  17,  at  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Seminar  panelists  will  be  Dan  Stets, 
reporter  for  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Edward  Shanahan,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.;  George  Griffin,  reporter 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette;  and  Gerry  O’Neill,  assistant 
metropolitan  editor,  Boston  Globe. 
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Suburban 
publishers 
to  meet 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  will 
check  into  the  New  Orlean’s  Royal 
Sonesta  Hotel  May  14  for  a  three-ciay 
session  on  “Meeting  the  Competitive 
Challenges  of  the  80’s.” 

The  association’s  annual  meeting  will 
focus  on  anti-trust  regulations,  effective 
promotion  with  a  limited  budget,  how  a 
metro  newspaper  publisher  views  subur¬ 
bans,  and  cable  tv. 


San  Erancisco  attorney  Timothy  Eine, 
an  expert  in  media  anti-trust,  will  discuss 
the  growing  phenomena  of  suburban  ad¬ 
vertising  networks,  zoned  editions  by 
metropolitan  papers,  cable  TV  franchise 
ownership  by  suburbans  and  the  legality 
of  several  other  publishing  innovations  at 
the  convention’s  opening  session  entitled 
“Competition  and  Anti-trust.” 

Metropolitan  dailies  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  voice  their  opinions  of  local 
competition  in  a  session  entitled  “Look¬ 
ing  Around  Town  from  Downtown” 
featuring  Washington  Star  publisher 
George  Hoyt. 

Hoyt  was  previously  president  of  SNA 
and  publisher  of  Pioneer  Press  Inc., 


Data  loaded  manually,  via  tape 
or  (right)  floppy  disc  system 


NOW  —  inserter  handflys,  press  handflys  and  other 
stackers  can  be  programmed  with  Series  506/7  Keyboard 
Systems. 

RESULT  —  manpower-saving  programming  is  possible  on 
BOTH  insert  and  non-insert  days,  with  or  without  stackers. 
CONTACT  —  your  Regional  Sales  Manager  for  details  on 
programming  and  other  EDS-IDAB  equipment  and 
systems. 


NS440  STACKER  and 
506/7  Keyboard  Systems 
able  to  program  .  .  . 

•  1  or  2  trucks  per  stacker 

•  1  or  2  stackers  per  keyboard 

•  keys  first  per  truck  or 

•  keys  with  each  draw 

•  other  options  such  as 
displaying  bundle  size  produced, 
identifying  truck  being  loaded,  sig¬ 
nalling  timely  press  shutdown. 
Providing  data  printouts,  interrupta- 
ble  programming 


ODD-COUNT  BUNDLE 
PRODUCTION  TEAM 


MAILROOMS  —  our  ONLY  business 


MIDWEST 
(703)  620-3060 
WEST 

(214)  692-7601 


NORTHEAST 
(203)  272-0206 
SOUTHEAST 
(305)  823-4000 
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the  A/lycro-Tek 


Expandability 

Flexibility 

Reliability 

front-end  systems 
have  three 
benefits  you 
need  for  your 
newspaper. 


Call 

Mycro-Tek 
800-835-2852 
for  a 

demonstration. 


■r  '  ij'jmm 


MYCRO-TEK,  INC. 

The  Front-end  System  Specialists ' 

820  W.  Second 
Wichita,  Kansas  67203 
In  Kansas 
call  316-265-5277 
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N.Y.  Times  Syndication  opens 
west  coast  base  in  Los  Angeles 


Finch  Reichler  Schulman 


The  New  York  Times  Syndication 
Sales  Corporation  has  appointed  Paul  H. 
Finch,  a  former  Associated  Press  execu¬ 
tive  and  newspaper  editor,  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  to  head  a  new  West  Coast  office  in 
Los  Angeles. 

In  New  York,  the  corporation  pro¬ 
moted  Paula  Reichler  to  the  new  post  of 
managing  editor  of  Special  Features, 
which  is  the  syndicate  division  of  The 
New  York  Times  Company. 

Sam  Summerlin,  corporation  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Jesse  E.  Levine,  executive 
vice  president  and  manager  of  Special 
Features,  made  the  joint  announcement. 


Summerlin  and  Levine  also  announced 
that  Heidi  Schulman,  a  former  freelance 
writer,  news  editor,  reporter  and  pro¬ 
ducer,  will  assist  Finch  in  directing  West 
Coast  operations. 

"These  key  steps,”  said  Summerlin 
and  Levine,  “underscore  the  dramatic 
growth  of  our  Syndicate  in  the  past 
years.”  They  termed  opening  of  a  Los 
Angeles  office  a  critically-important 
move  for  the  Syndicate.  “Being  based  in 
New  York,  we  needed  a  solid  West 
Coast  base  from  which  to  handle  not 
only  our  sales  throughout  the  western 
states  and  Latin  America,  but  also  to 


keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  growing 
colony  of  creative  talent  that  is  concen¬ 
trating  out  west.” 

The  new  office  is  located  at  9000  Sun¬ 
set  Boulevard,  Suite  608,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90069.  It  is  headquarters  for  west¬ 
ern  operations  of  The  Times  Syndicate, 
the  Times  News  Service,  NYT  Pictures, 
and  NYT  Productions,  the  radio¬ 
television  syndicate  division. 

Finch  has  been  with  the  syndicate 
since  1978.  Earlier,  he  was  executive 
editor  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun,  Midwest  general  executive  for  the 
Associated  Press,  based  in  Chicago,  and 
AP  bureau  chief  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Mexico  City  and  Caracas. 

Reichler  joined  the  syndicate  in  1977, 
working  in  sales  and  moving  up  to  editing 
and  scouting  of  new  feature  material. 
She  previously  worked  three  years  at  the 
New  York  bureau  of  the  London  Daily 
Express  as  assistant  editor  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  news  service. 

Schulman,  in  addition  to  her  free-lance 
work  also  served  as  a  reporter  for  Reuters 
in  New  York  and  a  writer-producer- 
editor  for  NBC  and  CBS  news. 

Ad  rep  change 

Effective  May  1 ,  Western  Dailies  will 
assume  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.) 
Telegram-Tribune . 
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New  section  emphasizes  area  economy 


NEA  managers 
are  appointed 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
has  announced  appointment  of  Brad 
Bushel!  as  marketing  manager  and 
Richard  Yuhas  as  product  manager. 

Bushell  will  assume  overall  national 
marketing  responsibility  for  NEA  and 
continue  to  serve  clients  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  Yuhas,  who  will  continue  his 
responsibilities  as  a  liaison  with  clients, 
is  now  responsible  for  implementaton  of 
NEA  national  marketing  strategies. 


The  Providence  Journal  launches  an 
expanded  new  Sunday  business  section 
May  4.  It  will  have  full-size  pages  and 
replace  the  current  tabloid  Business 
Magazine. 

In  the  new  section  the  Journal  will  put 
more  emphasis  on  the  economy  and  bus¬ 
iness  in  New  England  and  the  nation, 
while  keeping  up  its  in-depth  coverage  of 
local  business  and  personalities.  It  will 
also  feature  articles  on  areas  of  special 
interest  to  Rhode  Islanders  as  well  as 
various  aspects  of  money  management 
and  investing. 

Financial  editor  Joseph  L.  Goodrich 


will  continue  his  regular  Sunday  column 
and  national  financial  columnists  Dan 
Dorfman  and  Jane  Bryant  Quinn  will  be 
added. 

Exclusively  in  New  England,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Journal  Business  Section  will  have 
the  Media  General  Stock  Listings,  as 
well  as  complete  New  York  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Stock  Exchange  tables  for  the  week. 

Goodrich  heads  up  a  staff  which  in¬ 
cludes  Len  Edgerly,  Clyde  Harrington, 
Amy  Dworman,  John  O'Toole,  Bob 
Stickler  and  Bob  Whitcomb. 

The  Sunday  Business  Section  will  be 
backed  by  radio,  tv  and  in-paper  ads. 


Brad  Bushell 


Richard  Yuhas 

Joining  the  NEA  in  1976  as  a  territory 
representative  in  Dallas,  Bushell  was 
promoted  to  territory  manager  in 
Chicago  two  years  later. 

Yuhas  has  been  with  the  syndicate 
since  1977,  responsible  for  developing 
the  client  service  division  of  which  he 
has  been  manager  since  1978.  Earlier, 
Yuhas  was  assistant  public  service  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Cleveland  Press 


United  Feature  Syndicate 
congratulates  GARFIELD 
and  its  creator  Jim  Davis  for 
making  the  bestseller  lists! 

With  110,000  copies  sold,  GARFIELD  is  taking  America 

“Garfield  at  Large,”  the  first  by  storm  and  there’s  no  end  in 
collection  of  GARFIELD  sight.  Get  on  the  bandwagon 

strips,  is  closing  in  on  bestsell-  now  and  you  can  have  the 
er  lists  everywhere.  (It’s  bestselling  cat  in  the  country 

already  #1  on  B.  Dalton,  in  your  newspaper, 

on  Publishers  Weekly  and 

#  14  on  The  New  York  GARFIELD.  He’s  catnip  to 

Times.)  readers  everywhere! 

Available  daily  and  Sunday. 

Ill 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  (212)  557-2833. 
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Teleram  believes  radiation 
of  2277  below  standards 


Teleram  Communications  of  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  sent  to  their  customers  on 
March  26,  1980,  a  memo  on  the  test  re¬ 
sults  on  RF  Radiation  in  Models  2277 
and  2277  MK  II.  (See  E&P  April  12). 

A  copy  of  that  memo  has  just  been 
received  by  E&P  from  Teleram  along 
with  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  the  Teleram 
test  results  sent  by  Dave  Eisen,  research 
and  information  director  of  The  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  to  local  Guild  presidents 
and  administrative  officers. 

The  Bureau  of  Radiological  Health  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare  is  presently  conducting 
tests  on  the  Teleram  terminals  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  results  available  within  the 
next  two  weeks,  according  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Teleram. 

The  contents  of  the  memo  and  the  let¬ 
ter  are  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  memo  is  to  briefly 
summarize  the  history  of  reported  excess 
RF  radiation  in  the  Model  2277  (MK  I) 
and  provide  you  with  test  information 
received  from  the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health  this  very  day. 

On  July  26,  1979  I  received  a  letter 
from  Harry  Beery  of  Newsday,  Garden 
City,  New  York  with  his  consultant’s  re¬ 
port  indicating  that  a  15  mw/cm^  r.f.  radi¬ 
ation  level  was  measured  at  the  top 
center  of  the  2277  (MK  I). 

In  an  effort  to  learn  what  existing 
standards  and  regulations  apply,  we  had 
our  engineering  department  contact 
NIOSH,  ANSI  (American  National 
Standards  Institute)  and  others  versed  in 
this  field.  There  appeared  to  be  no  estab¬ 
lished  specification  for  VDT’s  except  an 
ANSI  C95. 1-1974  suggesting  incident  10 
mw/cm^  personnel  level. 

Teleram  performed  some  in-house 
testing  but  found  that  the  test  equipment 
necessary  to  cover  the  broad  frequency 
spectrum  was  not  quickly  or  economi¬ 
cally  available.  To  satisfy  Newsday,  we 
provided  a  metal  shield  which  appar¬ 
ently  cut  down  on  the  observed  r.f.  radia¬ 
tion.  Only  a  few  other  customers  have 
made  similar  requests  for  these. 

On  January  26,  1980  a  test  report  from 
Burruano  Associates,  retained  by  Tele¬ 
ram  for  r.f.  measurements,  was  made 
available.  Two  items  of  importance  can 
be  found  in  this  report: 

1.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  RAH  AM 
meter  (used  by  Newsday  consultants) 
measures  15  mv/cm^  at  20  KHz  when  its 
primary  range  is  10  to  10,000  MHz. 

2.  Conclusion — Based  on  the  present 
NIOSH  requirements,  all  the  data  de¬ 
rived  during  the  radiation  tests  on  the 
VDT,  there  are  no  levels  emanating  from 
the  VDT  which  can  be  stated  to  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  human  beings,  given  the  present 
requirements  and  the  data  presented. 

On  January  29,  1980  David  Eisen  of 
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The  Newspaper  Guild  wrote  to  us  asking 
for  further  elaboration  and  information 
regarding  radiation.  A  copy  of  the  Bur¬ 
ruano  Associate  report  was  sent  to 
Eisen. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  his  February  28, 
1980  letter  to  Local  presidents  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices.  Note  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  next  to  last  paragraph 
“The  case  that  Teleram  2277s  produce 
harmful  radiation  is  far  from  clear.’’ 

On  March  26,  1980  I  spoke  with  John 
Farnham  of  BRH,  Rockville,  MD.  His 
WEAC,  Winchester,  Mass,  have  had  two 
Teleram  2277  terminals — a  MK  I  and  a 
MK  II  under  r.f.  radiation  test.  The  find¬ 
ings  of  the  WEAC  lab  is  that  both  termi¬ 
nals  have  under  .5  mw/cm^  a  level  far 
below  that  measured  at  Newsday.  The 
MK  I  measurements  were  made  with  and 
without  the  r.f.  shield,  and  in  both  cases, 
under  .5  mw/cm^  was  measured.  Farn¬ 
ham  indicates  that  this  is  a  very  accept¬ 
able  level — and  that  details  of  these  test 
results  will  be  forwarded  to  us  in  due 
course. 

One  further  suggestion  to  all  of  our 
customers  who  may  be  interested  and 
concerned  with  r.f.  radiation — obtain  a 
copy  of  NIOSH  “A  Report  on  Electro¬ 
magnetic  Radiation  Surveys  of  Video 
Display  Terminals’’  dated  December 
1977,  from  NIOSH,  Division  of  Biomed¬ 
ical  and  Behavioral  Science,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45226  for  more  background. 

The  current  ANSI  C95. 1-1974  which 
shows  a  10  mw/cm^  incident  to  the 
operator  of  a  terminal  is  the  closest 
specification  which  we  can  quote.  There 
is  talk  of  a  future  change  to  a  1  mw/cm^' 
rating  but  this  is  not  yet  approved.  To 
our  knowledge  the  European  standards 
are  1  mw/cm^. 

In  all,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  that 
your  Teleram  terminals  not  only  in  de¬ 
tected  radiation,  but  more  importantly  in 
incident  radiation  are  safe  to  use. 

TO:  Local  presidents  and  administra¬ 
tive  officers 

FROM:  Dave  Eisen,  research  and  in¬ 
formation  director 

RE:  Possible  Radiation  from  Teleram 
2277  VDT’s 

Tests  at  two  newspapers  during  the 
past  eight  months  have  raised  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  some  Teleram  2277  (desk 
model)  VDTs  may  be  emitting  radiofre¬ 
quency  radiation  in  excess  of  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  standards. 

The  first  test,  by  a  private  consultant 
at  Newsday  last  July  5,  produced  read¬ 
ings  as  high  as  15  milliwatts  per  square 
centimeter  over  a  two-inch  area  on  the 
top  of  two  Teleram  2277s.  The  second 
test,  by  a  Teleram  representative  at  the 
New  York  Times  Nov.  29,  produced  a 
reading  of  40  milliwatts  on  the  top  of 
another  2277. 


The  present  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  standard  for 
radiofrequency  exposure  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  range  from  10  to  100,000 
megahertz  is  10  milliwatts.  Technical  in¬ 
formation  on  the  2277  indicates  that  it 
generates  frequencies  within  the  lower 
end  of  that  range. 

The  high  readings  were  found  only  at 
the  surface.  They  fell  off  sharply  a  few 
inches  away  from  the  machines. 

The  case  that  Teleram  2277s  produce 
harmful  radiation  is  far  from  clear.  Sub¬ 
sequent  tests  on  two  2277s  at  Newsday, 
by  the  New  York  State  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  later  in  July  and  by  another  private 
consultant  in  November,  produced  a 
maximum  reading  of  2.66  milliwatts  four 
inches  from  the  top  in  the  first  case  and 
no  measurable  radiation  in  the  second. 
And  a  test  commissioned  by  Teleram  at  a 
New  Jersey  laboratory  in  mid-November 
found,  in  the  words  of  a  consultant’s  re¬ 
port  sent  to  us  by  Teleram,  that,  “Based 
on  the  present  NIOSH  requirements  and 
the  data  derived  during  the  radiation 
tests  on  the  VDT,  there  are  no  levels 
emanating  from  the  VDT  which  can  be 
stated  to  be  harmful  to  human  beings, 
given  the  present  requirements  and  the 
data  presented  herein.’’ 

That  carefully  qualified  conclusion  is, 
to  some  degree,  reinforced  by  a  NIOSH 
(National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health)  radiation  official’s 
opinion  that  the  instrument  used  in  the 
Newsday  and  New  York  Times  tests  is 
not  reliable  as  a  device  for  measuring 
radiofrequency  radiation. 

However,  both  Newsday  and  the 
Times  have  installed  metal  shields  inside 
all  their  Teleram  2277s.  These  shields  cut 
back  the  radiation  sharply,  and  Teleram 
informs  us  it  is  making  them  available  to 
all  2277  owners  at  a  cost  of  $40  per 
machine.  At  least  one  other  Guild  paper, 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  announced 
it  is  installing  the  shields,  warning  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  meanwhile  not  to  rest  their 
hands  or  arms  on  the  tops  of  its  2277 
terminals  when  they  are  turned  on. 

TNG  strongly  recommends  that  all 
Locals  with  members  working  on  Tele¬ 
ram  2277  VDTs  insist,  through  grievance 
channels  if  necessary,  that  their  man¬ 
agements,  like  those  at  the  Times, 
Newsday  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
obtain  and  install  shields  on  all  2277s  as  a 
necessary  safety  precaution.  Meanwhile, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  members  should 
be  warned  against  resting  their  hands  or 
arms  on  the  tops  of  the  machines. 

Dairies  to  promote 
cheese  and  butter 

A  March  through  September  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  cheese  and  butter  products  will 
include  a  mix  of  television,  radio,  news¬ 
paper  and  outdoor  ads. 
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William  J.  Adams,  40,  was  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  John  H.  Andrus, 
39,  editor  at  the  Cape  May  County  (N.J.) 
Herald  and  Lower  Township  Lantern. 

^  * 

Robert  Netupski,  was  promoted  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  marketing  director 
for  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald.  He 
has  been  with  the  newspaper  for  the  past 
14  years. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bruce  Meyer,  an  assistant  store  man¬ 
ager  with  F.W.  Woolworth  Co.  in  Man¬ 
kato,  Minn.,  was  named  circulation 
manager  at  the  Barahoo  (Wise.)  News- 
Republic. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dr.  John  C.  Merrill,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Hal  Fisher,  a  faculty  member 
at  Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  University,  have 
co-authored  a  book  entitled  “The 
World’s  Great  Dailies”,  an  essay  on  in¬ 
ternational  journalism  and  the  context  of 
it. 

♦  ♦  * 

Harry  Burge,  who  was  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  for  more  than  45  years,  and  is  head 
of  the  retail  ad  staff  for  the  Baton  Rouge 
(ha.)  Advocate  and  State-Times,  will  re¬ 
tire  April  1 .  Burge  has  a  total  of  55  years 
with  the  newspaper  trade. 

*  *  * 

John  Gold,  city  editor  for  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  for  20  years,  retired  re¬ 
cently  and  was  succeeded  by  Michael 
Jones. 

sk  * 

Steve  Sisney,  chief  photographer  for 
the  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript,  won  in 
the  news  photography  division  of  the 
Edward  Steichen  Awards  competition. 
Janice  Higgins  of  the  photography  staff 
won  honorable  mention  in  the  news 
photo  division  and  was  a  finalist  in  photo 
features. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Officers  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  As¬ 
sociation  for  1980-81  are:  Tom  McCurdy, 
Purcell  (Okla.)  Register,  president;  Jim 
Bellatti,  Stillwater  (Okla.)  News- Press, 
vice  president;  J.L.  Jennings,  Donrey 
Media  Group,  treasurer;  Joe  McBride 
Jr.,  Anadarko  (Okla.)  News  and  Jim 
Mayor,  Sequoyah  County  (Okla.)  Times. 

♦  ♦  * 

Hal  Gulliver,  editor  of  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  received  the  Robert  S.  Abbott 
Memorial  Award  for  meritorious  Service 
in  Mass  Communications  during  the  29th 
Southern  Regional  Press  Institute  at 
Savannah  State  College.  The  award  is 
sponsored  by  the  Robert  S.  Abbott  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Chicago.  Abbott,  who  died 
in  1840,  founded  the  Chicago  Defender 
newspaper. 
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Pamela  Watson,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Great  Plains  Girl  Scout  Coun¬ 
cil,  Inc.,  was  named  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  at  Creighton  University, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

*  *  * 

Homer  Ray,  co-publisher  of  the  Yale 
(Okla.)  News  and  Amon  McKay,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Poteau  (Okla.)  News 
and  Sun,  were  named  1979  Sweepstakes 
winners  by  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  in  a  monthly  editorial  and  column 
writing  contest. 

♦  3k  9k 

Don  Ferrell,  publisher  for  the  Lincoln 
County  (Okla.)  News,  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  press  secretary  for  U.S.  Sen. 
Henry  Bellmon;  also,  ^il  Boyd,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  assumes  Ferrell’s  duties  at  the 
News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Stephen  W.  Ryder,  publisher  of  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune  and  Otta- 
way  Newspapers  vicepresident,  was 
elected  board  president  for  the  Oregon 
Shakespearean  Festival  Association. 

9k  9k  * 

John  Diaz  was  transferred  from  the 
Red  Bluff  (CaWi.)  Daily  News  to  the  Don¬ 
rey  Media  Group’s  Washington  (D.C.) 
News  Bureau.  Ken  Miller  went  from  the 
Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner-Enterprise 
to  the  bureau. 

*  *  * 

The  Houghton  (Mich.)  Daily  Mining 
Gazette  appointed  three  new  managers: 
Peter  Brown,  31,  to  managing  editor; 
Allen  Goodwin,  36,  circulation  director; 
and  Randy  Ricchi,  22,  office  manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

Edward  P.  Bassett,  51 ,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  will  become  execu¬ 
tive  editor  for  Gannett  Newspapers  at 
Salem,  Ore.,  September  1. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Elwood  R.  Williams,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  to  the  publisher  for  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star  News,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  for  TV  Week,  a 
California  newspaper  supplement.  Rick 
Burns,  a  32-year  veteran  of  Griffin  Print¬ 
ing  and  Lithograph  Co.,  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  publisher. 

3k  3k  9k 

Lee  H.  Clark,  was  named  labor  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Dolores  Goodman  was  named  classified 
automotive  group  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Southern  California  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager's  Association  has  elected 
these  officers:  Howard  Lashavy,  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press,  president;  Eva 
Narvaez,  La  Opinion,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Gary  Moore,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Evening  Outlook;  Nita  Folsom,  secre¬ 
tary,  Orange  Coast  (Calif.)  Daily  Pilot, 
and  Marie  Derry,  treasurer,  McGiffin 
Class  Newspaper. 


Claude  Walbert  was  named  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune;  Zenia  Cleigh, 
feature  writer,  and  Nancy  Cleeland, 
sports  section  reporter,  new  recreation 
beat. 

«  9k  9k 

Douglas  Schoenike,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  for  Casa  Grande  Valley  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  was  appointed 
business  manager,  and  Randall  Dillon, 
circulation  head  for  the  Mount  Vernon 
(Wash.)  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  was 
named  to  Schoenike’s  post. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Brad  Alan  Life,  retail  ad  rep  for  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald,  was  named 
ad  manager  for  the  Kittanning  (Pa.) 
Leader-Times,  and  Peter  L.  Eschauzier, 
circulation  district  manager  for  the  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Morning  Record  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  appointed  circulation  manager 
for  the  Leader-Times. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Rector,  editor  of  You  magazine, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Tuesday  supple¬ 
ment,  was  named  View  editor  for  the 
Times. 


Mailroom  fire  causes 
equipment  damage 

A  smokey  two-alarm  fire  broke  out  in 
the  mailroom  at  Union  City  (N.J.)  Dis¬ 
patch  early  Monday  night  (March  10)  but 
failed  to  keep  the  morning  daily  from  a 
full,  on-time  press  run. 

The  blaze,  which  broke  out  in  a  pile  of 
empty  mail  bags  stored  beneath  a  con¬ 
veyor  belt,  was  discovered  by  employes 
in  other  parts  of  the  building  around  7:45 
p.m.  The  mail  and  pressrooms  were  un¬ 
occupied  at  the  time,  and  all  electrical 
power  had  been  turned  off  Monday 
morning  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  press 
run,  according  to  Andrew  Brown,  opera¬ 
tions  manager  for  the  Dispatch.  Fire  offi¬ 
cials  are  investigating  the  cause  of  the 
fire. 

The  fire  damage  was  confined  to  the 
mailrooms,  where  the  blaze  knocked  out 
one  conveyor  and  two  booms.  The  water 
poured  on  the  blaze  by  firemen  caused 
considerable  electrical  damage  and 
flooded  the  press  wells,  but  an  intensive 
cleanup  effort  by  Dispatch  employes  al¬ 
lowed  the  daily  to  print  a  combined  edi¬ 
tion  which  was  run  and  distributed  ahead 
of  schedule. 

Operations  returned  to  a  full,  four  edi¬ 
tion  run  on  Wednesday,  although  the 
paper  has  been  forced  to  make  do  with  a 
single  conveyor  and  bay  combination  to 
get  the  papers  from  the  presses  to  the 
trucks. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  fire,  the  Dis¬ 
patch  has  placed  the  area  under  guard 
during  hours  when  employes  are  not 
present  in  the  production  areas. 
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Computerization  of  society- 
the  newspaper’s  role 


By  Earl  Wilken 

The  computerization  of  society  in  the 
United  States  was  greatly  accelerated  on 
April  7,  1980,  with  a  pronouncement  on 
deregulation  of  enhanced  telecommuni¬ 
cations  services  and  terminal  equipment 
(Docket  20828)  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

Charles  D.  Ferris,  chairman  of  the 
FCC,  in  his  statement  of  April  7,  on  the 
second  computer  inquiry  said,  “Today 
we  have  removed  the  barricades  from 
the  door  to  the  information  age.  The 
supply  of  communications  products  and 
services  will  be  limited  only  by  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  businessmen  and  scientists. 
Government  will  no  longer  be  a  barrier 
that  prevents  or  delays  the  introduction 
of  innovations  in  technology.” 

FCC  Commissioner  Tyrone  Brown  in 
his  separate  statement  on  Docket  No. 
20828  said  the  decision  accomplishes, 
first,  establishment  of  a  clear  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  “basic”  communica¬ 
tions  (or  pure  transmission)  services  and 
enhanced  “compunications”  services, 
permitting  traditional  common  carriers 
and  their  competitors  in  new  enhanced 
offerings  to  know  beforehand  whether 
their  service  will  be  regulated  by  the 
FCC.  The  second  accomplishment,  he 
said,  was  that  the  FCC’s  decision,  after  a 
transition  period,  provides  for  uniform 
deregulation  of  customer  premises 
equipment — ranging  from  the  “plain  old 
telephone”  to  the  smartest  of  the  “smart 
terminals” — so  that  the  marketplace 
rather  than  the  FCC  will  decide  what 
equipment  and  which  providers  will  at¬ 
tract  the  customer’s  dollars. 

Commissioner  Brown  went  on  to  say, 
“Our  action  today  raises  several  legal 
questions.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
step  we  take  is  the  assertion  that,  with 
respect  to  “compunications”,  our  sub¬ 
ject  matter  jurisdiction  is  broader  than 
the  sum  of  our  jurisdiction  under  Title  II 
and  III  of  the  Communications  Act.  This 
approach  is  not  new.  It  was  taken — and 
affirmed  by  the  courts — when  we  as¬ 
serted  jurisdiction  over  cable  television 
systems.  Similarly,  today  we  are  saying 
that  “compunications”,  when  offered  by 
an  underlying  carrier,  though  clearly 
within  our  subject-matter  jurisdiction, 
need  not  be  regulated  as  though  such 
services  were  Title  II  offerings.  I  believe 
we  possess  sufficient  discretion,  based 
on  an  exhaustive  record,  to  make  this 
judgment.” 

Although  the  FCC’s  action  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  faced  with  litigation  from  a 
variety  of  forces  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  ftiture,  the  pattern  of  a  changed  and 
more  disciplined  computerized  society  in 
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this  country  cannot  be  muted  or  re¬ 
versed. 

The  neologism  “compunications”, 
coined  by  Professor  Anthony  Oettinger 
of  Harvard,  describes  the  merger  of 
computers,  telephone,  and  television 
into  a  system  for  transmission  of  data 
and  the  interaction  between  computers 
and  individuals  via  all  known  transmis¬ 
sion  systems  such  as  cable  and  satellites. 

In  January  of  1978  another  neologism 
“telematique”  was  coined  in  France  by 
Simon  Nora  and  Alain  Mine.  The  En¬ 
glished  version  of  “telematique”  is  tele¬ 
matics  which  describes  the  growing  in¬ 
terconnection  between  computers  and 
telecommunications. 

Nora,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  grandes 
ecoles  of  France,  Ecole  Nationale 
d’ Administration,  was  asked  in  De¬ 
cember  of  1976  by  the  President  of 
France,  Valery  Giscard  d’Estaing,  to 
survey  the  impacts  of  computers  and  the 
new  communications  technology  on 
French  society. 

The  final  Nora/Minc  report  in  1978 
was  titled,  “L’informatisation  de  la 
societe.”  Just  recently  the  MIT  Press  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  this  French  report  as  “The  Com¬ 
puterization  of  Society”  ($12.50). 

Much  of  the  material  in  the  report  does 
not  have  specific  application  to  our  soci¬ 
ety.  However,  the  chapters  on  Telema¬ 
tics  and  New  Growth,  Telematics  and 
Power  Games,  Telematics  and  Indepen¬ 
dence,  A  Society  of  Cultural  Conflicts, 
and  Socializing  Information  are  man¬ 
datory  reading  for  present  and  future 
power  sources  within  the  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  infrastructure. 

And  why  is  this  reading  mandatory? 
The  answer  can  only  come  to  power 
sources  within  the  newspaper  industry 
after  considerable  thought  and  discus¬ 
sion  about  “compunications”  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  this  nation.  It  is  that  simple. 

The  impact  from  the  FCC  position 
with  respect  to  “compunications”  and 
the  directions  of  computerization  now  at 
work  in  the  market  place,  make  for  a 
more  than  frightening  future. 

This  future  of  computers  and  tele¬ 
communications  will  be  devastating  for 
many  elements  of  society  and  unless  the 
government  or  an  industry  that  is  part  of 
the  free  enterprise  sector  takes  up  the 
challenge,  all  of  our  society  may  come 
apart. 

Since  our  nation  is  but  200  years  old, 
we  need  to  plan  early  for  the  com¬ 
puterized  future. 

The  newspaper  industry  as  it  now 
stands  is  the  only  communications 
medium  that  bridges  the  computer/tele¬ 
communications  technology  and  the  citi¬ 


zen  in  the  street.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
nation’s  growth,  newspapers  advanced 
the  citizen’s  knowledge  of  the  then  new 
technologies  and  so  the  role  is  not 
foreign.  Today  the  industry  communi¬ 
cates  at  a  different  level  from  those  past 
years  and  with  the  goal  of  embracing  and 
explaining  the  benefits  and  problems  of 
“compunications”,  the  industry  can  be  a 
major  factor  in  preparing  the  citizenry 
for  the  future. 

How  can  the  industry  accomplish  the 
goal  of  educating  the  public  for  the  com¬ 
puterized  society  that  is  approaching? 

Leaders  in  the  “compunications”  in¬ 
dustry  in  addition  to  authorities  such  as 
Professor  Oettinger  of  Harvard,  could 
advise  the  newspaper  industry  on  trends 
and  economic  impacts. 

These  same  individuals  could  also  ad¬ 
vise  the  industry  on  how  the  technical 
aspects  of  “compunications”  might  be 
explained  to  the  newspaper’s  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

From  the  chapter  on  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  in  the  Nora/Minc  report,  the  follow¬ 
ing  comment  gives  an  insight  into  the 
depth  of  the  problems  ahead. 

“Telecommunications  are  the  .obliga¬ 
tory  point  of  passage  for  computers 
whenever  they  communicate  with  one 
another.  Implantation  and  management 
of  systems  will  determine  most  of  the 
economic,  industrial,  and  social  effects 
of  the  new  data  processing.  Their  capil¬ 
larity  may  facilitate  territorial  reorgani¬ 
zation.  Their  tariffs  will  arbitrate  the  re¬ 
spective  interests  of  the  large  and  small 
firms;  they  will  facilitate  or  control  the 
access  of  households  to  new  services  and 
thus  the  benefits  they  receive.  The  poli¬ 
tics  of  network  systems  will  decide 
whether  telematics  remains  the  activity 
of  some  few  powerful  fiefs  or  is  distrib¬ 
uted  democratically.” 

For  those  in  present  power  positions 
inside  the  newspaper  industry,  this  na¬ 
tional  “compunications”  problem  must 
be  given  top  priority.  Attention  tomor¬ 
row  will  be  too  late. 

The  industry  must  accept  this  new  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Some  of  our  present  news¬ 
paper  leaders  may  push  the  problem 
aside,  but  in  this  action  they  will  be  put¬ 
ting  the  “seal  of  oblivion”  on  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Newsprint  firm  plans 
own  stock  purchase 

Consolidated-Bathurst  announced  re¬ 
cently  it  would  purchase  through  the 
Montreal  and  Toronto  stock  exchanges 
its  own  common  shares  at  market  prices 
during  the  period  of  April  1,  1980  to 
March  31,  1981. 

The  purchase  program  will  be  similar 
to  that  conducted  over  the  past  12 
months  when  the  corporation  purchased 
925,494  of  its  own  common  shares. 
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lar  concern  to  ANPA,”  Friedheim  said. 
“Existing  law  contains  adequate 
safeguards  for  national  security  informa¬ 
tion.  CIA  officials  have  not  asserted  that 
the  act  has  led  to  disclosures  of  informa¬ 
tion  actually  deleterious  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.” 

On  the  other  hand,  advocates  of  a  freer 
hand  for  the  CIA  have  maintained  that 
bill  restricted  the  agency  too  much. 

Contents  of  the  new  legislation  have 
not  been  disclosed.  They  are  expected, 
however,  to  provide  some  sort  of  cut¬ 
back  in  what  the  CIA  has  to  reveal 
through  the  FOI  Act,  some  sort  of  penal¬ 
ties  for  disclosing  the  names  of  CIA 
operatives,  and  less  reporting  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  CIA  activities. 

Rise  in  coupon  fee 

Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.  has  set  the  lead 
for  a  group  of  package  goods  manufac¬ 
turers  in  increasing  the  fee  paid  to  retail¬ 
ers  for  handling  cents-off  coupons  from 
5^  to  70. 

The  increase  is  the  first  since  1974, 
when  the  fee  was  hiked  from  30  to  50. 


Deaths 


Harry  Ferguson,  76,  in  40  years  with 
United  Press  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  he  served  as  sports  editor,  assis¬ 
tant  general  news  editor,  foreign  news 
editor,  executive  editor,  and  European 
general  news  manager;  from  l%2  until 
retirement  in  1968  was  UPFs  national  re¬ 
porter  in  Washington;  April  17. 

*  :1c 

Robert  L.  Hake,  56,  an  editor  with  the 
Associated  Press  since  1951  and  with  the 
New  York  bureau  since  1%7;  April  18. 
*  *  * 

Vern  M.  Boxell,  70,  spent  30  years 
with  Hill  &  Knowlton  Public  Relations 
until  his  retirement  in  1977;  before  join¬ 
ing  H&K,  he  had  been  a  sports  writer, 
city  editor,  political  columnist,  and  act¬ 
ing  managing  editor  for  the  old  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times',  April  18. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  F.  Conway  Jr.,  58,  former 
sports  editor.  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News',  April  II. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  Andrew  Caddick,  76,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  for 
1 2  years  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation;  April  8. 


Cameras  in  Courts 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


officers,  there  was  wide  coverage  of  their 
trial.  It  ended  up  with  both  being  sen¬ 
tenced  to  seven  years  in  Jail  and  nine 
years  probation. 

The  policemen  appealed,  and  Florida’s 
3rd  District  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
the  convictions,  saying  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  admission  of  cameras  into  the 
courtroom  had  harmed  the  cases  of  the 
defendants.  The  Appeals  Court  declined 
to  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  Flori¬ 
da's  law,  but  agreed  it  was  a  question  of 
great  public  interest. 

On  September  27,  1979,  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  said  that,  since  the  lower 
court  had  not  ruled  on  constitutionality, 
it  would  not  do  so.  Besides,  the  court 
said,  the  controversy  was  moot  because 
of  its  April,  1979  decision. 

Joel  Hirschhom,  lawyer  for  the  defen¬ 
dants,  asked  Supreme  Court  review,  say¬ 
ing  their  right  to  a  fair  trial  had  been 
jeopardized.  The  lawyer’s  brief  never 
specifically  stated  how  Chandler  and 
Granger  had  been  damaged.  He  de¬ 
clared,  however,  that  the  Florida  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  improperly  disregarded 
the  Billy  Sol  Estes  ruling. 


^  4'' 


ACCURACY 


TV  Dora's  new  ATLAS  1 200 
microprocessor,  instolleci  on  your 
site,  permits  "error  checking"  of  list¬ 
ings  transmitted  over  voice  grode 
lines.  Thot  means  instant,  error-free 
TV  listings  ond  information.  The 
interface  to  your  computer  requires 
no  hordwore  or  software  changes. 
Now  get  unlimited  t/pesetting  and 
editorial  options  with  the  flexibilit/ 
of  our  mony  deliver/  systems  ond 
comero-reody  service! 


•  Any  style  or  format 

•  Complete  TV  booklets 

•  Customized  feature  pockoge 

•  Sign  on  to  sign  off 

TV  Doto  gets  it  right... right  awoy! 
For  more  Information,  coll  our 
Hotline: 

(800)  603-9581 

New  Yofk  Tie  Line  Toronto  Tie  Line  Local  Line 
(212)581-0169  (416)066-9019  (518)792-9914 


llllllimillITVDfflA 

Quaker  Village,  Glens  Falls,  Nev/Yaiis  12801 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


AMERICANA 


HERITAGE  ROAD— Vivid  Americana  col- 
um  1,  linked  with  your  dateline.  Weekly. 
Pro.  Camera-ready.  Samples.  Heritage 
Road,  Higganum  CT  06441. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems.  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


WISE,  WITTY  reviews  of  popular  culture 
non-fiction:  drugs,  sex,  social  Issues. 
Ideal  for  lifestyle  section.  Samples  and 
rates:  Booklook,  PO  Box  10457,  Kansas 
City  MO  64111, 


COMIC  STRIPS 


NEW  COMIC  STRIPS,  Puzzles,  Panel 
Comics.  Free:  Over  80  Features  Catalog 
and  Samples.  Write  R-Gabs,  1324  N.  3rd 
St.  Joseph  MO  64501. 


EDUCATION 


TEACHER  FEATURE— Utilize  the 
"Newspaper  as  the  Textbook."  Daily  les¬ 
sons  available  for  grades  K-8.  Developed 
by  certified  teacher/journalist.  Syndi¬ 
cate  rates.  603  Union  Rd.  Spring  valley 
NY  10977. 


ENERGY 


ENERGY  COLUMNIST.  I  write  about 
everything  from  windmills  to  wigwams, 
heating  with  the  sun  to  healing  with 
herbs,  do  it  yourself  solar  collector  to 
medical  folklore.  Already  established 
column  in  New  York  weekly.  Camera 
ready  $5  weekly.  "Wildfire,''  PO  Box 
1002,  New  Paltz  NY  12561. 


ALTERNATE  ENERGIES— A  weekly  col¬ 
umn  about  solar  energy,  wood  stoves, 
bio-mass,  and  wind.  How  to  beat  the 
high  cost  of  energy.  Rates  and  samples: 
Down  To  Earth,  David  Ross  Stevens,  Box 
639-A,  Borden  IN  47106. 


GARDENING 


AWARD-WINNING  garden  columnist,  il¬ 
lustrated  weekly.  600  words.  Details, 
Masson,  Box  66.  Needham  MA  02192. 


GENERAL 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really 
serious  about  promotion— The  Bottom 
Line  tells  your  local  merchant  why  he 
should  use  more  newspaper  advertising. 
Weekly  questions  and  answers  by 
publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic  and 
humor.  S.  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal.  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


SCIENCE  &  WESTERN  HISTORY-Short 

features  to  fit  your  needs.  Free  samples: 

Information  Systems,  PO  Box  359,  Ft 

Collins  CO  80522. 


GENERAL 


FEATURES  enchant  readers.  We  have 
81.  List,  samples,  package  offers. 
Dickson,  1 7700  Western  69H,  Gardena 
CA  90248. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news.  Proven 
results.  Camera-ready.  Samples.  Mike 
LeFan,  1802  S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated) 
Great  for  Weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  6th year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown.  NY  10940. 
(914)  692-4572. 


OVERSEAS 


WEEKLY  FEATURES  from  Europe  for 
your  publication's  travel,  lifestyle,  poli¬ 
tics,  business  sections.  Reasonable 
rates.  U.S.  journalist,  living  and  working 
in  London.  Box  34066,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POUTICS 


A  PERSONAL  PRESS  SERVICE  for  low- 
budget  and  competing  dailies.  Exclusive 
Democratic  Convention  coverage  at  $10 
a  story.  Human  interest.  Special  fea¬ 
tures.  PPS,  Alan  Ross,  324  E  9  St,  NY 
NY  10003. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS — Citation  for  recent  na¬ 
tional  award  says  "entertaining  format, 
concise,  solid  writing  skills  and  a  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,"  6th  year, 
major  dallies.  Edith  Lank.  240  Heming¬ 
way,  Rochester  NY  14620.  (717)  271- 
6230. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


FIGHT  AGEISM  A-Z!  Spirited  26-part 
series  promotes  protection  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  older  persons.  Samples  and 
rates:  Ageism,  PO  Box  10457,  Kansas 
City  MO  64111. 


STEREO 


HOME  ENTERTAINMENT  is  the  trend 
for  the  eighties.  WORLD  OF  STEREO  will 
put  you  and  your  readers  in  touch  with 
the  times.  Now  in  its  fifth  year  and 
growing  faster  than  ever.  Low  rates.  Box 
1422,  Buffalo  NY  14214. 


WEEKLY 


"BOOTSTRAPS"is  basic.  It's  an  interest¬ 
ing,  competitive,  habit-forming,  800 
words  of  creative  entertainment  and  cul¬ 
tural  motivation  for  self-improvement. 
$5  per  week,  4  weeks  free.  Elm  Hollow 
Syndicate,  Box  403,  Livingston  Manor 
NY  12758. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BACK  ISSUES 


COLUMBIA  Journalism  Review  1965-80; 
MORE  1972-end;  I.F.  Stone  last  lOfssues. 
Best  offer.  Box  233,  East  Dedham  MA 
02026. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AVAILABLE 


FELLOWSHIPS  up  to  $1500  available  to 
journalists  and  journalism  students  to 
study  science/medical  writing  at  graduate 
level.  Write  William  Cromie,  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  Writing,  618  N 
Elmwood,  Oak  Park  IL  60302. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship.  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


\I‘I*R\1S.\LS.  CONSn/l  lNfi 
(csintcs.  sjIcs.  jniitrust.  LSOIh 
JOHN  MOR  ION 
NKWSPAPKR  RKSKARCII 
a  scr\  icc  of 
JOHN  Ml  IR  &  CO. 
Mbrs..  N.V.  Siofk  KxchanKC 
llOl  .Mhh  St..  N.W. 
Washiimnm.  D.C.  2(MH)7  ( *0’) 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Over  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties — offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  office," 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file;  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd.,  Hardwick,  MA  01037.  (413) 
477-6009. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional.  confidential  negotitations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  733-8053 
daytime;  (813)  446-0871  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FI.  33515. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO.,  INC. 
National  Press  Building 
'Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  charge  for  Consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  southern  markets, 
12  Cutler  Dr,  Savannah,  GA  31405,  (912) 
925-8666,  day  or  night. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte.  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  weekly,  daily 
and  community  newspapers.  Professional, 
confidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7635. 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newsaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J,  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440 


NEWSPAPER  OWNERS-SEEKERS.  We  will 
be  glad  to  go  over  your  plans  with  you.  No 
obligations.  NEWSPAPER  SERVKIE  CO., 
INC..  PO  Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  FL 

32461. 


Feature  Your  Featu  rein  Features  Avai  lable  and  watch  you  r 
syndicate  sales  soar! 

Run  your  ad  for  12, 26  or  52  issues  and  benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

Call  for  information: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 
We'll  give  you  something  to  write  About! 


PLAN  AHEAD! 

That’s  what  E&P  readers  will  be  doing  when 
they  read  the  May  10  Editor  &  Publisher 
ANPA/RI  Conference  Planning  Issue.  Not  only 
will  they  be  planning  for  the  conference,  but 
also  for  the  investments  they  will  be  making 
for  equipment,  products,  services  and  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  year  ahead. 

Become  a  part  of  their  plans  for  the  future. 
Place  your  classified  ad  in  E&P’s  May  10 
planning  issue  and  benefit  from  this  power¬ 
ful  audience. 

Deadline:  May  6,  4  pm.  New  York  time. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Rates  &  info:  (212)  752-7050. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  fast  growing  subur¬ 
ban  area.  Publication  has  shown  good 
growth,  potential  still  not  fully  realized. 
Last  year's  gross  topped  $50,000.  Box 
33704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  Husband-Wife  weekly, 
2000  circulation,  free  distribution.  Earn¬ 
ings  $25,000-130,000  if  you  do  the  work 
yourselves.  Asking  $40,000,  $11,600  cash 
down,  liberal  terms  on  balance,  M  Belle- 
fond,  PO  Box  12662,  Lake  Park  FL  33403. 
(305)  845-6020. 


PACIFIC  COAST  WEEKLY 
In  city  45,000  population  with  commercial 
work,  grossing  over  $1  million.  Modern 
plant  ready  for  expansion.  Growth  area. 
Good  profit.  Box  33914,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ILLINOIS  WEEKLY  doing  $300,000  gross 
annuallyi  over  3M  circulation;  good  i^ant, 
including  3  unit  press;  good  building.  Re¬ 
quires  $90,000  down.  Roy  Holding  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Box  212,  Galva  IL.  (309)  932- 
2270  days,  932-2642  evenings. 


50  YEAR  OLD  WEEKLY  serving  growing 
area,  easily  accessible  Philadelphia  and 
Jersey  shore.  Positive  cash  flow  on  almost 
$120,000  annual  volume.  Complete  plant, 
but  no  newspaper  press.  Priced  in  line, 
temrs  available.  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Inc., 
National  Press  Bldg,  Washington  DC 
20045. 


MISSISSIPPI  unopposed  county  seat 
weekly.  Owner  takes  over  $1(X)M  annu¬ 
ally.  $1,050,000.  Reasonable  terms. 

ARKANSAS  weekly,  $325M,  includes  plant 
and  building.  28%  down. 

OHIO  county  seat  semi-weekly,  award  win¬ 
ner.  Gross  $680M,  $810M,  includes 
modern  building.  Reasonable  terms. 

MISSISSIPPI,  2  unopposed  county  seat 
weeklies.  Adjoining  counties,  $1,575,000 
includes  valuable  real  estate.  Reason¬ 
able  terms. 

JAMES  WHITE 

Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 


MAJOR  EASTERN  metropolitan  suburban 
market,  award-winning,  free  circulation 
weekly  newspaper  in  recession-proof, 
higher  income,  rapidly  growing  area.  Fully 
equipped  except  for  press.  Asking  price  of 
$500,000  well  below  annual  volume.  W.B. 
Grimes  &  Co,  Inc.,  National  Press  Bldg, 
Washington  DC  20045. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WEEKLY— 77,000 
gross.  Owner  retiring.  Excellent  terms. 
Award  winning  North  Carolina  weekly, 
$75,000  gross.  Write  today. 

Small  Zone  3  weekly.  Excellent  for  hus¬ 
band/wife  who  want  to  slow  down  to  small 
town  life.  Not  much  money  needed. 

Reply  to  Box  34143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  weekly.  National 
award  winner  located  in  growing  commun¬ 
ity  near  ski  and  summer  resorts.  Energy- 
backed  economy.  Profitable.  $450,000  in¬ 
cludes  building.  Reply  to  PO  Box  18955, 
Denver  CO  80218. 


BY  OWNER.  Zone  5  bi-weekly  in  metro 
area.  17,000  ABC  plus  30,000  non-dupli- 
cated,  non-paid  distribution.  Gross  nearly 
$2  million.  Excellent  plant.  Some  commer¬ 
cial  printing.  Principals  only.  Box  34053, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  in  growing  sub¬ 
urban  area.  Well  established,  excellent  po¬ 
tential  for  expansion.  Under  $100,000. 
Reply  Box  34159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTY-WIDE  suburban  weekly.  Zone  2, 
rapid  growth,  $1  million  gross  4th  year, 
$1.3  million  likely  1980,  good  staff  and 
rates,  45,000  free  carrier  circulation. 
Strong  management  transition  available  2 
years.  Box  34170,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


CONSIDERING  SELLING?  Concerned 
about  the  tax  consequences?  Would  you 
prefer  to  stay  on  as  publisher,  or  in  another 
role,  or  retain  an  ownership  interest,  or 
simply  retire  totally?  We  can  tailor  a  pur¬ 
chase  to  fit  your  desires.  No  enormous 
chain,  we  are  interested  in  profitable 
hometown  newspapers,  weekly  or  daily, 
grossing  between  $4(X),000  and  $3  mil¬ 
lion.  Confidentiality  guaranteed.  Box 
31314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your 
home  base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing 
plant,  and  have  at  least  4500  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  our  widely-respected  group  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  would  like  to  discuss 
purchasing  your  non-daily  publication. 
Flexible  arrangements  to  meet  your  needs, 
including  your  remaining  with  the  newspa¬ 
per.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consider. 
Please  send  information  to  Box  31752, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly 
confidential. 


CALIFORNIA  CORPORATION  wishes  to 
purchase  tax  loss  newspaper,  radio  or  tv 
stations,  or  other  business.  West  Coast, 
with  buildings.  (714)  556-7130. 


42  YEAR  OLD  past  publisher,  owner  of  7 
successful  weeklies  is  looking  for  newspa¬ 
per  or  shopper  in  Zone  4  or  6.  $70M  for 
down  payment.  Must  provide  decent  salary 
plus  make  payments.  Community  minded, 
sales  and  management  talent.  Might  con¬ 
sider  management  position  with  future 
buy-in.  Past  experience  as  GM,  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  circulation  manager  on  dailies.  Pres¬ 
ently  in  area  so  call  now  (218)  847-7473, 
FC  Tibbetts. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  AOS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

Rmutlxint^v  'ihotild  jcconip.iny  tP.iyJblt'  ordvrt 

copy  jjn/oss  credit  v\t,ibli\hed ‘ 

1  week  —$3.10  per  line.  1  week  —$2.25  per  Ime 

2  weeks— $2.95  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $2.75  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks— $1.95  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.55  per  line,  per  issue  4  weeks — $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  Add  $2.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  and  count  as  an  additional  line  m  your 

copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  andfor  spaces  per  Une 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  in  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $70  per  column  inch 
camera  ready,  $75  pub  set. 


1  week  —$2.25  per  line 

2  weeks— $2. 10  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.95  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 


Classification 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesdoy,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Bo>  numbers  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received  are  valid  tor  1  year 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Avo  NY  NY  I  0022  (2  I  2)  752  7050 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Ron:  -  Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  575  Lexington  Ave  •  New  York.  N  Y.  10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  have  a  loser.  Zone  1,  2,  and  want  to 
get  out  from  under,  write  in  total  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  34144.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

PRESTIGIOUS  SLICK  MAGAZINES,  1 
monthly,  1  bi-monthly  in  Florida.  Must  re¬ 
tire.  $200M,  $50  down  balance  5  year 
terms  or  trade  for  income  property.  Box 
33865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHOPPERS  and  Central  Plant  in  Zone  2, 
$1M  sales,  very  profitable,  retirement 
sought.  Write  Box  34048,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  weekly  publication,  fast¬ 
est  growing  area  in  nation.  Great  potential 
for  advertising  oriented  person  or  hus¬ 
band-wife  team.  Other  interests  forcing 
sale.  (813)  377-0954.  Box  1511,  Braden¬ 
ton  FL  33506. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PROMOTION  CONSULTANTS 


$50  PER  1,000  CIRCULATION— That's  all 
it  costs  for  a  complete  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  created  by  newspaper  professionals 
at  In  House.  For  that  we'll  provide  all  the 
creative — and  it  is  creative! — for  in-paper, 
radio,  billboards  and  television.  Also  mar¬ 
keting  and  media  planning.  In  Houseworks 
on  an  “as  needed"  basis— there's  no  need 
to  hire  an  expensive,  full-time  agency. 
These  proven  newspaper  campaigns  will 
build  circulation,  advertising  and  clas¬ 
sified  linage  and  carrier  recruitment.  Also 
available  at  a  less  cost — contests,  special 
sales  events,  community  involvement. 

Call  In  House  and  see  how  little  it  costs  to 
compete  effectively. 

IN  HOUSE  (212)  944-9814 
2  W  45  St,  7th  FI,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Basis  30  lb  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered  price  on  request.  Brockman 
Paper  Corp.,  300  E  54  St,  New  York  NY 
10022.  (212)  688-3020. 


NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipment 
Direct  from  mill 
Your  specifications 
Box  33675,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer 
&  Cramer  Inc,  550  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield 
IL  60093.  (312)  446-7017. 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PHOTOTYPESETTERS— USED 

2%1  High  Speed 

2,950 

CompuTape  1 

3,950 

CompuTape  II 

ACM  9000  w/DEK 

4.950 

6.950 

Unisetter 

11,500 

Videosetter 

16,900 

Mini-Disk  Reader 

1,600 

The  above  units  are  available  with  a  written 
warranty.  Other  units  available  on  a  per 

quotation  basis. 

GRAPH-X,  Inc. 

17  Bucknell  Court 

Bethlehem,  PA.  18015 

(215)  868-1620 

SUN  BELT  STATE  MAGAZINE.  Award  win¬ 
ning  monthly  currently  in  growth  situation 
grossing  over  $300,000.  Fully  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Profitable  with  positive  cash  flow.  Fi¬ 
nancially  qualified  purchasers  write  Pub¬ 
lisher,  PO  Box  1668,  Columbia  SC  29202. 


ALASKA  TRAVEL  GUIDE 

Alaska’s  leading  travel  pub¬ 
lication,  608  pages,  20th  edi¬ 
tion.  Annual  gross  $191,000. 
Net  $93,000.  Terms  with 
$100,000  down.  Phone 
(801)943-1016. 


JOURNALISM  AND  THE  ARTS— Central 
Asia,  USSR-USA  Forum  1980.  September 
14-28.  Meetings  with  prominent  Soviet 
professionals  from  the  borders  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Iran  to  Moscow.  Seminars, 
cocktail  banquet  receptions,  theater  visits 
and  extensive  sightseeing  in  Moscow, 
Kiev,  Ashkhabad,  Samarkand  and 
Dushanbe.  Excursions  to  Kopet  Dagh 
Mountains  and  Varzob  Gorge.  Ukrainian 
National  Feast.  Turkmenian  Shashlyk  Pic¬ 
nic  Party.  $1575  all  inclusive.  For 
brochure,  contact  Visual  Arts  Interna¬ 
tional,  9  Cleveland  Rd,  New  Haven  CT 
06515.  (203)  389-9782. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

TMC  CONSULTING— Target  market  and 
TMC  household  data  base  development, 
computer  program  evaluation,  postal  car¬ 
rier  pre-sort  qualification,  non-subscriber 
routing,  zip  code  and  distribution  analysis. 
James  E.  Cannon,  50  Elm  St.  Windsor 
Locks  CT  060%.  (203)  623-3209. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 

CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry  .  .  . 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience. 

Call  (212)  752-7050 
for  Classified  Ad  Rates 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  32  with  software  for  clas¬ 
sified,  circulation,  accounts  receivable,  ad 
set-up  and  labels.  Will  sell  at  fraction  of 
original  cost.  Call  (916)  547-3874  between 
6-9  pm. 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  sen/ice. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  CA  90801 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade-ins  .  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


ENCOMATIC  plate  processor,  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  several  other  items.  Call  (203) 
646-0500,  ask  tor  Whitney  Sutherland. 


NEWSPAPER  SIZE  Cheshire  and  Magna- 
craft  Labeling  Machines  with  single  wide 
or  computer  print  out  multiwide  label 
heads.  Plastic  strapping  machines.  Ed  or 
Scott  Heisley,  in  Texas  call  (214)  357- 
0196,  others  call  (800)  527-1668.  I 

SHERIDAN  48  P  inserter. 

SHERIDAN  24  P  inserter. 

1  Muller  227  inserter  with  4  stations. 

1  Muller  227  inserter  with  3  stations. 

1  KANSA  inserter,  3  stations. 

1  KANSA  inserter,  2  stations. 

STA-HI  257  counter  stacker,  4  years  old. 
CUTLER  HAMMER  Mark  IV  counter 

CHESHIRE  labeling  machine. 

All  machines  in  excellent  condition.  Our 
firm  will  install  in  your  mailroom  and  train 
your  personnel. 

Call  or  write: 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOC.,  INC 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


STEPPER  PAPER-MAN  Inserting  Machine 
with  2  insert  feeders  and  quarter  folder. 
Like  new — 6  months  old.  $10,(XX).  Box 
34010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


TWO  HARRIS  1100  editing  terminals.  Four 
years  old.  need  some  repair.  Excellent  for 

fiarts  or  back  up.  Now  available.  Make  of- 
er.  A.V.  Press,  PO  Box  880,  Palmdale  CA 
93550.  (805)  273-2700  ext  18. 


FAIRCHILD  Electroset  TTS,  FAIRCHILD 
TTS  Keyboard,  AM  Electroset  TTS,  FUJI 
Stabilization  Processor.  C(3MPUGRAPHIC 
2961  HS,  2961  HS  with  changeable  width 
plug,  spare  reader  and  spare  parts  kit  for 
2%ls,  C0MPUGRAPHI(5  comp  IV  High 
range  with  3  four-face  strips  and  3  width 
cards,  spare  parts  kit  for  COMP  IV, 
SCHAEFFER  heavy-duty  12"  waxer,  ad¬ 
justable  copy  cutter.  2  MONROE  posting 
machines,  IBM  Executive  electric  typewrit¬ 
er.  Not  a  dealer.  We  area  local  daily  clean¬ 
ing  house.  For  more  information  call  (203) 
37^3333.  Ask  for  Joe  Bradley. 


2  COMPUGRAPHIC  4961's  (one  TL)  in 
good  condition  with  1  spare  parts  kit,  one 
extra  reader;  4  perforators,  some  need  re¬ 
pair.  $4000  takes  all.  (317)  844-3312. 


4  STAR  MODEL  E  (electronic)  perforators. 
One  with  visual  character  display.  New  in 
1973.  Available  now  due  to  installation  of 
front-end  system.  Call  Tom  Gagnon  or  Nor¬ 
ton  Johnson;  Faribault  Daily  News, 
Faribault  MN  55021.  (507)  334-4383. 


COMPUWRITER  I,  ^are  parts  and  pulley 
kit,  processor,  22  film  strips.  $45(X). 
(503)  687-0376 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846-7025 

9100  AKI  COMPUGRAPHIC  tape  per- 
forator  with  spare  parts  kit.  Compugraphic 
Unisetter  Hi-range  serial  #719,  format  op¬ 
tion,  input  interface  dataport.  Compu¬ 
graphic  unified  composer,  expanded  mem¬ 
ory,  expanded  keyboard,  on-line  interface 
boards.  Equipment  being  up-dated.  Also 
available.  2  model  713  AKI  keyboards. 
Sold  as  package  or  separate.  Make  offer. 
Will  finance.  Mesabi  Daily  News,  Virginia 
MN.  Contact  Jeff  Asbach  (218)  741-5544. 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TWO  MITA  Copystar  Electronic  A-2  Auto 
17  inches,  good  for  parts  only;  Six  Turtles 
for  hot  type  chases;  One  Hendrix  5700 
series  controller,  needs  some  work;  Two 
Hendrix  5700  series  terminals,  one  good, 
one  needs  transformer;  One  hot  metal 
plate  finisher;  One  Royfax  proof  machine, 
fair  shape;  Two  Fairchild  punches,  parts 
only;  Two  4961  Compugraphic  paper  tape 
punches,  parts  only;  One  4961  Compu¬ 
graphic  paper  tape  punch,  good  condition. 
Contact:  Earl  Bowers,  The  Alexandria 
Gazette,  717  N  St.  Asaph  St,  Alexandria 
VA  22314,  (703)  549-0004. 


ON  E&PCLASSIFIEDS 
. . .  We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfie<j! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services 
or  systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  if 
you’re  a  publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on 
you  hands)  E  &  P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet 
to  make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E  &  P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry 
people  you  are  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  posi¬ 
tion  at  your  paper.  And,  Position  Wanted  adver¬ 
tisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classfied  ads  get  results! 

Call  us  today  to  reserve  space  in  our  next  issue. 
Ask  about  our  low  contract  rates! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 

(212)  752-7050 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PLATEMAKING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


LETTERFLEX  No.  135A  platemaking 
equipment.  Less  than  one  year  old.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  $35,000  including  spare 
parts.  Los  Angeles  Times,  (213)972-5186. 


PRESSES 


CONTINENTAL  PRINTING 
MACHINERY 

We  sell  presses  as  is,  or  reconditioned. 
Move  your  press,  install  and  train  on  all 
makes  and  models  web  ofset  and  letter- 
press.  25  years  experience.  CONTACT: 
Ken  Langley 

7881  Mastin,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


2  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press— oil 
TWO  COMPLETE  PLANTS 
2  unit  Goss  Commu  nity— grease, 
platemaker,  camera  &  auxiliary 
equipment. 

2  unit  Goss  Community— oil  platemaker. 
camera  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

Contact;  Ken  Langley 
Continental  Printing  Machinery,  Inc 
7881  Mastin  Dr 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
_ (913)  432-8276 _ 


5  UNIT  GOSS  MARK  I  Headliner,  press 
#2206,  Goss  DiLitho,  2:1  folder.  22V 
cutoff.  90°  plate  stagger,  40"  diameter 
rolls,  60"  web,  52,000  IPH,  Beach  saddles, 
compression  lock-up,  5  angle  bar  nest,  4 
semi-automatic  and  1  automatic  reel. 
Baldwin  automix  and  recirculating  system, 
plate  bender  and  punch.  Available  June  1. 
1980.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
33612,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HOE  SINGLE  DELIVERY  3:2  Folder 
Equipped  with  Upper  Formers  and  Motor 
Drive  23’/i6"  Cutoff— Available  Im¬ 
mediately 

Also  for  Sale 

2  Cutler-Hammer  60  cycle,  50H.P,  motors 
For  further  Information 
Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


COTTRELL  V-22,  4  units,  JF-4  folder 
with  double  parallel. 

Cottrell  V-25  folders,  JF-1. 

Cottrell  V-25,  4-10  units. 

Cottrell  cross  drive  assembly. 

Cottrell  Vanguard  V-15,  2  units. 

Fairchild  Color  King  5  Units,  1968. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  l%9-76. 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series  folder. 

(xoss  SU  folder,  double  parallel. 

Goss  Suburban,  8  units. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  SC  folders. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU, 
Community. 

Goss  Urbanite  folder,  1970. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vt  folders. 

Goss  4,  6.  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22V. 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40  and  75  HP. 
WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and 
complete  plants. 

I  PEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
(312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

22V  CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  Units 
2  half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 
2IV2"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  avaialable  now. 

4  Wood  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22V  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 

available  now. 

3  Wood  single  width  reel  tension  pasters 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted 
or  rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

3-1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

4  unit  Harris  V15A. 

4  unit  Merganthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

8  unit  V15A. 

5  unit  VISA. 

6  unit  Community  SC  folder,  oil  bath. 

1  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Suburban. 

Suburban  add-on  units. 

Urbanite,  various. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011. 
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COTTRELL  V-15A,  3  units,  JF  7  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A,  2  units,  JF  7  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A  add  on  unit 
News  King  2  units/folder 
Cottrell  2  position  V-15A  roll  stand 
Cottrell  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
ATF  sheeter-22%  cutoff. 

Butler  splicer  model  4042A. 

INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1836  Woodward  St 
Orlando  FL  32^3 

(305)  8%-4330  Telex  56-7471 


9-UNIT  GOSS  MARK  I  HEADLINER  PRESS 
Press  No.  2266  and  2267 
9  Units 
2  Color  humps 
2  Double  2:1  folders 

1  Superimposed  color  unit  (equivalent  of  2 
half  decks) 

2  Half  decks 
22V  cutoff 

90°  Plate  stagger 
Tension  plate  lockup 
Under-folder  leads 
Double  upper  formers 
4  Angle  bar  nests— 1-2  bar,  2-3  bar,  1-4 
bar 

Manual  and  power  compensators 
Goss  reels,  tensions  and  pasters 
New  G.E.  controls  (early  1978) 

Unit  drive  motors  rebuilt 
Geared  for  52,500  IPH 
Now  using  60"  web  width 
Reels  accommodate  40"  diameter 
Through  the  use  of  existing  color  couples 
and  reverses,  excellent  color  flexibility  is 
available.  This  high  speed  press  provides 
excellent  net  production  and  is  capable  of 
exceptional  reproduction.  This  press  is  in 
excellent  condition.  Available  first  quarter 
of  1981. 

6-unit  Wood  Web  Offset  Press  consisting 
of;  5  Wood  units  (1  stacked),  capable  of 
printing  color  as  well  as  black  and  white,  1 
Harris  Cottrell  1650  (16  page)  printing  unit 
manufactured  1975,  2  color  humps  (1  on 
stacked  unit)  1  Wood  double  2;1  folder 
with  double  upper  formers,  5  Wood  Electro 
Tab  reels,  tensions  and  pasters,  1  Cline 
reel  with  wood  paster,  1 GE  SCR  solid  state 
press  drive  with  7-55  HP  motors,  1  Often 
hot  air  dryer— 10  foot,  3  single  chill  rolls, 
22V  cutoff  and  manufactured  1967. 
Complete  with  all  standard  accessories  in¬ 
cluding  such  items  as  Baldwin  water  level 
devices,  air  compressor,  plate  bender, 
transfer  tables  and  reel  room  trackage, 
slitters,  air  bars,  automatic  blanket  wash 
up  device,  etc. 

Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


4  UNITS  GOSS  Community,  oil,  top  condi¬ 
tion.  Rotary  Offset  Sales,  18221  Andover 
Park  West,  Tukwila  WA  98188. 


HARRIS  V-15A,  Cottrell  3  units  plus  folder. 
Approximately  10  years  old.  Excellent  run¬ 
ning  condition.  Only  prints  once  a  week. 
Very  little  wear  and  tear,  low  usage  press, 
ideally  suited  to  print  weekly  newspapers, 
2  color  circulars,  24  page  tabloid  capacity. 
$110,000  or  best  offer.  (716)  896-6338. 


NEW  5  UNIT  GOSS  with  Community  folder, 
circumferential  registers,  Baldwin  ink, 
water  and  Count-o-veyor.  $210,0(X)  with 
six  (6)  month  warranty  and  full  ITC.  Call  Liz 
Jones  (916)  929-9481. 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

The  following  equipment  will  be  available 
during  the  first  quarter  1982. 

(22V  cutoff) 

•  Wood  Hoe  Colormatic— Eight  units,  four 
color  humps.  Double  delivery  3:2/2;  1  fold¬ 
er.  Installed  1973.  Converted  to  DiLitho. 

•  Hoe  Colormatic— Eight  units,  four  color 
humps.  Double  3:2  folders.  Installed  1968. 

•  Hoe  Colormatic— Eight  units,  three 
color  humps.  Double  3:2  folders.  Installed 
1963. 

•  Hoe  Lithomatic— offset  magazine  type 
press— Five  units.  Installed  1%9. 

•  Hoe  Color  Convertible— Fourteen  units, 
six  color  humps.  Three  double  2:1  folders. 
For  more  details,  phone  or  write: 

SENTINEL  STAR  COMPANY 
633  North  Orange  Avenue 
Orlando,  Florida  32802 
Attn;  Gene  Bell,  Production  Director 
(305)  420-5601 


4  UNIT  URBANITE,  complete,  2  years  old. 
Suburban  Vi,  Vk  folder  available  im¬ 
mediately.  4  unit  Goss  Community  with 
Suburban  folder,  available  immediately. 
Modiflex  distortion  camera,  20x24.  Call 
(617)  475-3210. 

26.  1980 


HARRIS  V  25,  4  or  5  units.  JF  4  V«.  Vz 
double  parallel  folder  with  cross  perf, 
upper  balloon  former,  accumeter.  New  ap¬ 
proximately  1971.  Will  set  as  complete 
press  or  individual  components.  IPEC, 
INC,  401  N  Leavitt  St,  Chicago  IL  60612. 
(312)  738-1200,  Telex  25-4388. 


NEWS  KING,  3  unit  press  with  folder.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

(415)  495-6010 


ADD-ON  PRESS  COMPONENTS 
Goss  Suburban  "15(X)'  units,  folders. 
Goss  Urbanite  units,  folders,  balloons. 
Goss  SC  folder. 

Harris  845  unit. 

Harris  V25  units,  folders. 

Harris  V15-A  units,  folders. 

Color  King  units,  folders. 

News  King  units. 

Custom-Bilt  3  knife  trimmer. 

All  of  above  available  for  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery. 

O.N.E.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


HARRIS  V25  press,  5  units,  JF  4  and  JF  1 
folders.  1971.  Available  immediately. 
O.N.E.  Atlanta,  Georgia.  (404)  321-3992, 
telex  7b0563. 


2  1972  DAILY  KING  add  on  units  with  roll 
stands. 

1  Reconditioned  Color  King  folder  with  30 
HP  GE  drive. 

Call  or  Write: 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


ACADEMIC 


BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  a  faculty  member,  preferably  with 
magazine  experience,  who  might  also 
teach  public  relations,  photojournalism  or 
news-editorial  courses.  PhD/ABD  prefer¬ 
red.  Will  consider  person  with  Masters  and 
exceptional  experience.  Awlication  dead¬ 
line:  May  15.  Contact:  Dr  Ray  Laakaniemi. 
Assistant  Director.  School  of  Journalism, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green  OH  43403. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATION,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston,  seeks  applicants  for  a 
proposed  journalist-in-residence  position. 
Nine  month  appointment  beginning  Au¬ 
gust  25,  1980  with  possible  teaching  in 
the  summer  of  1981.  This  person  will 
teach  3  classes  in  the  news-editorial- 
sequence  and  work  with  the  student  news¬ 
paper.  Salary  is  competitive.  We  seek  a 
veteran  newsperson  with  metropolitan  daily 
experience  to  work  with  professionally  ori¬ 
ented  journalism  faculty.  The  University  of 
Houston  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirma¬ 
tive  action  employer.  Send  resume  to  Dr 
Campbell  Titchener,  Executive  Officer 
Journalism,  School  of  Communication, 
University  of  Houston,  Houston  TX  77004. 


SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY  seeks  an  associate 
professor  of  journalism  for  September 
1980.  Good  news  media  experience;  some 
stress  in  film,  broadcasting  or  public  rela¬ 
tions.  PhD  in  journalism  or  mass  com¬ 
munications  required.  Contact  Malcolm  J. 
Barach,  Chairperson,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  Suffolk  University,  Beacon  Hill, 
Boston  MA  021 14.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


TWO  FACULTY  OPENINGS  1980-81  year, 
starting  September  11.  Instructor  or  assis¬ 
tant  professor  (tenure  track):  teach  com¬ 
munity  journalism,  feature  writing,  report¬ 
ing.  history  of  and  introduction  to  mass 
communications.  Must  have  Master's  (PhD 
preferred),  five  years  newspaper  work. 
Minimum  $12,048  or  $15,280.  Instructor 
(fixed  term,  one  year  that  could  extend 
into  two):  teach  photojournalism, 
magazine  article  writing,  public  relations, 
and  introduction  to  mass  communications. 
Must  have  Master’s  and  professional  ex¬ 
perience  in  above  areas.  Minimum 
$12,048.  Send  resume,  three  letters  of  ref¬ 
erence,  transcripts  by  May  16.  1980,  to 
Robert  0.  Shipman.  Director.  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  Institute.  Mankato  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mankato,  MN  56001.  An  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburgany  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900  A.M.S.. 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


PRINTERS  DRAWERS  and  wood  type,  any 
quantity.  Contact:  Ken  Langl»,  Continen¬ 
tal  Printing  Machinery.  Inc.  7881  Mastin 
Dr.  Overland  Park  KS  66204.  (913)  432- 
8276. 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper 
cutters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowesirv 
serting  machines;  Cheshire  automatic 
labelers,  die  cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string 
tyers,  envelope  converting  equipment, 
vacuum  forming,  shrink  pack,  skin  packag¬ 
ing  and  blister  forming  also  printing  press, 
etc.,  plus  Virko^pe  and  gold  stamping 
equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick  up  and 
transportation  charges  and  ray  in  cash  or 
certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  1352 

_  Dearborn  Ml  48121 


IBM  COMPOSER,  IBM  ESC.  IBM  fonts, 
IBM;  Heidelbergs.  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive 
Ave.,  Oceanside,  NY  11572.  (516)  764- 
2250. 


ACADEMIC 


STUDENT  PUBLICATION  ADVISOR— 
Northeast  Missouri  State  University  seeks 
applications  and  nominations  for  a  person 
to  advise  the  weekly  student  newspaper 
and  the  student  yearbook,  both  of  which 
have  won  national  awards.  Twelve-month, 
non-faculty  position.  MA  with  journalism 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  by 
April  30  to;  Terry  B  Smith,  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  NMSU,  Kirksville  MO  63501.  Equal 
opportunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS  COORDINA¬ 
TOR— Small.  private  liberal  arts  college 
seeks  individual  to  administer,  further  de¬ 
velop  and  teach  in  established  inter-disci¬ 
plinary  major,  effective  August,  1980.  Pro¬ 
fessional  experience  desirable,  especially 
in  broadcast  media.  Current  sequences  in¬ 
clude  advertising,  advertising  design-pho¬ 
tography,  broadcast  and  print  journalism, 
and  public  relations.  Ph.D.  preferred;  sal¬ 
ary  and  rank  negotiable  for  tenure-track 
position.  Search  reopened — application 
deadline  May  15.  1980.  Send  letter,  re¬ 
sume,  and  references  to:  G.  Madden,  Box 
72,  Lycoming  College.  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania  17701.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR— 
Tenure-leading,  effective  August  18. 
Superior  teaching  of  writing  and  report¬ 
ing  for  a  program  with  high  professional 
standards.  Editing  and  some  journalism 
core  courses.  Master's  preferred  and 
teaching  experience  desired.  Must  have 
five  years  minimum  of  professional  news 
writing  experience.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience.  Letter 
of  application  and  resume  should  be  sent 
by  May  15  tO:  Jack  Botts,  Chairman, 
News-Editorial  Department,  School  of 
Journalism.  The  University  of  Nebraska. 
Lincoln  NB  685^.  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  heading  administra¬ 
tion  and  production  for  growing  Zone  5 
weekly,  3(1.000'^  circulation.  $1  million  r- 
annual  sales.  No  printing.  Shop  uses 
CRTs,  modern  equipment,  business  com¬ 
puter.  Salary  low  20s  with  excellent 
growth,  profit-sharing  potential.  No  own¬ 
ership  available.  Box  34115,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


A  POSITION  as  Assistant  Comptroller-Of¬ 
fice  Manager  for  morning  and  afternoon 
dailies  with  21,000circulation.  Prefer  txjs- 
iness  administration  degree  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  credit,  personnel,  purchasing  and 
data  processing.  Accounting  background  a 
must.  Excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Salary  negotiable  and  related  to  job 
experience.  Located  in  the  West  with  op¬ 
portunities  for  all  outdoor  activities,  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  camping,  etc.  If  serious  about 
this  position,  write  giving  full  details  on  a 
resume  of  education,  experience  and  de¬ 
sired  compensation  to  Ron  M  Brown, 
Comptroller,  Cheyenne  Newspapers,  Inc, 
no  E  17  St,  Cheyenne  WY  82001.  (307) 
634-3361. _ 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
Individual  needed  to  assist  the  controller 
in  directing  all  phases  of  accounting  oper¬ 
ation.  Comprehensive  understanding  of 
business  computer  systems,  financial 
analysis  and  budgeting  important.  Three 
to  5  years  newspaper  and/or  public  ac¬ 
counting  experience  preferred,  MBA  a 
lus.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence, 
ubmit  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Personnel  Director,  Palm  Beach  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc,  2751  S  Dixie  Hwy,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402.  Equal  opportunity 
employer  M/F. 

PART-TIME  Executive  Manager,  New  York 
Press  Association.  Offices  and  staff  at 
Syracuse  University.  Serving  400  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  Involves  membership 
expansion,  convention  planning,  promo¬ 
tion,  governmental  contact,  normal  trade 
association  duties.  Compensation  negoti¬ 
able.  Fringes.  Apply  by  May  1  to  /tnthony  J. 
Costello,  Courier- Journal,  67  Chestnut  St, 
Rochester  NY  14604,  (716)  454-7050. 

ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER 
The  Evening  Outlook  is  seeking  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  assume  position  of  Assistant  Con¬ 
troller.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  shirt-sleeve  executive  to  become  part  of 
a  progressive  management  team  with  a 
rapidly  expanding  company,  accounting 
background  a  must.  Equally  important  we 
require  a  working  knowledge  of  data  proc¬ 
essing  systems.  Must  be  control  and  sys¬ 
tem  oriented.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  progressive  experience  encom¬ 
passing  general  accounting  and  supervi¬ 
sion.  Experience  in  newspaper  circulation 
accounting  systems  helpful.  BS  in  ac¬ 
counting  required.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Evening  Outlook,  PO  Box 
5%.  Santa  Monica  CA  90406. 

FINANCIAL  EXECUTIVE 
Morris  Newspaper  Corporation,  a  privately 
held  company  headquartered  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  is  seeking  a  financial  execu¬ 
tive  experienced  in  the  areas  of  staff  ad¬ 
ministration,  acquisitions,  audits,  financ¬ 
ing,  tax  matters  and  other  administrative 
accounting  affairs.  Corporation  owns/op¬ 
erates  32  newspapers/publications  in  8 
states,  commercial  printing  and  broadcast 
properties  (NBC  affiliate).  Report  to 
Charles  H.  Morris,  President/Owner.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirement  to  Charles  H. 
Morris,  Morris  Newspaper  Corp,  Box  8167, 
Savannah  GA  31412.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential. 


ADVERTISING 


LEADING  CHAIN  of  suburban  New  York 
weekly  newspapers  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  take-charge  person  who  can  man¬ 
age  a  multitude  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  functions.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  handling  accounts  and  supervising 
sales  staff.  If  interested  and  you  qualify, 
respond  in  confidence  with  your  resume  to 
Wolfe  Publications  Inc.,  4  S.  Main  St, 
Pittsford  NY  14534. 

FAST  GROWING  Zone  8  shopper  needs 
display  salesperson.  Salary,  commission 
and  benefits.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  person.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  33779,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  TEXAS  weekly  group  (paid 
and  free)  has  opportunity  for  person  on 
way  up  with  suburban  sales  experience,  to 
manage  ad  staff  building  rapidly  on  past 

frowth.  Mail  resume  to  Box  34075,  Editor 
Publisher. 

MOVE  UP  to  the  mountains!  Newspaper  ad 
sales  positions  now  open  in  scenic  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Wyoming  cities.  Send  resume  to 
Bill  Sniffin,  Box  J.  Lander  WY  82520. 
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RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
medium  size  daily  Zone  8.  Publication 
seeks  assertive  marketing  person  to  direct 
and  train  retail  advertising  account  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  a  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Must  have  proven  leadership,  organi¬ 
zation  and  motivation  abilities  and  desire 
to  advance.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salaiy  history 
to  Box  34(154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALES  MANAGER  for  central  New  York 
shopper  group,  able  to  sell  and  lead  staff 
of  4.  Write  Box  101,  Skaneateles  NY 
13152. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  12,434 
AM  in  Zone  5.  Run  daily  operation  of  dis¬ 
play  department.  Supervise  6  people,  spe¬ 
cial  promotions,  TMC  shopper.  Three  to, 
five  years  experience,  excellent  benefits, 
beautiful  southern  Minnesota.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Dick  Norman,  Ad 
Director,  The  Sentinel,  Box  681,  Fairmont 
MN  56031. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
needed  by  growing  northern  Arizona 
weekly.  Prefer  experienced  person.  Salary 
and  commission.  Send  resume  to:  Paul 
Barger,  Winslow  Mail,  Box  AW,  Winslow  AZ 
86047. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  six-day  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  Zone  7.  Need  aggressive 
sales-oriented  person  who  wants  to  move 
up.  Salary  and  bonus.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  to  Box  34016,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  for  6000  circulation  daily  in 
southern  Zone  7.  Must  handle  accounts. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  33993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS 

RETAIL  SALES 

Work  with  the  retail  team  of  the  nation’s 
fastest  growing  daily  newspaper.  You  may 
be  the  right  person  if  you  have  advertising 
sales  experience,  a  solid  work  background 
and  neat  appearance.  Salary  plus  incen¬ 
tive,  pleasant  working  conditions  and 
company  benefits.  Please  send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  David  Kuta,  Pouch 
6616,  Anchorage  AK  99502. 

MAJOR  RETAIL 
ACCOUNT  MANAGER 
Major  New  York  publication  is  seeking  am¬ 
bitious  hardworking  individual  to  sell/man¬ 
age  our  3-4  person  department.  Strong 
background  in  presentations,  research, 
creative  sales  and  supervision  essential. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience, 
bonus,  full  benefits.  Please  write  Box 
34130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  northern 
California  weekly  shopper,  over  $1  million 
gross.  If  you’re  strong  on  special  promo¬ 
tions,  have  knowledge  of  classified,  can 
motivate  a  staff  of  10  and  are  looking  for 
$20,(X)0  plus,  reply  today.  Box  34128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  hardworking,  self  moti¬ 
vated  ad  manager  for  Florida  golf  publica¬ 
tion.  Salary  and  opportunity  for  part  own¬ 
ership.  Box  34121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTKSRAPHICS 

ART  DIRECTOR— San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 
Should  have  minimum  3  years  experience 
in  newspaper  graphics.  To  be  in  charge  of 
department  of  7  persons.  Work  well  with 
editorial  and  advertising  department. 
Should  be  fully  familiar  with  graphic  de¬ 
sign,  typography,  darkroom  and  produc¬ 
tion  procedures.  Will  have  responsibility  of 
design  of  pages.  Must  be  hard  working, 
well  organized  person.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  mandatory. 
Send  resume  and  portfolio  to  Manuel 
Casiano,  Publisher,  (laribbean  Business  (A 
42,000  circulation  weekly  English  lan¬ 
guage  business  newspaper),  PO  Box  6253, 
Loiza  Station,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
00914. 

ART  DIRECTOR 

Two  large  Midwestern  dailies  with  a  Joint 
art  department  are  seeking  an  art  director 
with  strong  management  skills  and  page 
design  experience.  A  background  in  illus- 
stration  and  supervisory  experience  is  a 
plus.  Please  send  resume,  salary  history 
and  references  to  Scott  Whiteside,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  editor.  The  Kansas  City  Star  & 
Times,  1729  Grand  Av,  Kansas  City  MO 
64108. 


METRO  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  needs  an  experienced 
circulation  professional  to  direct  its  two- 
county  metro  circulation  operation  (Metro 
circulation,  125,000  daily;  110,000  Sun¬ 
day).  Duties  include  management  of  six 
supervisors,  27  District  Managers  and 
metro  office  staff. 

We  require  significant  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  circulation  for 
this  challenging  and  demanding  position. 
We  offer  a  competitive  starting  salary, 
management  bonus  program  and  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  As  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  we  offer  outstanding  manage¬ 
ment  training  and  development  oppor¬ 
tunities.  For  more  information,  send  re¬ 
sume  listing  accomplishments  and  salary 
history  to  James  P.  Spangler,  Personnel 
Director,  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  Box 
820,  Wichita,  Kansas,  67201. 

Equal  opportunity  employer. 

Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  E&P  Classifieds 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— We  are  a  small 
(under  10,000)  5-day  daily  in  one  of  Col¬ 
orado’s  fastest  growing  communities.  You 
may  be  a  No.  2  person  on  a  larger  daily  ora 
district  person  ready  for  management  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  seek  a  highly  motivated 
individual  with  a  background  in  promotion. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience, 
plus  liberal  bonus  and  excellent  benefits. 
Send  details  in  confidence  to  Box  34031, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  PROMOTE,  work  with  car¬ 
riers,  see  circulation  grow  in  a  market  yet 
to  realize  its  potential  and  live  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  town  offering  sports,  culture  and  a 
family  atmosphere,  we  want  you.  This  Zone 
5,  11,500  daily  with  a  shopper  offers  ad¬ 
vancement  through  a  group  to  the  right 
circulation  director.  Send  present  salary, 
salary  expectation  and  references  to  Box 
34022,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 75,000  free 
distribution  shopper  Zone  5  needs  energe¬ 
tic  achiever.  Experience  in  voluntary  pay 
helpful.  Send  resume  with  salary  needs. 
Box  34003,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  with  manager  po¬ 
tential  for  growing  Zone  5  suburban.  Must 
have  weekly  experience,  be  strong  in  car¬ 
rier  delivery.  Looking  for  self-starter  with 
promotional  ideas  who  isn’t  afraid  to  ex¬ 
press  self.  Box  34116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  OPPORTUNITY— Midwest  uni¬ 
versity  city  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  experienced  circulation  manager.  Fine 
editorial  and  advertising  product  to  sup¬ 
port  an  imaginative,  aggressive  promotion 
program.  Give  full  details  in  resume  to  Box 
34()92,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL  AROUND  weekly  circulation  manager 
needed  by  15  paper  Zone  5  suburban 
group  to  realize  potential  of  our  growing 
market.  Must  be  proven  leader  with  record 
in  carrier  recruitment,  development.  Will 
consider  No.  2  person  or  experienced  zone 
supervisor  ready  to  run  own  operation.  Box 
34110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GO  WEST! 

We  have  the  financial  rewards  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  you  may  have  been  seeking  If  you 
have  what  it  takes  to  be  an  independent 
home  delivery  agent  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  nation’s  second  largest  daily.  If 
you’re  a  circulation  pro  who  wants  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  the  Southern  California  sun,  you 
should  learn  more  about  the  opportunities 
awaiting  you  as  a  Times  delivery  agent. 
Applicants  should  have  essential  business 
skills  and  a  minimum  of  $10,CX)0  in  ready 
cash  for  start-up  expenses.  Times  delivery 
agents  can  earn  an  excellent  income  in 
this  full-time  community  business  as¬ 
sociated  with  America’s  leader  in  home  de¬ 
livery.  We’re  interviewing  now  for  future 
openings  due  to  expansion,  retirement  and 
change.  Send  a  resume  now  or  plan  your 
vacation  to  include  a  trip  to  Southern 
California  and  The  Times.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence  to:  Don  Cinnamond, 
Home  Delivery  Recruitment  and  Training 
Manager,  Los  Angeles  Times  Circulation 
Department,  Times  Mirror  Square,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90053. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  northern 
California  weekly  publication  over  200,000 
distribution.  Strong  background  in 
doorknob  TMC  distribution  essential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  33857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  located  in  tropical  paradise,  is 
seeking  an  aggressive  goal-oriented  person 
with  solid  classified  background.  We  offer 
a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity,  with 
many  benefits,  for  the  right  person.  Must 
be  able  to  manage  and  motivate  people. 
Please  send  resume,  along  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  34028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  to  take  full  charge  and  de¬ 
velop  a  classified  section  that  now  aver¬ 
ages  2  pages  without  experienced  man¬ 
agement.  Must  be  experienced  and  ag¬ 
gressive  with  good  organization  skills  and 
promotional  ideas  to  lead  department  for¬ 
ward.  Will  direct  all  phases  including  direct 
sales  and  telephone  solicitation.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish  desirable  but  not  manda¬ 
tory.  42,()00  circulation  weekly  business 
newspaper.  Good  salan  and  fringes.  Send 
resume  to:  Publisher,  (^ribbean  Business, 
PO  Box  6253,  Loiza  Station,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  00914. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — We’re  searching 
for  energetic  go-getter  promotion  minded 
classified  ad  manager  or  second  person 
wanting  challenge  of  directing  a  growing 
classified  department.  Locate  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  plus  excellent  benefits, 
salary,  incentive  program.  We’re  a  growing 
40,000  daily  plus  50,000  TMC  Wednesday 
and  Sunday  offering  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  person.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Don  Cupfer,  Ad 
Director,  Fournier  Newspapers,  704  W 
Meeker  St,  Kent  WA  98031. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUREAU  CHIEF  FOR  MONTANA 
Energetic,  experienced  journalist  to  head 
2-3  person  news  team  covering  state  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  Lee  Newspapers  of  Mon¬ 
tana  (Billings,  Missoula,  Butte  and 
Helena). 

Attractive  Rocky  Mountain  location,  edit¬ 
ing  level  salary. 

Clips  should  demonstrate  the  ability  to  in¬ 
vestigate  thoroughly,  to  write  about  legis¬ 
lative  affairs  without  boring  readers  and  to 
relate  government  to  people’s  lives. 

The  job  includes  story  assignment  and 
editing.  State  capitol  experience  would  be 
a  plus.  Write  Personnel  Manager,  Billings 
Gazette,  PO  Box  2507,  Billings  MT  59103. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 

WANTED;  Editor  for  weekly.  Must  be  cost 
conscious  as  well  as  business  oriented, 
have  the  ability  to  lay  out  pages,  meet 
deadlines  and  fit  into  a  fast  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resume  including  experi¬ 
ence,  salary,  history  and  references  to  Box 
33788,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WE  NEED  an  experienced,  creative  report¬ 
er  for  a  Big  Ten  and/or  pro  football  beat. 
We  travel  with  our  teams.  If  you  can 
answer-up  to  beat  demands — columns, 
features,  advances  and  game  coverage- 
let’s  see  some  samples.  Some  desk  work  in 
off-season.  We  can  offer  you  a  beautiful 
Big  Ten  area  city,  plus  excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Box  33764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  SUPERVISOR— Growing, 
70,000  circulation  AM  has  opening  for 
erson  who  can  manage  people,  write 
eads,  edit  tightly  and  demand  grammati¬ 
cal  excellence.  Send  resume  to  Owen 
Kearns  Jr,  Bakersfield  Californian,  PO  Bin 
440,  Bakersfield  CA  93302. 

SOUTHEAST  IN  DIANA  daily  accepting  ap¬ 
plications  from  recent  J-grads  qualified 
with  camera.  Write  Jim  Small,  editor, 
Greensburg  Daily  News,  Greensburg  IN 
47240. _ 

CITY  EDITOR— Aggressive  25,000  PM  in 
Zone  4  needs  an  enterprising  city  editor  to 
lead  staff  of  10  in  vigorous  competition 
with  larger  sister  newspaper.  Right  person 
will  know  the  value  of  exclusive  material, 
recognize  news  before  it  breaks  and  see 
the  holes  in  the  competition’s  material. 
Excellent  advancement  opportunity  in 
chain  operation.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  34042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  given  in 
the  ad.  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  ad  Include  only 
material  which  can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope. _ 
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ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR— Challeng¬ 
ing  job  on  aggressive  south  Florida  PM  for 
creative  person  strong  in  desk,  layout  and 
leadership  skills.  Early  morning  hours.  This 
is  primarily  an  editing  job.  Only  persons 
with  some  desk  experience  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Box  33910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
We  need  an  experienced  sports  copy  edi¬ 
tor/makeup  specialist  to  turn  our  aures- 
sive,  but  young,  sports  staff  into  one  of  the 
best  in  the  business.  This  is  not  a  writing 
job.  We  are  looking  for  a  real  pro  who  can 
edit  copy  and  teach  our  younger  people. 
We  have  a  beautiful  Big  Ten  area  city  to 
offer,  plus  an  excellent  salary  structure 
and  a  liberal  benefit  plan.  We  are  looking 
for  the  best,  to  help  us  become  the  best. 
Join  our  nine-person  staff.  Box  33765, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAMP  NEWS  REPORTER  wanted.  49 
year  old  national  stamp  collector  newspa¬ 
per  needs  stringer  to  report  on  capitol, 
postal  service.  Ability  to  write  breaking 
news  and  analysis  needed.  Send  samples, 
qualifications,  pay  desired  to  Ken  Wood, 
editor.  Stamp  Collector,  Box  10,  Albany 
OR  97321. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  Mississippi 
weekly.  Excellent  opportunity  if  you  have 
personality,  tact  and  willingness  to  carry 
editorial  load.  Fast  growing  family-outdoor 
oriented  area.  Box  34026,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 
FLORIDA 

The  Ft  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun  Sentinel, 
one  of  the  South's  most  progressive  and 
dynamic  newspaper  companies  has  posi¬ 
tions  available  for  experienced  copy 
editors.  Successful  candidate  must  have  a 
minimum  of  3  years  daily  experience  with  a 
strong  editing,  headline  writing  and  layout 
background.  AM/PM  shifts.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Please  re¬ 
spond  detailing  experience,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  references  to: 

Ft  Lauderdale  News/Sun  Sentinel 
Claudia  L.  Jack,  Employment  Manager 
101  North  New  River  Drive  East 
Ft  Lauderdale  FL  33302 
(305)  761-4386 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


INVESTIGATIVE/GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER  wanted:  45,000  circulation — 
flagship  in  a  fleet  of  four  papers — after¬ 
noon  daily  in  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  is 
undergoing  sweeping  changes  in  form  and 
content.  Object:  to  become  aggressive, 
dramatic,  and  brightly  written  journalistic 
force  in  the  region.  Need  experienced  re¬ 
porter  with  ability  to  dig,  enterprise, 
analyze,  write— a  reporter  to  go  after  the 
tough,  hidden  story.  A  reporter  who  can 
explain  it  clearly  and  trenchantly.  Send 
clips  and  resume  to:  John  Pachtner,  City 
Editor,  The  Daily  Review,  PO  Box  5050, 
Hayward  CA  94540. 


ONE  OF  FLORIDA'S  top  weeklies  has  news 
job  open.  Spot  news  and  features.  Full 
written  resume  to  Owen  Brice,  PO  Box  31. 
Lake  Wales  FL  33853. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  is  looking  for  a 
community  oriented  husband-wife  team  to 
run  editorial,  advertising  and  circulation 
departments.  We  are  a  well-accepted 
home  town  paper  with  a  dedicated  staff. 
Excellent  incentive  program  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence.  Box  34129,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MONTANA  AND  WYOMING  newspapers 
located  in  the  mountains  need  skilled  re¬ 
porter-photographers.  Good  wages.  We're 
looking  for  potential  editors,  too.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Bill  Sniffin,  Box  J,  Lander  WY 
82520. 


ENTRY  LEVEL.  Editorial  writing.  News, 
features,  sports.  Small  weekly.  Resort 
area.  If  you  are  good,  we'll  give  you  a 
chance.  Sunday  Herald,  550  Quaker  Plaza, 
Stroudsburg  PA  18360. 


SPORTS  DESK — We're  looking  for  a  crea¬ 
tive  makeup  editor  who  also  can  edit 
stories  and  knows  good  writing  from  bad. 
Mostly,  the  person  we  hire  will  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  newsperson  who  can  help  our  met¬ 
ropolitan  sports  section  become  the  best 
in  the  country.  If  that's  you,  write  and  tell 
us  why.  Rease  include  samples  of  your 
layout  ability.  Send  letters  and  samples  to 
Dale  Bye,  Kansas  City  Star  &  Times,  1729 
Grand  Av,  Kansas  City  MO  64108. 


DESK  PERSON— Medium  size  afternoon 
daily  newspaper  needs  copy  desk  editor  to 
edit  copy  and  do  layout.  Stickler  for  accu¬ 
racy,  polishing  language  required.  Area 
has  river,  lakes,  rolling  hills,  forests  and 
University  of  Alabama.  Send  resume  with 
work  samples,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Anne  Plott,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Tuscaloosa  News,  PO  Drawer 
1,  Tuscaloosa  AL  35402. 


REPORTERS — Growing  newspaper  chain 
seeks  motivated  journalists  for  weekly  and 
twice-weekly  publications.  Degree,  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Contact  K.  Curtis,  Gazette 
Publications,  PO  Box  166,  Jefferson  OH 
44047. 


CITY  EDITOR 
$20,000 

City  Editor  for  27,000  Zone  2  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced,  hard  working.  Direct  and  motivate 
young  and  talented  staff.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  your  newspaper  to  Box 
34061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  NEEDED  by  growing 
dynamic  Zone  5  weekly.  Should  have  at 
least  2  years  on  the  job  experience  and 
proven  ability  to  create  feature  material 
and  handle  general  assignment  reporting. 
Knowledge  of  photography,  darkroom 
techniques  and  layout  important.  Rease 
send  resume  and  clips  along  with  salary 
requirement  to  Box  34038,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  to  run  news  department  for 
6000  circulation  daily  in  southern  Zone  7. 
Write  Box  34036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Immediate  opening  for  an  editor  with  at 
least  three  years  experience  to  edit  weekly, 
local  Sunday  magazine  for  Zone  5,  60,000 
circulation  daily. 

Need  self  starting  well-organized  person 
with  good  story  judgment,  editing,  content 
planning  and  layout  experience.  Must  be 
oriented  in  good  use  of  photos  and 
graphics. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume,  including  salary  history,  references 
(at  least  two  professional),  non-returnable 
page  samples,  and  a  letter  about  yourself 
to  Box  341334,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer  M/F. 


COPY  EDITOR  wanted  for  group  of  small 
dailies  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Five 
years  experience  preferred.  Headline  writ¬ 
ing,  layout,  copy  editing  and  VDT  skills  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  pay  and  fringe  benefits. 
Contact  Jim  Rose  (415)  783-6111.  Send 
I  resumes  to  The  Daily  Review,  PO  Box 
5050,  Hayward  CA  94M0. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

Aviation-technology  specialty 
needed  by  top  aviation  research 
center  (equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer).  Challenging  situation 
tor  proven  pro;  minimum  8-10 
years  salid  news  experience. 
MA/joumalism  preferred.  Salary 
$29-38 K,  top  benefits.  East 
Coast  location.  Detailed  re¬ 
sume  to:  Box  34134,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER — The  reporter  we 
hire  will  be  enterprising  and  energetic. 
Most  important,  he/she  will  be  aggressive 
enough  to  squeeze  the  most  from  a  major- 
league  beat.  If  that's  you,  write  and  tell  us 
why.  You  should  have  clips  and  about  5 
years  experience  to  back  up  your  conten¬ 
tion.  Send  letters,  resume  and  clips  to: 
Dale  Bye,  Executive  Sports  Editor,  Kansas 
City  Star  &  Times,  1729  Grand  Av,  Kansas 
City  MO  64108. 


EDITOR 

Award  winning  community  AM  daily  (Tues¬ 
day  through  Sunday)  requires  working 
leader  to  develop  young,  spirited  staff 
Your  primary  responsibilities,  in  addition 
to  scheduled  writing,  are  training  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  bright  staff.  This  job  requires 
maturity  AND  news  judgment.  Circulation 
11,200  daily,  13,400  Sunday.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  references  to  Walt  Dear,  Publisher, 
The  Gleaner,  ^x  4,  Henderson  KY  42420. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER/COLUMNIST 

The  Minneapolis  Star,  publish¬ 
ing  the  most  innovative  opinion 
pages  in  the  nation,  will  have 
an  opening  September  15  for 
an  experienced,  issues-oriented 
writer  of  editorials  and  columns 
on  the  environment,  energy 
and  K-12  education.  Long  re¬ 
spected  for  its  independent 
editorial  leadership.  The  Star 
has  made  its  opinion  pages  a 
true  community  forum  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  board  of  35  local 
contributors,  and  by  expand¬ 
ing  space  for  guest  columns 
and  letters.  The  existing  staff 
includes  5  writers,  all  of  whom 
sign  their  work,  and  a  staff 
cartoonist.  If  you  are  a  produc¬ 
tive  self-starter  and  want  to 
participate  in  these  exciting 
changes,  enjoy  excellent  pay 
and  fringe  benefits  and  live  in 
one  of  the  most  attractive  areas 
of  the  country,  send  clips  and 
resume  to:  Robert  L.  Girouard, 
Opinion  Editor,  Minneapolis 
Star,  425  Portland  Av,  Minne¬ 
apolis  MN  55488.  No  calls, 
please.  The  Star  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


WPRE  LOOKING  FOR 
AN  EDITORIAL  STAR! 

Do  you  have  these  qualifications? 

•  experience,  and  young  ideas 

•  creativity,  and  forward  thinking 

•  solid  managerial  techniques  and  a  flair  for  the  innovative 

•  ability  to  work  with  researchers  and  writers,  and  the 
capacity  for  leadership 

•  an  eye  for  detail,  a  vision  for  wider  horizons 

•  cost-consciousness,  but  the  security  to  recommend  "ex¬ 
travagances" 

All  these  and  the  desire,  the  drive,  and  the  aggressiveness  to 
move  from  where  you  are  to  us— the  leading,  liveliest,  in-depth 
trade  magazine  in  our  field.  The  top  editorial  post  can  be  yours 
from  the  starting  point  of  Managing  Editor.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
claim  it! 

Please  write,  giving  details  of  experience,  background,  and  your 
income  package  requirements. 

Box  34093,  Editor  &  Publisher 


TOP  EDITOR  WANTED 

Our  aggressive,  growing  daily  newspaper  of  30,000 
paid  circulation  is  ready  to  hire  an  experienced 
editor  who  can  handle  the  challenge  of  a  highly 
competitive  market. 

Our  award  winning  news  staff  is  willing  and  able  .  .  . 
but  needs  guidance  and  direction.  We  want  a  person 
who  will  help  us  grow. 

You'll  be  working  in  an  outstanding  communi^  with  a 
market  potential  matched  by  few.  Our  facilities  are 
among  the  newest  and  most  advanced  in  the  industry 
and  our  goal  is  to  provide  the  finest  daily  news¬ 
paper  possible  for  our  readers. 

We're  located  in  Zone  8  with  excellent  climate, 
abundant  recreational  facilities  and  .  .  .  just  a  great 
place  to  live. 

You'll  be  joining  a  highly  respected  and  diversified 
communications  company  with  many  benefits  and 
we'll  pay  you  a  salary  that  amply  rewards  your 
efforts  (way  above  the  average  for  papers  of  this 
size). 

If  you  are  an  individual  who  can  handle  people, 
who  has  the  desire  and  determination  to  help  us  put 
out  a  really  fine  newspaper  and  who  will  accept  the 
challenge,  you  will  reap  the  rewards.  We  want  to 
hear  from  you. 

Box  33907,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 
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EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Experienced  editorial  writer  with  news  re¬ 
porting  background.  Work  with  four  sea¬ 
soned  pros  with  national  and  international 
reporting  credentials.  Separate  research 
library  in  department.  Resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  Pat  Murphy.  Editor,  The  Arizona 
Republic,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoenix  AZ 
85001. 


AWARD  WINNING  four  year  old  weekly 
seeks  editor  for  community  newspaper. 
Candidates  must  have  experience  in  news 
gathering,  layout,  be  cost  conscious,  busi¬ 
ness  oriented,  mature,  meet  deadlines. 
Ability  to  manage  people  and  time  a  must. 
Send  resume  with  past  history  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  to  Box  34101,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Southeast  Florida 

One  of  the  South’s  fastest  growing  AM 
newspapers  has  a  challenging  opportunity 
for  a  strong  inside  manager.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  the  daily  management 
of  a  12  member  sports  staff,  the  aggres¬ 
sive  pursuit  of  the  news  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market  and  the  development  and 
motivation  of  the  staff.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Including  man¬ 
agement  responsibilities  and  extensive 
background  in  layout  and  editing.  This  is 
the  No.  1  sports  position,  writing  is  not 
required.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  excellent  fringe  benefit 
package.  Please  respond  detailing 
employment  history,  salary  requirements 
and  references  to  Box  34172,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  is  seeking  an 
experienced  politics  reporter  with  a  strong 
background  in  writing,  analysis  and  inves¬ 
tigation.  We  are  also  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  to  fill  2  general  assignment  openings. 
Send  clips,  resume  and  references  to  Dave 
Anderson,  Minneapolis  Star,  425  S.  Port¬ 
land,  Minneapolis  MN  55488. 


BUSINESS  WRITERS 
Florida 

The  Ft  Lauderdale  News/Sun  Sentinel  has 
immediate  openings  for  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  writers.  A  minimum  of  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  daily  required,  one  year  in  busi¬ 
ness  area.  Please  respond  detailing 
employment  history  with  business  writing 
samples  tO: 

Ft  Lauderdale 
NEWS/SUN  SENTINEL 
Claudia  L  Jack,  Employment  Manager 
101  N.  New  River  Drive  East 
Ft  Lauderdale  FL  33302 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 


EDITORS 

The  Temple  Daily  Telegram,  a 
fast  growing  mid-size  paper  in 
the  Southwest,  is  looking  for  2 
editors  to  join  a  staff  that  has 
just  won  5  state  awards. 

We  want  people  to  help  us 
maintain  our  present  level  of 
professionalism  and  dedication 
to  quality. 

CITY  EDITOR— Our  current 
city  editor  is  moving  to  a 
larger  paper.  We  want  some¬ 
one  with  the  experience  to 
direct  a  city  side  staff  of  16 
reporters,  editors  and  photog¬ 
raphers. 

WIRE  EDITOR — We  need  a 
professional  who  is  capable  of 
meeting  deadlines,  laying  out 
page  1  and  working  smoothly 
with  the  composing  room  and 
city  desk.  Our  present  wire 
editor  is  moving  to  a  newly 
created  spot  as  regional  edi¬ 
tor. 

Contact  Steve  Walters 
Temple  Daily  Telegram 
Box  868 

Temple  TX  76501 
(817)  778-4444 


NEWS  EDITOR  to  guide  five  person  news 
staff  on  growing  Oregon  weekly  with  sec¬ 
ond  free  circulation  paper.  Experience  in 
all  phases  of  news  department  necessary. 
Editing,  news  judgment  and  leadership  are 
keys  to  assuming  top  news  job  on  this  NNA 
General  Excellence  award  winner.  Job 
opening  June  1.  Send  qualifications  in 
writing  to  Leroy  Zimmerman,  The  Sentinel, 
Box  35,  Cottage  Grove  OR  97424. 


JACK  ANDERSON  INTERNSHIP 
A  3-month  program  in  Washington.  1401 
16  St  NW,  Washington  DC  20036.  (202) 
483-1442. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
northern  Virginia  small  daily.  Need 
hardworking  self-starter  who  wants  to 
learn  all  facets  of  dally  newspaper  report¬ 
ing,  including  government,  sports,  police 
and  photography.  Box  34094,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY/DESIGN 

Responsible,  experienced  editor  to  design 
editorial  and  op-ed  pages.  Must  be  well 
read  and  alert  to  news  developments  to 
supervise  selection  of  34  syndicated  col¬ 
umns  and  cartoons.  Illustrators  available 
for  graphics.  Work  directly  with  Editor. 
Editorial  writing  staff  of  four.  Resume  and 
samples  to  Pat  Murphy,  Editor,  The 
Arizona  Republic,  PO  Box  1950,  Phoenix 
AZ  85001. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  5-day 
daily  in  Zone  6.  University  town,  excellent 
sunbelt  community.  Include  experience, 
references,  salary  requirements.  Box 
34164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  6000circulation,  New  England 
weekly,  established  1889.  Editor  retiring 
after  30  years.  Job  requires  editing  know¬ 
how,  ability  to  lead  small  staff,  knowledge 
of  newspaper  production.  If  you  are  ready 
to  roll  up  your  sleeves  for  a  country  editor's 
job,  write  Douglas  Garfield,  Publisher.  The 
Littleton  Courier,  146  Union  St,  Littleton 
NH  03561. 


TALENTED  WRITER/Associate  Editor 
wanted  for  powerful  Washington  DC  life¬ 
style  magazine.  Must  be  highly  motivated 
and  socially  active.  Minimum  3  years  in 
consumer  magazine  field.  Send  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  resume  to  Box  34167, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS  for  Knight-Ridder  south¬ 
ern  Florida  daily.  Two  years  copy  editing 
with  some  reporting  experience  a  must. 
Prefer  bachelor's  degree  but  not  required. 
Must  have  working  knowledge  of  AP  style, 
good  speller  and  have  solid  language 
command.  Must  be  able  to  learn  and  attain 
good  working  speed  on  an  electronic  edit¬ 
ing  device.  Major  responsibilities  include 
writing  headlines,  editing  copy  for  style 
and  punctuation  errors,  laying  out  pages 
and  cropping  photos.  Equal  opportunity 
employer  M/F.  Box  34166,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Weekly, 
monthly  subscription  rates.  M.  Sternman, 
68-38  Yellowstone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


UBRARIAN 


ASSISTANT  HEAD  LIBRARIAN— Busy 
newspaper  library  looking  for  hardworking, 
versatile  librarian  who  enjoys  newspaper 
atmosphere.  Besides  providing  reference 
services,  individual  will  assist  head  librar¬ 
ian  in  administration  and  formulation  of 
future  library  systems.  Concentration  on 
building  reference  and  serials  collections. 
Masters  in  Library  Science  and  supervisory 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
Judy  Gerritts,  San  Francisco  Examiner  Li¬ 
brary,  110  5th  St,  San  Francisco  CA  94103. 


MARKETING 


DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING 
Career  opportunity  with  young,  aggressive, 
publishing  company.  We  are  looking  for  a 
professional  manager  with  proven  leader¬ 
ship  skills,  six  years  experience  in  sales  or 
marketing  management,  including  at  least 
2  years  of  field  sales  management  respon¬ 
sibility  with  a  consumer  oriented  product. 
Experience  with  MBO  process,  planning 
systems,  forecasting,  sales  quotas  and 
commission  sales  organization  desirable. 
We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  Please  send  your  re¬ 
sume,  including  salary  history,  in  confi¬ 
dence  tO;  Box  34085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE  is  seeking  to 
employ  a  Chief  State  Photographer— 
$19,476  and  a  State  Photographer 
2— $15,252  to  work  with  their  photo  de¬ 
partment.  The  positions  offer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  a  talented  close-knit 
team  in  the  areas  of  travel,  wildlife,  con¬ 
servation  and  state  government.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  the  Chief  State  Photographer  po¬ 
sition  should  have  a  high  school  degree 
and  six  years  of  working  experience.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  the  State  Photographer  2  posi¬ 
tion  should  have  a  high  school  degree  and 
four  years  of  experience.  A  college  degree 
in  photography  can  substitute  for  two 
years  of  experience  for  either  position.  A 
high  proficiency  in  pictorial  and  people 
photography,  both  color  and  b&w  must  be 
displayed.  For  application  and  portfolio 
criteria  write:  Robin  Hood,  Director  of 
Photographic  Services,  Governor's  Infor¬ 
mation  Office,  State  Capitol,  Nashville, 
Tennessee  37219.  Portfolio  must  be 
postmarked  before  midnight.  May  15th. 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  FOREMAN— Weekly  newspaper 
in  Zone  1  wants  working  foreman  to  run 
Goss  Suburban  press.  Growing  commercial 
business.  Must  be  flexible  and  be  willing  to 
work  in  growth  business.  Should  be  willing 
to  train  a  second  shift  crew.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to  Box  33645, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  for  a  Goss  Urbanite  press. 
Call  (713)  477-0221  ext  202,  no  collect 
calls.  Zone  6. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER  for  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  7-day  daily.  Light  commercial 
printing,  new  plant  and  7  unit  Urbanite. 
Urbanite  and  prior  management  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  $20,000  salary.  Send  resume 
to  Ron  Whitaker,  The  Eagle,  PO  Box  3000, 
Bryan  TX  77801. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Growing  news¬ 
paper.  commercial  shop  needs  working 
foreman.  New  Goss  Community  SSC.  Two 
shifts.  Young  press  crews  need  training. 
Management  skills  a  must.  Zone  9.  Box 
34007,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  capable 
of  directing  top  qual  ity  web  offset  printing, 
^ttrell  V-15A  with  8  units,  2  folders,  bal¬ 
loon  former  gluers.  Experienced  person 
able  to  direct  people  on  a  3  shift  operation. 
Top  pay  will  be  paid  for  right  person  and 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Moving  ex¬ 
penses.  Send  resume  to:  Ogden  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc,  720  Second  St,  Webster  City  lA 
50595,  Attn:  Michael  Grandstaff. 


PRESSPERSON  WANTED— Would  you  like 
to  join  a  crew  of  2  young  fellows  who  can 
run  an  8  unit  Community  press?  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  be  the  third  person  in 
this  group.  The  pay  is  good,  full  company 
benefits  are  excellent.  The  most  important 
requisite  for  the  job  is  the  ability  to  work 
with  us.  Knowledge  of  a  Community  press 
with  balloon  folder  would  help  but  is  not 
necessary.  We’ll  work  with  you.  New  press 
in  building.  Great  people  in  all  other  de¬ 
partments.  Immediate  opening.  Call  the 
Princeton  Packet,  (609)  924-3244,  ask  for 
Hutch  or  Ed  Burke  for  interview. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

Wanted  tor  7-day  AM  paper  in  Zone  2  to 
run  a  5  unit  Goss  Metro.  Seeking  a  person 
with  initiative  and  proven  ability  to  manage 
people.  Excellent  benefits,  salary  range 
$19,000  to  21,000.  Please  send  resume 
with  references  to  Box  34150,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSPERSON 

ALASKA 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  has  an  opening 
for  an  experienced  Goss  Community 
pressperson.  8  units  with  Suburban  folder. 
6-day  AM  operation  with  heavy  commer¬ 
cial.  We  pay  moving  expenses.  Call  or 
write:  Director  of  Employee  Relations, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  PO  Box  15779, 
Sacramento  CA  95813.  (916)  446-9487. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Place  your  bet  on  E&P  Classifieds 
We  bet  you’ll  be  satisfied. 

Call  for  rates  and  info: 

(212)  752-7050 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR— On  the  small 
side  in  size,  with  a  big  reputation  to  main¬ 
tain.  Texas  daily  with  central  plant  seeks 
motivated  individual  to  keep  us  on  top. 
Overall  management  of  production  opera¬ 
tions,  front-end  system,  web  offset.  Strong 
direction  isthe  key  we  seek,  and  we  pay  for 
it.  Applicants  send  resume  and  salary 
needs  to  Box  34160,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  tor  Michigan 
weekly  newspaper  group  that  in  photo¬ 
comp.  is  graphics-production  leader  in 
state.  Excellent  opportunity  for  an  or¬ 
ganizer  and  supennsor,  good  staff.  Some 
job  work.  Phone  Oakland  Community 
Newspapers,  (313)  360-6397,  ext  202. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


INFORMATION  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 
Skilled,  self-directed,  efficient  writer  and 
editor  to  attend  to  timely  production  of 
college  publications  and  promotional 
materials,  and  of  press  releases  on  numer¬ 
ous  college  activities  (especially  in  fine 
arts  and  sports).  Possibly  teach  an  occa¬ 
sional  course  in  journalism.  Must  work 
gracefully  under  pressure  with  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  constituents.  Staff  consists  of  one 
full  time  administrative  assistant  and  sev¬ 
eral  part  time  student  writers  and  photog¬ 
raphers.  Starting  July.  Bachelor’s  degree 
required;  newspaper  experience  strongly 
preferred.  SomesKills  in  photography,  lay¬ 
out  design,  and  production  also  needed. 
Salary  $12, OCX)  to  $14,000.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  work  by  June  1,  to:  Robert 
Johnson,  Director  of  Development,  Mac- 
Murray  College.  Jacksonville  IL  62650. 


SALES 


EXPERIENCED  Zone  1  sales  rep  to  the 
newspaper  industry.  Immediate  opening 
for  qualified  individual.  Box  33930,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Positions 


Wanted . . . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER-EDITOR,  seasoned  polished 
hard-wood,  profit-oriented,  employed, 
30K-40K  value.  Box  34146,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT— Currently 
employed  young,  educated,  daily  newspa¬ 
per  manager  with  an  exceptional  result-or¬ 
iented  record.  Proven  ability  to  develop 
departments  and  revenue  with  a  minimum 
of  staff  changes  or  expenditure.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  both  daily  and  weekly  opera¬ 
tions  in  competitive  and  exclusive  mar¬ 
kets.  Box  34132,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WE  GET  PEOPLE  MOVING! 

And  we  keep  our  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  hopping  with  changes  of  address¬ 
es  from  former  Positions  Wanted  adver¬ 
tisers! 

Here’s  a  post  script  attached  to  a  re¬ 
cent  change  of  address  request: 

"It’s  all  your  fault  anyway.  Positions 
Wanted  ad  did  a  great  job,  which  is  why 
I’m  now  here  (Illinois)  and  not  there 
(New  Hampshire)!’’ 

M.W.  writes:  "Success  through  E&P 
Classified!  In  2  days  I  leave  to  become 
city  reporter  for  an  8000  circulation 
Florida  daily,  the  editor  having  seen 
my  ad  in  E&P." 

The  next  move  is  up  to  you.  If  you’ve 
got  what  it  takes  (ability  and  initiative, 
mainly)— we’ve  got  what  it  takes  (the 
largest  newspaper  audience  in  the 
world)!  So  get  moving  and  send  us 
your  Positions  Wanted  classified  ad 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

We  produce  jobs  for  newspaper  people 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SUCCESSFUL  dally  publisher  with  equally 
successful  advertlsirrg  management  back¬ 
ground  available  now  for  new  challenge 
with  medium/large  daily.  (319)  524-3456. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Associate  pub¬ 
lisher  18,000  daily/3  weeklies,  seeks  pub¬ 
lisher  post  small  daily.  Strong  ad  manage¬ 
ment-business  background.  Age  41,  avail¬ 
able  30  days.  Box  33999,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/Publisher  able  to 
obtain  maximum  advertising,  editorial  re¬ 
sults  in  shortest  time.  Can  do  it  all  after  28 
years  in  the  business.  Box  34102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

TOPNOTCH  ad  director.  48,  who  can  whip 
competition,  seeks  ultimate  challenge. 
Box  34103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOAL-ORIENTED,  IVi  years  experience 
with  large  metro,  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  Looking  for  ad  manager's  po¬ 
sition.  good  references,  willing  to  relocate. 
Box  33994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  REP 

HOT  SHOT  space  rep  looking  for  additional 
properties  to  represent  in  Southwest.  Con¬ 
tact  Marc  Bryant,  Marc  Bryant  Associates, 
PO  Box  38212,  Dallas  TX  75238,  or  call 
(214)  349-2756. 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST  with  large  city  news¬ 
paper.  solid  background,  cartoons,  illust¬ 
ration.  seeks  relocation.  Zone  9.  Box 
33773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  POSITION  ON  DAILY.  Experi¬ 
enced  artist  and  cartoonist.  Solid 
portfolio.  Bob  Seymour,  4651  Graford  Ln, 
Stow  OH  44224. 


LOOK— Reporter  wants  to  move  up!  Wants 
spot  as  city  editor  or  assistant  with 
small-medium  daily,  any  Zone.  Four  years 
of  doing  everything  on  dailies  and 
magazines  says  I'm  ready.  Call  Rossi,  (414) 
774-6451  for  resume  and  clips. 

FORMER  WASHINGTON  copy  editor-re¬ 
porter  with  8  years  experience  on  newspa¬ 
pers,  wire  service,  BA  and  MA  in  jour¬ 
nalism  wants  to  return  to  Capital.  Prefer 
j  editing.  Would  consider  right  writing  job. 

!  Box  34013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  GIFTED,  literate  writer-reporter  has  done  it 
all  on  a  weekly,  seeks  bluer  and  better  at 
15.000-plus  daily.  Prefer  Zone  5.  Can't  live 
without  creativity,  responsibility.  I  take  the 
initiative,  have  ambition  and  unlimited 
energy.  Excellent  references,  resume,  and 
clips  on  request  Box  34006,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

i  TALENTED  young  reporter  24,  seeks  entry 
I  level  position  on  paper  in  any  Zone.  Co- 
i  lumbia  J.D.,  college  journalism  back- 
;  ground,  have  experience  in  news,  legal  af- 
!  fairs,  sports,  reviews.  Robert  Kaplan,  604 
'  W  115  St,  1-D,  New  York  NY  10025. 


TOP-OF-THE-LINE  warmly  upbeat  colum¬ 
nist.  Choice  standout  in  troubled  times. 
Also,  eye-ball  reporting  with  unusual  situa¬ 
tion  sense.  Home  town  style  oriented 
against  background  as  former  daily  editor, 
trial  lawyer,  cleric  and  well  traveled  over¬ 
seas  press  representative.  Box  33707, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— Recent  grad  with  daily  ex¬ 
perience  and  wire  internship  seeks  entry  i 
level  position  on  small  town  daily.  Will  work 
hard,  travel  anywhere.  Box  33797,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  seeks  position  on  metro 
after  three  years  on  small  Eastern  daily. 
Layout,  writing,  camera  experience.  Have 
experience  covering  pro  and  college 
teams.  Box  33922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENGLISH  REPORTER  (31)  seeks  3  or  6 
months  with  U.S.  daily/weekly.  Jim  Wright, 

9  Hannen  Rd,  London  SE  27,  England. 

SPORTSWRITER,  49,  overpaid  and 
under-utilized,  wants  to  match  talent,  ex¬ 
perience  and  enthusiasm  with  opportunity 
as  sports  editor  for  community-minded. 
Zone  8  or  9  daily.  Specialty  is  Pacific- 1() 
Conference  athletics,  but  also  has  varied 
background  in  all  facets  of  sports  report¬ 
ing  and  editing.  Good  references  and  con¬ 
tacts.  Available  June  1.  Box  34064,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  college  paper  desires  entry 
level  position  on  small  to  medium  sized 
paper.  Prefers  Zones  1  or  2  but  anywhere 
is  fine.  Have  extensive  experience  writing 
news,  features  and  sports  and  will  be 
available  after  graduation  in  May.  Box 
33985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY,  WIRE  or  news  editor  for  Midwest 
medium  or  small  daily.  Ex-daily  managing, 
wire  and  copy  editor.  Now  58,  in  industry. 
Box  34047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  Journalism  BA  and  MA  with 
experience  at  all  levels,  wants  to  work  hard 
as  editor  of  community  weekly  in  any  Zone. 
Understands  purpose  of  community 
weekly,  plus  what  more  can  be  done.  Box 
340^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  hard-nosed,  no-non¬ 
sense,  good  teacher,  employed.  Seeking 
$30,000.  Box  34145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORGET  LAS  VEGAS— Award-winning  Ac¬ 
tion  Line  Editor  with  proven  ability  to  draw  ! 
and  hold  readers,  seeks  consumer  beat  or  ! 
action  line  on  responsible,  public-spirited  | 
daily.  MA  and  3  years  daily  experience  at 
I  65,000+  circulation.  Anxious  to  relocate. 

!  Alan  Kianoff,  6720  W  Oak  Valley,  Las  I 
!  Vegas  NV  89103.  (702)  873-9129.  j 

NUMBER  2  man  in  50,(X)0  daily  circula-  | 
tion  Texas  newsroom.  Boxed  in;  ready  to 
advance.  An  excellent  editor  with  strong 
leadership  ability.  Box  34141,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher.  1 

REPORTER  with  UPl  experience  and  solid 
resume  seeks  reporter  or  copy  editor  job 
with  daily  in  Zones  1,  5  or  9.  (Jependable, 
accurate  and  fast,  with  references  to  prove 
it.  Specialize  in  government  reporting.  Top 
1979  J-school  graduate  from  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison.  Steve  Kraske,  1000 
University  Av,  Madison  Wl  53715. 

YOUNG,  hardworking  journalist  with  BSJ, 
MSJ,  seeks  general  reporting  position  with 
small  or  m^ium  daily.  Reporting,  VDT, 
editing,  photo  experience.  Zones  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Box  34122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  fecial  assignment 
reporter  with  extensive  Southeast  Asia  and 
Pacific  experience.  Presently  executive 
editor  highly  successful  growing  Zone  5 
weekly  group.  Seeking  opportunity  for 
more  creative  application  of  talents.  Box 
34117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  PRO'S  PRO,  26,  4  years  experience,  all 
phases,  awards.  Beats,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  editing,  photos.  Last  year  spent  re¬ 
vamping  sports  section  for  20,000  AM 
daily.  Want  new  challenge  as  reporter  or 
starting  editing  job  on  larger  Zone  1,  2,  3, 
4  daily.  Box  34113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTING  spot  as  low  man  on  small 
daily  sought  by  high  honors  Michigan  State 
J-grad  with  2  years  on  campus  daily.  Box 
34^1 12,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  REPORTER— MA  in 
Journalism.  Photographer.  Likes  to  do 
American  Indian  stories.  5-year  experience 
general  assignment  and  police.  Seeks  job 
as  reporter/Mitor.  Indian  Reporter,  2800  S 
Blair,  Salt  Lake  City  UT  84115.  (801) 
487-5506. _ 

MUSICOLOGIST/writer.  Enliven  your  arts 
section  and  boost  18-34  demographic.  By¬ 
lines  in  Rolling  Stone,  Crawdaddy,  Circus. 
Flair  and  substance.  (301)  779-3194  eves. 

REPORTER  with  five  years  experience 
seeks  reporting  or  editing  position  with 
larger,  quality  daily.  Currently  with  20,000 
AM  Midwest  daily.  Wide  experience  in  cov¬ 
ering  government  and  politics.  Looking  for 
paper  where  somebody  cares  about  con¬ 
tent  and  effort.  J-school  grad.  Box  34097, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  WRITER,  thorough  reporter  and 
researcher,  with  wide-ranging  background, 
including  business-financial,  medical-sci¬ 
entific.  political-governmental  coverage,  I 
available.  Box  34087,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

AWARD-WINNING  VETERAN  reporter, 
seven  years  experience,  seeks  job  with 
large  metro,  any  Zone.  Has  covered  city  < 
hall,  politics,  energy/environment,  capitol,  | 
police.  Nuclear  power  a  specialty.  Box  ' 
34107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPLETE  EDITORIAL  STAFF.  Seven  ' 
business  oriented  journalists  looking  for  ' 
new  challenges  in  upward-looking  publica-  I 
tion.  We're  used  to  daily  deadlines  and  ! 
adapting  our  talents  to  any  specialty,  j 
Especially  suited  for  those  publications  j 
looking  to  expand  quickly  or  make  that  rad¬ 
ical  change.  Experiences  ranges  from  fea-  j 
ture  editor  of  national  business  publica¬ 
tion  to  production  manager  of  same.  Copy 
editor,  ^ecial-projects  editor  and  writer-  I 
editors  included.  We  don't  come  cheap,  | 
but  we  guarantee  results.  Prefer  Chicago  I 
area,  but  are  willing  to  relocate  on  right  ; 
terms.  Box  34105,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— Highly  experienced, 
skilled,  productive  page  editor  and  writer 
with  idO. 000-class  newspapers.  Box 
34100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REVAMP  your  Style  pages.  Knowledge  of 
'  all  arts,  VDT,  stylish  graphics.  Warm,  moti- 
I  vation  for  staff.  8  years  on  major  Southern 
i  dailies.  (301)  779-3194  eves. 

SPORTS  WRITER.  29,  2+  years  on 
I  65,000+  Zone  4  daily  (7  years  in  busi- 
'  ness).  Not  quick  as  some,  but  above  aver-  | 
I  age  speed.  Dependable,  accurate,  con-  . 
I  else,  hard-working,  anxious  for  chance  to  I 
excel.  Desk,  slot  experience.  Willing  to 
work  into  writing  spot  from  desk  or  split 
duty.  Relocate  anywhere.  Box  34  1  62, 

;  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

PHOTO  ASSOCIATES  NEWS  SERVICE  INC 
14  photojournalists  with  advanced  de¬ 
grees  in  journalism  or  photography,  people 
who  write  as  well  as  they  shoot,  are  avail¬ 
able  for  assignment— any  subject,  location 
or  time.  We  have  the  right  person  and 
equipment  for  any  job,  from  medical  pho¬ 
tography  to  baseball.  All  NPPA  staff,  fully 
insured  and  credentialed  by  us.  Call  any¬ 
time. 

_ (212)  961-0909 _ 

JOURNALIST— Living  in  London,  experi¬ 
enced  feature  writer,  wants  assignments 
from  publications  seeking  low<ost  alter¬ 
native  to  wire  coverage  in  politics,  busi¬ 
ness,  travel,  the  arts.  Box  34065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FREELANCE  WRITER/Editor  open  tor  as¬ 
signments.  Specialize  in  history,  biog¬ 
raphy,  geography/reference  works.  I'm  a 
World  Nations  editor.  Hammond  Almanac; 
History  editor,  Ohio  Almanac;  writer,  Lin¬ 
coln  Library,  People's  Almanac,  Current 
Biography.  Box  34033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


MBA  GRAD  with  newspaper  experience 
seeks  entry  analyst  position.  Stats  back¬ 
ground.  Knows  research  methods  from 
survey  design  through  analysis.  Career- 
committed.  Will  relocate.  Lynn  Keener, 
305  Governor  Ln,  Knoxville  TN  37^2. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

MANAGEMENT  ORIENTED  photojour¬ 
nalist,  can  lead  staff  to  new  standards  in 
news  photos.  Experienced.  David  Arndt, 
(313)  485-3237. _ 

AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOJOURNALIST. 
24,  seeks  position  on  weekly,  daily  in 
Chicago  area.  Daily  experience  and  writing 
background,  strong  portfolio.  Box  33911, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED— Six  years  on  metro,  three 
years  as  a  wire  service  staffer.  BA  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Family.  Seeks  return  to  Zone  5. 
Strong  in  sports  and  news  judgment.  I  can 
produce  on  routine  as  wed  as  the  big  as¬ 
signments.  Box  34032,  Editor&  Publisher. 

PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEAD— Dedicated 
journalist,  skilled  in  developing  creative 
news  and  feature  art  that  communicates 
with  readers.  No  prima  donna,  but  aggres¬ 
sive;  will  consider  competitive  market  a 
plus.  Experienced:  hiring,  training,  as¬ 
signments,  staff  motivation.  Make  your  in¬ 
vestment  count  as  newsprint  costs  soar. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  34109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

PHOTOJOURNALIST— foreiffi  correspotv 
dent,  investigative  reporter  (in  the  best 
tradition  and  front  page  quality);  strong  in 
both  editorial  and  photo  (black  &  white  and 
color);  plugged  into  the  Third  World;  con¬ 
tacts  include  wide  political  spectrum  in 
the  Middle  East,  South  East  Asia,  Africa; 
some  radio;  consider  any  challenging  short 
or  long  term  news  or  feature  assignment 
overseas  or  domestic.  Supporting  clips 
and  biography.  Indicate  nature  of  job  first 
letter.  Available  for  personal  interview.  Box 
34079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR.  Camera, 
color  separation,  conventional  and  laser 
platemaking  qualifications.  Newspaper. 
Box  33909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Top  notch  professional.  Fifteen  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  trade.  Eight  years  ei^erience 
in  management.  Excellent  in  organizing 
and  developing  newspaper  pressrooms 
and  production  departments  to  their  full 
potential.  I  have  designed  several  training 
and  maintenance  programs  for  various 
newspaper  pressrooms,  including  running 
a  Goss  Metro  operation.  Seek  a  challeng¬ 
ing  position.  Box  33832,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

You  May  Take  One  Giant  Step  .  .  . 

toward  a  better  job 

by  placing  your  ad  in  E  &  P's 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


SPORTSWRITER,  4  years  part  time  experi¬ 
ence  at  Newsday,  seeks  entry  level  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Extensive  VDT  ex-  i 
perience.  Box  34090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Ad  Bureau 

(Continued from  page  16) 


Whether  or  not  these  complaints  are 
wholly  true,  they  are  the  challenges  that 
national  advertisers  throw  up  to  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  said. 

Bureau  President  Jack  Kauffman  an¬ 
nounced  that  967  daily  newspapers  are 
now  participating  in  Newsplan,  repre¬ 
senting  77.5%  of  total  daily  circulation 
and  92%  of  circulation  in  the  top  50  mar¬ 
kets.  Kauffman  said  the  bureau  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  top  225  key  accounts,  some 
more  than  once.  As  a  result,  he  said,  80 
major  national  advertisers  have  signed 
Newsplan  contracts. 

“Newsplan  is  really  working,”  said 
Kauffman,  “and  a  growing  number  of 
national  advertisers  are  significantly  in¬ 
creasing  their  newspaper  usage,  directly 
traceable  to  Newsplan.” 

All  three  of  the  nation’s  top  automak¬ 
ers  are  using  Newsplan,  he  said.  He  cited 
Seagrams,  Chevron,  Mobil,  and  R.J. 
Reynolds  as  having  used  Newsplan.  He 
said  Reynolds,  which  just  two  years  ago 
abandoned  newspapers  and  found  its 
market  share  decreasing,  has  returned  to 
newspapers  and  just  last  week  issued 
52-page  contracts  to  450  newspapers — 
every  newspaper  in  their  115  sales  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Said  Kauffman,  “Largely  because  of 
Newsplan,  newspaper  national  was  up 
17%  compared  to  1978,  well  ahead  of  any 
other  medium.  And  if  you  compare  our 
gains  during  the  first  six  months  and  the 
second  six  months  of  1979,  it’s  easy  to 
see  what  a  difference  Newsplan  made.” 

He  continued,  “We  were  up  13%  from 
January  through  June — and  then,  when 
Newsplan  began  to  take  hold,  we  shot  up 
a  20%  gain  from  July  through  December. 
This  year,  through  February,  we’re  up 
19%. ” 

Using  a  success  story  to  illustrate  the 
point,  Kauffman  said:  “Jim  Urbanski, 
director  of  marketing  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Times,  just  told  us  that  he 
has  tracked  the  performance  over  the 
past  year  of  26  advertisers  who  are  on 
newsplan  contracts  in  his  papers.” 

He  continued,  “From  April  1st  of  1979 
to  April  1st  of  this  year,  those  contract 
advertisers  increased  their  linage  63.1% 
and  net  dollars  went  up  61%. ” 

Other  bureau  activities  cited  in  the 
show; 

Retail:  the  Bureau  has  programs  to 
reach  decision-makers  who  are  often  re¬ 
mote  from  the  individual  maikets  in 
which  they  have  stores.  In  addition, 
there  are  programs  to  help  stores  and 
newspapers  identify  their  market  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  to  expand  newspaper  con¬ 
tacts  with  advertisers  in  areas  which 
have  additional  potential  such  as  inde¬ 
pendent  drug  stores,  merchandisers  of 
recorded  music  and  shopping  center 


managements. 

The  Bureau  has  identified  246  com¬ 
panies  with  advertising  budgets  totaling 
$550  million  where  advertising  deci¬ 
sion-makers  are  difficult  to  reach  for  the 
individual  local  newspaper.  In  1979,  the 
Bureau  worked  actively  with  136  of  these 
“unreachables,”  making  as  many  as  four 
or  more  sales  calls  on  some  and  influenc¬ 
ing  them  to  make  greater  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

CLASS  (Complete  Localized  Adver¬ 
tiser  Selling  Service)  is  a  Bureau  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  individual  newspapers  sell 
the  local  strengths  of  each  market  to 
chain  headquarters  decision-makers  and 
also  “doubles  as  a  strong  trouble-shooter 
for  newspapers  having  problems  with 
specific  local  retailers.” 

Cooperative  advertising  is  an  area  of 
strong  and  growing  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  potential.  The  Bureau  co-op  staff  is 
developing  its  contacts  on  three  levels:  it 
works  with  manufacturers  and  other 
suppliers  of  co-op  funds  to  develop  new, 
more  effective  co-op  advertising  pro¬ 
grams;  it  conducts  co-op  audits  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  uncover  unused  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  funds,  and  it  holds  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  with  newspaper  co-op  coordinators 
to  sharpen  their  skills  and  increase  their 
effectiveness  in  developing  co-op. 

Classified  has  been  a  mainstay  of 
newspaper  advertising  for  more  than  two 
decades  and  now  accounts  for  about  one 
third  of  total  newspaper  ad  revenues. 
The  long  range  goal  is  to  increase  news- 


Kay  Graham  elected 
to  head  ANPA 

Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.,  was  elected  (April 
24)  president  and  chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
She  is  the  first  woman  to  head  ANPA. 

Also  elected  were  William  C.  Marcil, 
vicepresident;  Donald  Soldwedel,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  trea¬ 
surer. 

Outgoing  chairman  Allen  Neuharth 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board  of  directors, 
succeeding  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr. 

Accepting  her  role  as  head  of  ANPA, 
Mrs.  Graham  said,  “Better  communica¬ 
tion  with  our  readers  should  be  one  of 
our  major  goals.  We  are  more  than  just  a 
business.  We  are  the  voice  and  cons¬ 
cience  of  a  free  and  democratic  people.  1 
don’t  think  we’ve  always  been  success¬ 
ful  in  communicating  what  it  is  we  are 
fighting  for.  It  is  not  just  our  First 
Amendment  rights  but  the  rights  for  all. 
We  must  let  the  public  know  the  press  is 
not  seeking  a  special  privilege,  but  the 
rights  of  all  people.” 


papers’  classified  advertising  revenues 
by  over  $4  billion  in  the  next  five  years. 

The  Bureau  has  moved  to  offset  grow¬ 
ing  competition  for  newspaper  classified 
dollars  by  intensifying  its  selling  efforts 
at  the  national  and  regional  levels.  It  is 
also  adopting  a  technique  from  the  indus¬ 
tries  it  serves — the  product  manager 
concept.  This  has  been  tested  in  the  real 
estate  category  of  classified  advertising 
for  two  years,  and  it  has  proved  effec¬ 
tive.  The  three  new  product  managers 
who  will  be  added  to  the  Bureau  clas¬ 
sified  staff  this  year  will  be  charged  with 
keeping  newspapers  one  step  ahead  of 
the  competition  by  providing  responsi¬ 
ble,  responsive  leadership  in  their  areas, 
staying  on  top  of  government  activities 
affecting  classified;  keeping  abreast  of 
trade  and  industry  association  activities. 

The  Bureau  is  also  providing  new  sales 
tools  for  use  by  classified  advertising 
sales  people.  It  has  new,  large  scale  re¬ 
search  into  classified  readership,  and  this 
is  being  used  as  the  basis  for  sales  pres¬ 
entations  in  the  automotive,  real  estate, 
employment  and  general  merchandise. 

A  growing  demand  from  member 
newspapers  has  also  spurred  expansion 
in  sales  training  activities  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  newspaper  sales  staffs.  The 
Bureau  now  has  more  than  20  workshops 
available  covering  such  areas  as  retail 
sales,  copy  and  layout,  selling  against 
broadcast,  classified,  telephone  sales, 
cooperative  advertising,  circulation 
management  and  chain  store  selling. 

Wrongdoing  charges 
denied  by  publisher 

Donald  R.  Dwight,  publisher,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
told  E&P  (April  21)  that  he  has  “not 
been  charged  with  any  wrongdoing”  in 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  State 
and  County  Building  contract  probe  of 
activities  that  allegedly  took  place  while 
he  was  Lt.  Governor  of  the  state  from 
1971  to  1974. 

It  was  reported  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  April  19  on  page  132  that  a  panel  set 
up  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  was 
holding  public  hearings  and  that  Dwight 
was  “charged  with  channelling  design 
contracts  to  politically  favored  friends.” 

Dwight,  who  has  not  appeared  before 
the  commission,  was  in  Honolulu  this 
week  for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  annual  convention. 
He  told  E&P  that  the  report  was  errone¬ 
ous  in  that  he  has  not  been  charged  with 
doing  anything  wrong. 

His  statement  to  E&P  was,  as  follows; 
“I  have  not  been  charged  with  any 
wrongdoing  in  that  particular  investiga¬ 
tion.”  He  said  to  comment  any  further 
would  serve  only  to  magnify  the  falsity 
of  the  report. 

The  public  hearings  on  the  corruption 
probe  have  been  covered  extensively  by 
wire  services  and  Boston  newspapers. 
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Xerox  ads  have  always  been  known  of,  using  the  trademark  correctly.  We’ll  take 


for  their  originality.  This  time,  you  can 
show  off  yours.  And  win  one  of 
50  T-shirts  created  for  the  occasion. 

It’s  our  perfectly  serious  way 
of  reminding  you  that  Xerox  is  a  reg¬ 
istered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corpo¬ 
ration,  and  should  only  be  used  as  a 
proper  adjective,  followed  by  a  noun 
describing  the  particular  product. 

With  that  in  mind,  write  the  funniest, 
brightest,  wittiest  caption  you  can  think 


all  the  entries,  sit  down  one  evening,  and 
pick  the  winners.  If  yours  is  one 
of  the  funniest,  brightest,  wittiest 
captions  we  can  think  of,  your 
T-shirt  will  be  on  its  way.  If  it’s  the 
best, you  might  see  it  in  our  next 
trademark  ad. 

After  all,  if  you  keep  our  trade¬ 
mark  on  your  mind,  the  least  we  can 
do  is  give  you  the  shirt  off  vi“nr\\/ 

our  back.  AbKUX 


Caption 


Cartoon  Quiz,  Xerox  Corporation,  Stamford,  Connerticut  06904. 


.Size  (circle  one);  S  M  L  XL 


All  entries  must  be  postmarked  by  May  15, 1980;  void  where  prohibited  by  law. 


XEROX®  n  >  nxknurk  of  XEROX  tXlRPORATION. 
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Energy  nucleus  off  the  nation 

Pittsburgh  firms  lead  the  country  in  developing 
solutions  to  the  energy  crunch.  They're  involved  in 
research,  development  and  production  for  all  forms  of 
energy;  nuclear,  solar  and  hydroelectric  power  as  well 
as  natural  gas,  coal  gasification,  oil  and  coal. 

Maior  ffinancial  power 

Pittsburgh  based  companies  control  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  invested  capital.  In  fact,  only  metro 
New  York  firms  control  more  assets  than  Pittsburgh. 

Third  in  corporate  headquarters 

Twenty-three  Fortune  500  companies  make 
their  home  here,  including  such  industry  giants  as 
Gulf,  Rockwell,  Alcoa,  PPG,  U.S.  Steel  and  Koppers. 

Signifficant  research-development  center 

Pittsburgh  is  the  nation's  fifth  largest  center  for 
research  and  development.  Almost  every  year,  10% 
of  the  most  significant  technical  products  are  devel¬ 
oped  here. 

Plus  the  Steelers  and  Pirates! 
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Pittsbuigh 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette 

A  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
Member  of  Metro  Sunday  newspapers 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
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